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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
man’s library. 






















Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock Wing Shooting by Major Charlies Askins. It is 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
moe, wt kle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
See fot-line tishing, ice fishing, bait and tly cast a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
Br hee. «: represented. The chapter on “Baits—How oth angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
. pa of nen distance and figuring direction are problems about 
4 A ot 4 og gag, amg i age = ~ —— which an expert can tell you something, you will 
mee erp baits. ore than two dozen of the bes find all this and more —discussed definitely and 
; Moa fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, simply in “Wing Shooting.” 8% pages and cover. 
scribed separately—where to look for them, — o5¢ postpaid. 

to offer them and how to land them. 90 


25¢ postpaid. 














heal. Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
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and cover. 






Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou. big horn sheep, 
of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting Preparations for a big game hunt--startling reve ~ 
x the rod, thumbing the reel, making the jations about the clothing and equipment neces- 
retrieving the lure, striking. playing and sary, guides, ete. 96 pages and cover, 25c post- 
g. the handling of leaping fish, casting at paid. 
and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
ystems are recommended for handling plugs, 
© spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
Soe strategies are outlined for shallows. weed 
nnd deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 







Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. \ frank 
sion of the merits and faults of different 
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Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
; and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
mes. 86 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita- 
sa tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
a, Pre; by Sheri - Jones. Probably the vermin, deer. and big game including elephants. 
Sy © ell A age norlie Alger Be “Art of Fly rhorough and technical description of every cali- 
Mig” that ever appeared in print. Describes ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Steal principles as well as such tine points as Also latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
‘S ge Hde. flip. and wind casts, the use of the spin amd cover, 25¢ postpaid. 

Sealry fly and other special lures The best 
Seexis of fishing for bass, trout. and other fish 
Pee indled each in a separate chapter as is the 
ray Ser of tield repairs, SS pages and cover, 25e 
3 Dovict. 




































Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-tished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he oumeee here are 
practical based on experience. Tells you where 
pers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an te how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly- 
Pimer as well as beginner can get helpful hints Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
this book Appetizing menus for both sta clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
































and nomadic camps. How to select a suit preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
“amp site. Some new pointers on camp man ibout bass, but you can well afford to read John- 

ent, sanitation, wooderaft, and camp cook son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
64 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid, expert you are. 88 pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid. | 
ic ti enianieataiiieianapianlne eng ot cai i. 





Outdoor Life—Dept. 129 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ ; .. for which please send me : 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 


) Single (opies 25% Each 


nay , s 
: ul in your name and address on the coupon at Fishing Facts Fly Casting Wing Shooting Shooting Fact 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ave right and mail with your remittance. Coih, Bait Casting Campers Manual Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Bass 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
Seent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
» to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
™ c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 
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Pflueger 
NOBBY 


‘What could be more appropriate for a Fisherman's Christ- 
mas than a Pflueger Reel—A Holiday Gift with a Thousand 
Tomorrows. 

In giving a Pflueger Reel your choice is more than a dis- 
tinctive article of fine workmanship. You present him or 
her with a great new pleasure in outdoor sport—and en- 
joyment for many years to come. 

There is a variety of Pflueger Models for your selection— 
and prices to fitany budget. Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer. 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


A Great Name in Tackle 
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Pflueger 
SUMMIT 





Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd. 
$6. 





No. 1893L—60 yd. 
Light Spool. $6.00 
No. 1894— 80 yd. 
$6. 













Pflueger SUMMIT 
No. 1993..... $10.00 
No. 1993L— Light 

Spool...... $10.00 


Pflueger MEDALIST 
6 sizes— 


$4.80 to $8.25 


Pflueger OHIO 
with new 
Torpedo Handle 
No. 1975..e00+ $5.50 


Pflueger NOBBY 
No. 1963...... $7.20 


POCKET CATALOG FREE 


Showing Reels, Baits, Hooks, Rods, Lines— 
complete tackle for every kind of fishing. 
Mail the coupon and receive oo” 
a copy free. == 
ee 

ompanY 
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Pi etkte Inc. 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Side lights on some of the men who contribute to this issue 


CS UP 
with Bill Park, 
even with the aid 
of Mr. Farley’s 
boys in gray, isn’t 
the easiest job in 
the world. The 
Alaskan school- 
teacher, forestry 
expert, and sports- 
man sent us “Tor- 
rent Full of Trout,” 
then retreated still 
farther into the 
wilderness as if he 
didn’t want to hear 
any more about it. We had to piece out 
what we knew about the Park past by 
buttonholing one of his friends. 

Park is a native of Pennsylvania. 
Graduating from West Chester Normal 
School, in his home state, he taught 
school and then took up forestry at 
Pennsylvania State College. That set 
off a career of lumbering, and work for 
the U.S. Forest Service, in the East, 
South, and Far West. Finally Park 
found himself in Alaska, where he took 
up teaching again, meanwhile getting a 
degree in Education from the University 
of Alaska. He's the restless sort, though, 
and during school vacations has either 
mined gold or worked in the great 
salmon canneries on Bristol Bay. 

Right now, Park is still in Alaska 
hunting wolves, moose, caribou, and 
grizzlies in the beaver country at the 
head of the Dishna beyond Crater Moun- 
tain. That explains why he’s so hard to 
get in touch with. But when it comes to 
manuscripts he keeps in touch with us! 





OTHING quite like starting young. 

W. W. Wheatly, the lifetime Cali- 
fornian who tells you about “When You 
Get Your Boy a Gun,” got an early 
send-off himself in the shooting world. 
His family was in the lumber and ship- 
ping business on the Pacific Coast, and 
one of his earliest recollections is of 
voyages down to Mexico on little lum- 
ber steamers, when the officers would 
rig huge kites astern as rifle targets. 
When anyone made a bullseye, the re- 
sults were spectacular: the wooden 
struts would smash, the kite would col- 
lapse and plunge into the sea. 

But when Wheatly started gunning, 
his targets were smaller and his weap- 
ons were an oddly assorted lot. His first 
shooting piece, for instance, was a cross- 
bow gun, given him at the age of eight 
by a woodchopper in the Santa Cruz 
mountains. It had a short barrel and a 
trigger, he remembers, and shot arrows 
pretty accurately. Next the boy got an 
air rifle, with which he contracted to 
shoot out the pigeons which were nest- 
ing in the gingerbread woodwork of a 
neighbor’s house. “I developed into a 
pretty good shot,” he writes, “because I 
found I had to hit the pigeons in the 
eye to kill them.” 

The third unorthodox weapon in 
young Wheatly’s armory was an old 
Springfield army rifle, rebored to take 
28-gauge shells. He learned to manip- 
ulate this under the guidance of Officer 
Clancey, of the San 
Department. This time the targets were 
the stray cats which preyed on quail in 
Golden Gate Park, and Wheatly found 


2 


Francisco Police’ 


it a great thrill to be the only boy who 
could shoot within city limits. He and 
Clancey killed a lot of felines, Wheatly 
writes. “But I learned,” he adds, “that 
cats are mighty hard to kill. There’s 
something in that nine-lives business.” 

Because of his attachment to the out- 
doors, Wheatly began his career as a 
field engineer and salesman for building 
materials—jobs which took him all over 
the west. Taking along his wife, whom 
he describes as a “good outdoor girl,” 
he would pack his car full of fishing, 
hunting, and camping equipment, so as 
to make the most of his off hours 
wherever he was. But nowadays he has 
an even better arrangement. Both he 
and Mrs. Wheatly are writers, contribut- 
ing to national magazines on such sub- 
jects as farm engineering, homemaking, 
craft work, and photography. That en- 
ables them to spend their time on their 
two California ranches, where there’s 
plenty of game just outside the door. 

Wheatly’s hobbies include boating and 
craft work (his first book, soon to be 
published, is on the subject of old ships 
and models), plus outdoor activity of 
all kinds. He’s a lifelong gun bug, and 
although he makes no claims as a 
marksman he reports one great mo- 
ment: “I set a record on ducks one 
winter afternoon, when I dropped one 
complete flock of nine mallards with 
one shot from my 12-bore pump gun. 
But it’s nothing to be cocky about—just 
one of the greatest pieces of luck that 
ever came my way.” 


AS somebody talking about dreams 
coming true? When Gordon E. 
Hovey finished his schooling, his father 
offered him any kind of travel he 
wanted, even to a tour around the world. 





Hovey’s choice was ambitious enough— 
an African hunting trip—but he got it. 
And that’s how “African Black Manes” 
came about. 

At least, that’s part of the story. OuT- 
poor Lire was involved in the rest. Seek- 
ing information on Africa, Hovey wrote 
to our Where-to-Go editor, who put him 
in touch with the famous white hunter, 
Donald Ker. (That’s Ker in the picture, 
standing between Gordon Hovey and his 
father, H. E. Hovey.) When the young 
man returned from his trip, and wrote 
to the Where-to-Go editor again, thank- 
ing him for his cooperation, he men- 
tioned the fact that he’d had a fine hunt 
and taken lots of pictures. That sounded 





to us like a good yarn in the making, 
and it was. 

Although he’s only 25 now, Hovey has 
had plenty of sporting experience, for 
he says he was “blessed with a father 
who enjoyed outdoor activities. Our 
family reunions are held in a duck box,” 
he adds—“meaning that my father, two 
brothers, one brother-in-law, and my- 
self spend every hour possible during 
the season hunting ducks.” Before the 
African trip, he and his father went on 
a moose hunt in the Quebec wilds (no 
score), and since then—-last summer, in 
fact—they’ve made another major trip 
to Alaska for big game. Between times, 
the Hoveys do plenty of fishing around 
their home at Geneva, N. Y., and Gor- 
don is an outboard racing fan. It sounds 
like an exciting life. 





HE DUCK in this picture we're 

not acquainted with, but the legs 
belong to Raymond S. Deck, who 
wrote “Wild Wings of Christmas- 
tide.” You see, although Deck is a 
master photographer of wildlife, he’s 
shy about looking into a lens him- 
self. Well, it’s nice of the duck, 
anyway. 

When it comes to writing, Deck is 
more accommodating. Here is what 
he says about himself: “Born in In- 
diana just as the quail season of 1900 
closed. Emigrated eastward at age 
of six months, so missed early hunt- 
ing and fishing there. I resent that. 

“Grew up among the West Virginia 
hills, and was a menace to cottontail 
rabbits. Also strung up my proper 
share of ‘mountain trout’ and bass, 
using homemade flies, a few plugs, 
and cansful of certain other lures.” 

After three years as a high-school 
principal (starting at age 20), Deck 
went into museum work, and shipped 
off to Brazil, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela in 1928 as ornithologist of an 
expedition of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 
He describes it this way: “Got some 
thousands of birds, malaria, and $100 
a month.” 

Now married and living in Pelham, 





N. Y., Deck boasts he has “the finest 
brace of daughters and the finest 
wife (from North Carolina, where 
the gray geese fly) of them all.” He 
contributes articles and photographs 
to many national magazines, and 
otherwise spends his time hunting 
and fishing. “This life,” he says, “is 
arduous as hell. As soon as I've 
saved my first million I’m going to 
cut out the photography and writ- 
ing.” Do you share our selfish hope 
that he doesn’t get rich yet awhile? 
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You Deserve a Vacation Every Day 
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It doesn’t matter how long it lasts, 
or where it is, but how well it relaxes 
and remakes you...inspires a fresh 
point of view. When hard work and 
cares have had their full share of your 
day, take your daily vacation... time 
for your family ... time for your hob- 
bies or interchange of ideas with under- 


standing companions. 


Then each day offers precious moments 
that lend lustre to life. You owe these 
moments—daily—to yourself. 
*k *K * 

It is in your hours of recreation that 
Budweiser will prove a welcome com- 
panion. Would you like to know why? 
You'll find the answer in every bottle 


of Budweiser . . . everywhere. 


Live Life... Every golden minute of MB ove Enjoy Budweiser...Every golden drop of it 


Budweiser 


TRACE MARK REG VU. B PAT. OFF 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
Makers of the 
Vorld-Famous Beer... 














WE MAKE THIS BIRDSEED TEST: All is not barley 
in a barley harvest. Seeds of other plants are gathered 
with the grain—but ingenious separators in the Home 
of Budweiser remove them... every one. Then the 
barley is tested for sprouting. Result, pure barley, 
pure malt, pure Budweiser. 


YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. /ou will want 


i me flavor thereafter. 
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COPR. 1999, ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC, ST, LOUIS. MO, 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 
Pp, A. PARSONS 


WO MEN of Oak Grove Community, 

Tex., figured in an unusual accident 

recently. While wading in Sulphur 
River, that state, one of them, Harold 
Barrow, was grabbed by a large turtle. 
Turtle’s lower jaw cut a large gash in 
the sole of his foot, while the upper jaw 
went completely over the foot and 
crushed it. A companion, Ernest Porter, 
seeing Barrow being dragged under 
water, went to his rescue. Turtle then 
released Barrow’s foot and seized Por- 
ter’s, also crushing it. Both men had to 
get medical treatment. New Wiscon- 
sin muskellunge record set this season 
by Louis Spray of Hayward, with an old 
bruiser weighing 58 lb., 9 oz., caught in 
Grindstone Lake. 


GOSH, HOW'D 
} EVER , 
LAND HIM. 
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One, ear-tagged by 
was shot 
by hunter last season 16 miles from 
place of tagging. Other like instances 
are numerous... Buffaloes, first released 
in Big Delta region of Alaska, have much 
increased. Now number between 150 
and 200. 

Large size of trumpeter swan shown 
by measurements of one found dead on 
Fern Lake, Yellowstone National Park, 
this last summer. Wing spread 96 in., 
length 60 in., weight 28 lb. 9 oz. Most of 
the remaining trumpeter swans are con- 
centrated in this park and in Red Rocks 
Refuge, Montana. Count shows 199 of 
them, with 123 adults and 76 cygnets. 
This count by Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey shows increase of 30 adults and 21 
cygnets over 1938. Status of bird thought 
to be encouraging, since in 1907 it was 
believed to be extinct. These black 
bass traveled. Transported to Lake Wa- 
skesiu, in Prince Albert National Park 
in Saskatchewan, after a journey of 
1,700 miles from eastern Canada and a 
truck ride of 70 miles, they give promise 
of becoming established. Nests and fry 
vere observed this season. 

Maine plans to increase number of 
Atlantic-salmon streams within state. 
Survey will be made of all known and 


Coons get around. 
Michigan Conservation Dep’t, 


potential salmon rivers to determine 
means necessary to bring back salmon 
n large numbers. There are at least 5 
potentially good streams—Penobscot, 


Varraguagus, Pleasant, Machias, and 
Vennys rivers... Value of hollow trees 
to wildlife shown by a big oak tree, 


ecently cut down by a Missouri farmer. 
it yielded 3 opossums, each weighing 


8 lb., 5 fat squirrels, and 20 lb. of honey. 
o* Texas Game Department reports 
that a coachwhip snake was observed 
to kill and eat a 3-ft. rattlesnake in that 
state... New York state has its big fish. 
A 16 lb. 5 oz. brown trout was taken in 
Rye Lake last season, the lure being a 
homemade bucktail. Also, an angler of 
Bath, that state, caught in Keuka Lake 
one rainbow trout weighing 14 lb. and 
another of 6 Ib. 

More than 1,600,000 were added 
to the scenic, recreational, and histori- 
cal areas administered by the National 
Park service during the year ending 
June 30, 1939. Some unusual catches 
of game fish were made in waters off 
North Carolina coast during this last 
season. A 50-lb. wahoo, species rarely 
seen north of Bimini, was taken at edge 


acres 


of the Gulf Stream, and for first time 
in many years numerous sailfish were 
caught off Cape Lookout. Two large 


blue marlin, caught within 2 hours’ sail 
of the coast, added to list. 

Hunters and fishermen living in Brag 
gadocio, Mo., must be under a handicap 


when they tell their experiences. 


Big Horn Elk 


Y 1900 THE ELK in the Big Horn 

Mountains of Wyoming had _ been 
exterminated. At that time the largest 
herd remaining in the State was con- 
centrated in a small area of about 200 
miles radius in the Jackson Hole sec- 
tion, and extending into Idaho and 
Montana. It was from this herd, says 
Lester Bagley, State Game Warden, 
that elk were taken in 1910 to stock the 
Big Horn Mountains. 

Saint Anthony, Id., was the nearest 
railroad point, and the road to that place 
was deep with snow and mud. Sleighs 
were used to transport the animals as 
far as Victor, Id., and wagons conveyed 
them from there to Saint Anthony, 
where they were shipped by rail for 
the remaining distance. Eventually 20 
elk were released in the foothills of the 
Big Horns. 

In 1911 additional shipments of elk 
were made from Jackson, with the re- 
sult that 40 elk were leased at Carey- 
hurst, and 36 at Glendo, Wyo. The 
transportation of all these animals was 
accomplished under great difficulties 
Again, in 1913, 65 elk were taken to 
Sheridan, Wyo., followed by 75 in 1914 
which were sent to Manderson and Grey- 
bull for release in the Big Horns. By 1920 
the elk had so increased that 515 were 


counted in Sheridan County, 240 in 
Johnson County, and 215 in Big Horn 
County. In 1934 these numbers had in 


creased to 3,000, 1,300, and 700 respective- 


ly. 

Open season in limited areas was 
first permitted in 1925, and this was 
continued, with limited numbers of elk 
taken. Under this management plan, 


the elk still increased, so last season the 
entire area was opened to hunting. The 
Big Horn elk are proof of a very success- 
ful experiment of big game stocking. 
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65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


—— QUAIL HUNTING—— 














;. CHANDLER | BARBER, N. C. 
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7 
If you want to hunt Quail on a fifteen thou- 
sand acre game preserve, which is second to 
none in the South, November 20th to March 
ist—-quail very plentiful and no rattlers 
secure your dates from 
7 R. K. ARMSTRONG 
Fitzgerald Georgia 
DADA AAADADAAADAARADADDADDAAADADDADAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAS | 
> “ 
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. 4 
: Sp nd Your Winter Vacation ati 
PINECROFT i 
a 
’ M n pped lodge, located in finest quail 
r is int sO th Saddle horses and trained 
. { dogs suppl For reservations, address 3 
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atch A! RECORD BASS 


World's best bass fishing. gient size — 
mouth...world’s record small-mouth came 
from these waters. Hundreds of beautiful lekes 
Fine up-lend hunting. Complete facilities for sport 
and rest. Plenty of excellent accommodations et 
reasonable rates. Write for tree illustrated folder. 
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Write today for booklet about Ocala 
and Marion County, Florida—fishing 
for big mouth bass in lakes and rivers 

hunting in Ocala National Forest and 


elsewhere. Many attractions for all 
the family. Best of accommodations. 
For booklet address H. Smith, 


Chamber of Commerce. 


MARION COUNTY 
FLORIDA 
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Come where you have @ complete 
array of sports at your very door... Jacksonville offers 
fine surl, deep-sea, fresh-water game-hshing . excellent 
turkey shooting.. 


quail, dove, deer, goll..city pleas. 


Nigh 


ures, historic spots. Indian summer climate. Very low costs 


add to enjoyment. Write for information 


TOURIST & CONVENTION BUREAU - 72 HEMMING PARK 
, © UO 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska's 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 














BIG GAME THRILLS 
& HUNGRY SMALL FRY 


Everyone fishes in Miami 
— it's catching! Because no 
- matter what your choice, 
Miami waters offer one of the world’s 
most complete and comprehensive fish- 
ing areas. The Gulf Stream—haunt of Sail- 
fish, Marlin, Dolphin, Barracuda— is with- 
in sight of land. Biscayne Bay abounds 
in trout beds and bonefishing flats. Sea- 
walls, docks, causeways and bridges with 
special fishing platforms draw hundreds 
of fishermen. Tarpon, Bass and Robalo 
frequent the creeks and canals in the 
Everglades. There are 653 different species 
caught hereabouts, from 6 ounces to 600 
pounds. Your own tackle will come in 
handy — but guides furnish all special 
equipment when you're after the big ones. 





Fishing in Miami is so universal in its 
appeal that one entire section of Mi- 
ami’s new booklet has been devoted to 
the subject. Other sections cover costs, 
sports programs, accommodations, etc. 
Coupon will bring copy—mail it today] 


DON'T MISS THE 


$10,000 METROPOLITAN MIAMI 
FISHING TOURNAMENT 


JAN. 7—APR. 14 





MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Miami. Florida 
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Hunt and Fish in Florida 


RANGE LAKE, 20 miles north of 

Ocala, Fla., on the Gainesville-Ocala 
highway, is famous for its big bass. One 
local sportsman came in recently with 
three 10-pounders in a morning’s fishing. 
Another brought in 6 bass weighing 48 
lb., the largest weighing just short of 
14 lb. During the last hunting season 
probably more ducks were killed there 
than at any other place in Marion 
County. The rolling uplands near-by af- 
ford as good quail hunting as any place 
in the State. There are good accommo- 
dations in Ocala, and there are two 
fishing camps on the lake with boats and 
kickers for rent, but no lodgings. 

Leesburg, 38 miles south of Ocala, has 
good fishing, quail, and duck hunting. 
That section is well known for its big 
bass. Inverness and Hernando, small 
towns about 20 miles southwest of Ocala 
on the Tampa highway, are in the midst 
of a good bass and quail country. They 
also have good accommodations, and 
fishing camps abound. 

Farther south, around Okeechobee, 
you will also find good quail and duck 
country, and Lake Okeechobee bass are 
big and abundant. Bass fishing is usual- 
ly not at its best in November, while the 
hunting naturally is better at the be- 
ginning of the season.—Herbert McNeal. 


THATS THE GUY 
ISMASHED UP 
LAST YEAR 
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Fishing in Texas 


HE TEXAS COAST gives some of 

the finest fishing that can be found 
anywhere. During the month of April 
the robalo usually start to run along 
that section of the coast near Port 
Aransas, and they give very fine sport. 
They come readily to artificial lures, 
with those of the large, sinking type and 
shining metal spoons among the best. 
If you fish with bait, mullet and bull 
shrimp are killers. 

For those who don't like boat fishing, 
there are two jetties that go for a mile or 
more out into the gulf. Mackerel, sheeps- 
head, pompano, yellowtail, skipjack, and 
varieties of perch are among the fish 
caught. 

For the boat fisherman, May is the 
month to begin trying for tarpon. Dur- 
ing that month these fish start flashing 
around the jetties. They are caught by 
trolling mullet about 100 ft. behind the 
boat. 

During June, July, and August, king- 
fish fishing is at its best. These game 
fish are caught by trolling large spoons 
behind the boat at a distance of 100 to 
150 feet. These fish run in size from 
about 8 Ib. up to 30 Ib. 

Very good fresh-water fishing can be 
had at Lake Worth in Tarrant County, 
near the city of Fort Worth, at Lake 
Buchanan in Llano and Burnet counties 
near the city of Burnet, and at Eagle 
Mountain Lake, also in Tarrant County. 
Among the rivers that give good fishing 
are the Lampasas, Pecos, Rio Grande, 
Colorado, Trinity, and a small stream 
but one very good for pan fish—Salado 
Creek. All these lakes and rivers are 
easily reached by good roads.—J. C. 
Bassler and Marion McFarland. 





ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
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FISH STORIES 


want to be 
able to talk about big 
‘uns you caught. Maybe 
you'd just like to sit and 
“fish a spell.” Take your 
pick of any kind of ‘fish- 
in’ your heart desires 
when you come to the 
Sunshine City. Fish from 
pier, seawall, bridge or 
go deep-sea .... you'll 
have grand sport and fine 
companions always. Write 
for new fishing and gen- 
eral folders. 


G. L. Neal, Sec’y. 
Chamber of Commerce 
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FLORIDAS FINEST FISHING 


Any one in Florida will tell ¥ ©’, 
you that the best fishing is in ~ }3 
Lee County waters around Fort 


eee FORT MYERS 


open gulf. All kinds of 
LEE COUNTY 


fish from trout to tarpon. 
FLORIDA 


Maybe you 
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FLORIDA ~ Jie Sunshine City 








today for booklet. Address 
B. C. Simpson, Lee Coun- 





guides and tackle 
waiting for you. Write 
WILEY SHIRLEY . 
BIG GAME HUNTER 





Lion and Bob-cats the year round 
Bear, Deer, Turkey, Quail, Ducks, ag 
Geese and all other game in season os 


horses 
dogs and 
part of 


, good cooks and saddle 
Formerly Government Hunter. Lion and cat 
mountain horses sold and shipped to all 
North America. Address mail to 
Fleur-de-lis Ranch 
79 No. Stone Ave. Phone 966 Tucson, 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289. 

New MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
ae a 


SPRING:‘BEAR-HUNTS 


wT pe, 


Good pack of dogs, 


Arizona 








—— 


2 Hunt largest bear in the world! Now re- 


ceiving 1940 spring bookings. Ird vidu- 
sally planned parties; no extras; horses, 
. = -° planes and boats included. 14th suc-@ 
~ & oe cesstul year. 
ee LF 


CABLE ADDRESS AGTA* BOK & 
ANCHORAGE ALAGKA 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 

and OUTFITTERS 


for these columns 
If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 


Hunting G Fishing jij 
PROPERTIES | 
Mi for Sale or Lease 

A PARADISE FOR « « 


x A SPORTSMAN 
Connecticut . .. 75 miles from New York. Alti 
tude 800 ft. 60 acres with private, stocked lake 
and wide swift brook. 

FISHING, HUNTING, ALL SEASON SPORTS 
Three furnished cabins, fieldstone fireplaces, all 
ready for occupancy. $25,000. Terms if desired 


Vv. M. WHEAT, Owner 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y« 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Many readers, accustomed to go 
to Canada for their fishing and 
hunting, have written asking if 
Canada’s entrance into the war will 
result in making access to that 
country less easy for American 
sportsmen, and whether there will 
be difficulty in taking sporting 
arms and ammunition across the 
border. 

Therefore official statements have 


been secured from various prov- 
inces and from Newfoundland. 
These statements are emphatic 
that Canada welcomes American 


sportsmen, and that no difficulties 


need be feared. 











Sportsmen Welcome in Quebec 


HERE is a wide-spread belief among 

the American traveling public that the 
war must have prompted additional re- 
strictions on tourist traffic between the 
United States and Canada. It has come 
to my knowledge that many an Ameri- 
can tourist or sportsman, taking for 
granted increased difficulty in crossing 
the border and an abatement of desire 
on the part of Canada to entertain 
visitors in her time of stress, has de- 
cided to forego a projected visit to the 
Dominion for the time being. 

It would be a matter of deep regret to 
me at any time to see a diminution in 
that splendid activity of touring which 
has brought our peoples so much in 
contact with one another, and given 
such a tremendous advance to the spirit 
of amity between them. Even more so 
should I deplore it at this time; and I 
find it exceedingly gratifying that no 
such development need be envisaged in 
the circumstances. 

The actual situation offers not the 
slightest ground for the general belief 
cited above. Visiters from the United 
States are as much desired in Canada 
as ever they were, and welcomed as 
cordially as in the past. No additional 
restrictions of any kind have been im- 
posed on tourist traffic as a result of 
the war, and the Director of Immigra- 
tion for Canada has made public a 
categorical statement that none are in- 
tended. American tourists are not re- 
quired to secure a single Canadian docu- 
ment for either entering or leaving this 
country, and the act of crossing the in- 
ternational boundary remains the same 
simple formality that it has always 
been. 

Even the new regulations covering im- 
port and export of funds will be found 
to favor the American visitor, while 
occasioning him but the very slightest 
trouble. 

Speaking for the Province of Quebec 
in particular, I should like to address a 
word! particularly to the sportsman. All 
the great fish and game areas for which 
Quebec is famous are still open to him 
with, if anything, better facilities than 
ever, and easier access by air, sea, or 
land. Neither license fees nor camp 
rates nor transportation costs have been 
increased. Not the maintaining of tour- 
ist traffic at its present figures, but 
rather the carrying of it forward to even 
greater heights is the watchword of 
Quebec today. And in that advance will 
again be found as prime factor hospital- 
ity unbounded to our good friends, the 
American people.—F. D. Baril, Director 
General of Tourism, Province of Quebec. 
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DECEMBER, 1939 


“What matters most in pipe tobaccos?P” 


was the question we asked ata club... 


"ia pene a. 
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f THAT MAKES SENSE TO 
ME. TASTY BODY CAN'T 
COME THROUGH MILDLY 
UNLESS A TOBACCO 
SMOKES COOL LIKE 
PRINCE ALBERT! 











GIVE ME COOL 
SMOKING FIRST AND 
LAST IN A TOBACCO. 
ANY EXPERIENCED 

PIPE-SMOKER WILL 
SAY THE SAME! 











y, y 
EXCESS HEAT 
SPOILS THE FUN 
OF PIPE-SMOKING. 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
COOL-SMOKING 
CRIMP CUT GIVES 
REAL PIPEJoy! 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY “SMOKING BOWL” ; 
TESTS, PRINCE ALBERT BURNED A: 

E| & 

DEGREES § 

- 

HI 

3 
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COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested 


...coolest of all! } PRINCE ALBERT | 


f 


x) : 
) 3 


ONSIDERATION No. 1 in pipe-smoking is y 
COMFORT! You can’t enjoy an over-hot smoke 
no matter how much you pay for the tobacco. Excess 
heat ruins flavor and aroma, steps up “bite.” There 
is REAL COMFORT, TRUE MILDNESS in COOL- 
SMOKING Prince Albert...no excess heat to blur the 
rich taste and fine fragrance of those choice tobaccos. 
Cool, easy-drawing because it’s “crimp cut.” Mild, 
fragrant, thanks to the P.A. “no-bite” treatment. 
It’s easy just to say, “mild, mellow smoking,” but 


‘ 


CRIMP CUT 
| LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
foley \-l amg ange) -y age) 


20 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








Prince Albert gives you proof of this statement be- 
fore you buy. Prince Albert will give you the smoke 
of your life! There’s no other tobacco like it. 

(Try P.A. in “makin’s” smokes too.) 





pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 
handy pocket tin of 
Prince Albert 
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Canada's Regulations Simple 


PORTSMEN from the United States 

will have absolutely no difficulty in 
entering or leaving Canada. In addition 
to personal effects they may bring in 
camping equipment, outboard motors, 
portable boats, fishing tackle, guns and 
rifles for hunting, without payment of 
duty or deposit. It is, however, necessary 
to procure a weapon permit to have 
such guns in Canada. This permit is 
issued under the authority of the At- 
torney General of the province in which 
such arms are to be carried. It is not 
necessary to have this permit before 
entering Canada, but application should 
be made for same before starting on a 
trip to Canada. There is absolutely no 
possibility of confiscation of guns or 
other articles of equipment, and these 
may be kept in the country for a period 
of 6 months in any one year. 

Game or trophies, fish, etc., may be 
taken out of the country as usual when 
provincial regulations are complied with. 
Parties entering Canada with a sum of 
money greater than $100 should be ad- 
vised to procure a certificate from the 
officer at the point of entry as to the 
amount of money brought into the 
country. This is necessary in view of 
the fact that parties cannot take out of 
Canada a sum greater than that brought 
in by them.—D. Leo Dolan, Chief, Cana- 
dian Travel Bureau. 


British Columbia's Open Door 


MERICAN sportsmen intending to 
enjoy the undoubted thrills of an- 
gling and hunting in British Columbia 


can go right ahead with their plans with 
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the assurance that no restrictive meas- 
ures have been or are likely to be planned 
which would mitigate against their sport. 
Sport fishing for salmon and trout in 
the coastal waters and lakes and streams 
continues with the present regulations 
unchanged. Also, in respect to game regu- 
lations, there is no change anticipated. 
Citizens of enemy countries would be 
subject to restrictions, but these will not 
affect in the slightest the movement of 
tourists and sportsmen from friendly or 
neutral countries, who will continue to 
be welcomed as they have been in the 
past. An official statement to this effect 
has been made by Director of the Cana- 
dian Government Immigration Service. 
Maj. J. Gordon Smith, Commissioner, 
British Columbia Government Travel 
Bureau. 
COME ONIN, 
BOYS, YOU'RE 
VERY 
WELCOME 
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New Brunswick's Statement 


O CHANGE is anticipated in con- 

nection with uninterrupted entry of 
American sportsmen into New Bruns- 
wick. 

The Immigration Branch at Ottawa 
has stated that “no restrictions have been 
or are likely to be imposed on Ameri- 
can citizens visiting Canada. American 
tourists are not required to secure any 
Canadian document either for entering 
or leaving Canada. Citizens of enemy 
countries would be subject to restric- 


tions but these will not affect in the 
slightest the movement of tourists from 
friendly or neutral countries, who will 
continue to be welcomed as they have 
been in the past.”—D. W. Griffiths, Di- 
rector, New Brunswick Government 
Bureau of Information. 


Ontario Still Invites You 


HE Canadian Parliament having re- 

cently proclaimed a Declaration of 
War, we feel there might exist in the 
minds of some American sportsmen the 
impression that they would encounter 
difficulty in entering this Province in 
pursuit of their favorite sport, and that 
you might care to advise them they will 
be privileged to enter Ontario with the 
same ease as was customary previous to 
this Declaration. 

The prospects for big game hunters 
and those interested in the taking of 
ducks, geese, and upland small game 
such as grouse, never were better. We 
would, therefore, regret if any Amer- 
ican sportsmen who have been in the 
habit of shooting in this Province should 
forego the present season’s sport under 
the erroneous impression that they 
would encounter difficulty in entering or 
leaving Ontario—D. J. Taylor, Deputy 
Minister. 


Newfoundland Easy To Enter 


HERE is no restriction on United 

States tourists and sportsmen coming 
into Newfoundland. The defense regu- 
lations require a permit from the Com- 
missioner for Justice for firearms and 
ammunition before a Customs release is 
given. Cameras may be brought in, but 
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their use is restricted in certain cases. 

The permit from the Justice Depart- 
ment can be obtained. The restricted 
areas would not apply to the shooting 
country. 

The reports on game are excellent, and 
this includes a grand increase on par- 
tridge, snipe, and ducks.—Margaret F. 
Godden, Secretary, Newfoundland Tour- 
ist Development Board. 


North Carolina Wild Boars 


LEET and savage, the wild boars of 

western North Carolina are perhaps 
the most dangerous game that can be 
hunted within the United States today. 
Hunting them is a sport that appeals 
only to the hardiest, for it takes quick 
and deadly shooting and iron nerve to 
stop a charging wild boar. It is esti- 
mated that there are only 1,000 of these 
animals in North America, and of these 
fully one half roam the mountains that 
lie between North Carolina and Tennes- 
see. 

There is little likelihood of these boars 
being wiped out. They are very pro- 
lific, and they dwell in as rough coun- 
try as can be found on the continent. 
The record is held by a young woman 
who, several years ago, killed a 700-lb. 
tusker. But 300 lb. is about top weight 
for those killed during recent open sea- 
sons. 

The best way to hunt these big wild 
pigs is with Plott dogs. These dogs have 
good noses, deep chests, and are notable 
for their savagery. Most of the boar 
hunts start from Robbinsville, N. C., 
where are located a number of guides 
and packs of hounds. The Plott dogs 
originated in North Carolina. 

Locally known as “Rooshians,” these 
boars are said to have descended from 
a single pair, imported by an English- 
man who laid out a big game preserve 
in the mountains, and stocked it with 
buffalo, elk, and other big game. Moun- 
taineers long ago exterminated the 
other game, but the boars knew how to 
take care of themselves and have flour- 
ished. The meat of the giant swine is 
much relished, while the head of an old 





male with his long, keen-edged, and 
curling tusks, is an impressive trophy. 

The season opened Oct. 20, and con- 
tinues until Jan. 1. 


WHATS YOUR 


LOTTA FELLERS 








Good Oregon Hunting 


ULE deer in Oregon are plentiful in 

the Malheur, north and south Uma- 
tilla, Ochoco, and Fremont national 
forests. I prefer to hunt the Fremont 
out of Lakeview, as it is easy hunting 
and deer are more plentiful. Parts of 
several counties are open for elk. I al- 


| ways outfit from Milton for elk, as, under 


federal regulations, there are checking 
stations there for elk hunters. 

Hunting in Oregon is in easily acces- 
sible territory. Often you only have to 
carry your game about a mile to your 
car, and at times I have driven my car 
right up to deer and elk. There is some 
rough country in the Umatilla forests, 
but through inquiry you can avoid it, if 
you wish.—Dr. J. P. Bray. 
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~ THANKFUL/ 











Lets. be 


Thankful that we are Americans 
... thankful for a grand country, 
and another hunting season .. 
Once again we enter the field 
of SPORT... and not the field 
of BATTLE. Let's remember the 
danger of foreign entanglements 
..so that our entanglements 
may be only those of the briar 
in the field. While some nations 
revel in the open season on men 
and drink of hatred and despair 















7 Senp FOR 
YOUR COPY 
OF THE | 
SPORTSMANS 
RECORD 
BOOK 
pusneee 
LAIRD & 
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close 
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Name — 


Address — 


city—__ auet 


J. E. LAIRD, Pres. 
America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 


..give us a sane and happy hunting 
season .. and at the end of the day 
... LAIRD’S for an evening of good 
fellowship. Good hunting the 
American way .. and may we have 
the fortune and strength of a strong 
people to stay out of a weak war. 


(Signed) 





ishing and tuning 


ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2). 
Moose (1). Large Brown and Grizzly Bear 
(aggregate 2; Admiralty Isl. 1). Black Bear 
(3). Grouse (15), Ptarmigan (25), (aggregate 
25). Bag limits given are for nonres.; limits 
for res. are larger. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, 
south and west of Naknek River and Naknek 
Lake and the Katmai National Monument to 
the westermost boundary of the Aleutian Is- 
lands, and east of this area to 150th meridian, 
closes 30th; rest of Alaska closed. Fishing: 
Trout, except Dolly Varden (no size-—40). Dolly 
Varden Trout and all other fish (no limits). Li- 
censes: Hunting: Res. $1; nonres. $50, game 
birds only $10. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Bear, Fox, Raccoon, Opos- 
sum (no limits). Squirrel (10). Deer (1). 
Quail (12). Pheasant (2). Wild Turkey (1). 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Rails, 
Gallinules, entire month. Mourning Dove, north 
of U. S. Highway 80, opens 20th, south of U. S. 
Highway 80, entire month. Fishing: Black 
Bass (11”-10). White Lake Bass (10-15). 
Rock Bass (4'4"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). Crap- 
pie, White Perch, Calico Bass (8”-15). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salmon (12”-none). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $3, county $1; fishing, artif. bait, 
$1. Nonres.: Hunting $25, 7-day $5; fishing 
$5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, 
Coyote, Jackrabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit (6). Ducks, Geese, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Fishing: Black Bass, 
Channel Catfish (12”-10, not over 15 lb. and 1). 
Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). 
Crappie, Blue Gill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped 
Bass, Bullhead (no size-—20, not over 20 Ib. and 
1). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, 
hunting only $2.50, fishing only $1.75. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $25, small game and fish 
$10, fishing only $3; license required for 
predators. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (8). 
Deer (1), 12th to 16th only. Quail (12). Ducks, 
Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Woodcock, 
closes 15th. Fishing: Black Bass (10”~-15). 
Crappie, Calico Bass (8”"-15). Wall-eyed Pike 
(14"-6). Sunfish (no size-25). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, 
not required for rabbit or squirrel; fishing, 
with artif. bait $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $25, 
small game $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Bear (2). Rabbit (15). Quail (10). 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 5th. Band- 
tailed Pigeon, closes 1Sth. Fishing: Striped 
Bass (12”-5). Steelhead, Trout except Golden 
Trout, Whitefish, in a few districts and some 
rivers only. Salmon (local regulations). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob 
Cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Ringneck Chinese Pheasant (3), Ist to Sth. 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes Sth. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $5, small game and fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25, small game $5. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Rabbit, Wild Hare (3). Raccoon 
(no limits). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, Scot- 
ers, closes 5th. Fishing: Striped Bass (inland 
waters, 12”-none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pick- 
erel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-aggregate 10). Yel- 
low and White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Ice- 
fishing: Pickerel, Pike (aggregate 10). All 


Bobcat, Lynx, 


10 


fish (aggregate 20, 30 smelts additional). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5.35; hunt- 
ing only $3.35; fishing only $3.35, 3-day $1.35. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $14.35; hunting 
only $10.35; fishing only $5.35 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Rabbit (6). Quail (12). Pheasant (2). Ducks, 
Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes Sth. Woodcock, 
closes 15th. Fishing: Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12). Eel (12”, Delaware River and Bay 
14”—none). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel (10”-6). 
Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 
5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4"-5). Other fish (no limits). Li- 
censes: Not required, but permit (free) is 
necessary for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, 
Rabbit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Deer 
(1). Wild Turkey (2). Quail (15). Squirrel 
(15). There are numerous county seasons dif- 
ferent from state-wide seasons. Ducks, Geese, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Mourning Dove, en- 


tire month. Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12). 
Speckled Perch (7”-30). Bream (5-30). Pike 
(no size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, 


state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county other 
than county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $1.75. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit, Opossum, Raccoon 
(no limits). Squirrel (15). Deer (2). Wild 
Turkey (2). Quail (15). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes 29th. Mourning Dove, designated 
counties open 20th, rest of state open entire 
month. Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Crap- 
pie, White Perch, Calico Bass (8”—aggregate 
15). Bream, Rock Bass (4'%”-aggregate 15). 
White Lake Bass (10”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Jack Salmon, Pickerel (12”-none). (Aggregate 
all bream, 25; all game fish, 35.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county $1; fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county 
$5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 
5th. Fishing: Trout, Redfish, Black Bass (6”), 
Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size) (aggregate 
25 or 15 lb. and 1). Dolly Varden Trout (no 
size-25 lb.). Perch (no size-35). Whitefish (no 
size—50 lb.). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Game birds $10; fishing $5, 
10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Quail (12) closes 9th. 
Raccoon, Opossum (Southern Zone closed until 
15th) (no limits). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, 
closes Sth. Fishing: Crappie (8”-15), Rock 
Bass (6-15), Sunfish, Bluegill (5-15) (aggre- 
gate 25). Pickerel (16”), Wall-eyed Pike (12”) 
(aggregate 10). Black Bass (10”), White Bass 
(8”"), Yellow Bass (6”) (aggregate 10). Buffalo, 
Bullhead, Catfish, Carp, Sheepshead, Blackfin, 
Chub, Herring, Longjaw, Perch, Lake Trout, 
Whitefish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 


ing $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15, fishing $3. 
INDIANA 

Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 


Hungarian Partridge (5), Quail (10), closes 
20th. Rabbit (10). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, 
closes Sth. Fishing: Black, Silver, Kentucky, 
and White Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Bluegill, 
Rock Bass, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie (5”-ag- 


gregate 25). Pickerel, Pike (no size-6). Pike- 
Perch (10”-6). Yellow Perch (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; fishing only 
$2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Quail (8), open in a 
few counties until 15th. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes 5th. Fishing: Bullhead (no size- 
25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15). Carp, Buf- 
falo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish, Sheepshead (no 
limits). In Mississippi and Missouri Rivers: 
Bullhead, Buffalo, Sucker, Gar, Dogfish, Red- 
horse, Carp, Quillback, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Catfish (12”-5). Northern Pike (15”-15). Rock 
Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.—none). Sand Stur- 
geon (1 lb.-none). Black Bass (10”~5). Crap- 
pie, Perch, Yellow and Silver Bass (7”-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). Sunfish, Bluegill, Rock 
and Warmouth Bass (5”-15). (Aggregate of 30 
fish on which there is a catch limit.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1, hunting and fish- 


ing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 
6-day $1.50. 
KANSAS 

Hunting: Rabbit, Fox Squirrel, Coyote (no 


limits). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 5th. 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-15). Channel Catfish 
(12”-15). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”-15). Drum 
Perch (10”-15). Crappie (7”-15). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 
15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Quail (12). Rabbit (8). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes 5th. Woodcock, closes 15th. Fish- 
ing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 

LOUISIANA 
Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Squir- 


rel (10). Chipmunk (10). Deer (1). Bear (1). 
Quail (15). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 
29th. Rails, Gallinules, Mourning Dove, entire 
month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow 
Bass, White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish 
(5”-100). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, angling 
$1. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Rabbit (4). Raccoon (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15. Nonres.: Birds 
and small game $5.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Imported Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse (2). Rabbit, 
Hare (6). Wild Turkey (1). Partridge, Quail 
(6). Deer (1), 4th to 8th only. Ducks, Geese, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Mourning Dove, en- 
tire month. Woodcock, closes 15th. Licenses: 


Res.: Hunting $5.25, county $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.50. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Hunting: Hare (2). Rabbit (5). Deer (1), 
4th to 9th. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, Rails, 


Gallinules, Scoters, closes 5th. Fishing: Yel- 
low Perch, Horned Pout (no size-aggregate 
30). Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”- 
none). Pickerel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”-5) 
White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black 
Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.25, hunting only $2, fishing only $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.25, hunting 
only $10.25, fishing only $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Opos- 
sum, Red Squirrel, Woodchuck, Bear (no 
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limits). Cottontail Rabbit, Varying or Snow- 
shoe Hare (aggregate 5). Raccoon (Zone 1 
closed; Zones 2 and 3 open to 15th) (no limits). 
Fishing: Black Bass (10"-5). Pike, Pike Perch 
(14”"-5). Muskellunge (30”-none). White Bass 
(7"-10). Rock, Calico, and Strawberry Bass, 
Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), 
Warmouth Bass (no size), (aggregate 25). Oth- 
er fish (no limits). However, season is closed 
on all fishing in trout lakes and trout streams. 
Also, consult laws for special seasons before 
fishing in Great Lakes and connecting waters. 
Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing, non- 
trout 50 cents, all fishing $1. Non-res.: Small 
game, Zones 1 and 2 $5, Zone 3 $15; fishing $2, 
10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Gray and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 
7). Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare (no 
limits). Fishing: Whitefish (16”—none). Wall- 
eyed Pike (no size-8). Pickerel, Great North- 
ern Pike (no size-10). Muskellunge (no size- 
2). Sauger (no size-8). Crappie (no size-15). 
Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Catfish, Garfish, Carp, 
Dogfish, Redhorse, Sheepshead, Sucker, Eel- 
pout, Buffalo (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Small game $1, fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: Small 
game $25, fishing $4. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8). Deer (1) in desig- 
nated counties, opens 20th. Quail (12). Rabbit 
(10). Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Ducks, 
Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Mourning 
Dove, entire month. Fishing: Bass (10”=25). 
Crappie (8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$3.25, county $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: All 
game $25.25, small game only $15.25, 7-day 
small game, $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Quail (10). Rabbit, Raccoon, Opos- 
sum (no limits). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, 
closes 5th. Woodcock, closes 10th. Fishing: 
White Perch (9-15). Bass (8”-10). Crappie 
(6"-15). Jack Salmon (12”-5). Goggle-eye (5”- 
20). Channel Catfish (12”-10). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing, state $2.50, home and adjoining coun- 
ties $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, 
Wolverine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) 
in restricted areas. Bear (1). Ducks, Geese, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 5th. Fishing: All game 
fish (no size limits—aggregate 15, or 15 lb. and 
1, but not more than 5 of catch under 7”). Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game $1, game birds and 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Big game $30, game birds 
$10; fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Raccoon (2). Opos- 
sum (3). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 5th. 
Licenses: Res. $1.10; nonres. $10.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Wolverine, Coyote, Squirrel, Raccoon (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit (5), Mountain Hare 
(2), some counties closed. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes 5th. Licenses: Res. $2.50; non- 
res. $10. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Fox (no limits). Hare (3), Rabbit 
(5), (aggregate 5). Deer (1) closes 16th (some 
territory closed). Fishing: Yellow Perch (no 
size—40 or 10 lb.). Smelt, fresh-water (no size- 
5 lb.). Sucker (no limits). Pickerel (12”-10 
lb. and 1). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2.50. Nonres.: Hunting $15.15; fishing 
$4, 3-day $1.50. 
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after names of species. 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from off 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Unless otherwise noted, open seasons run from Dec. | to Dec. 31, 
inclusive. Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses 


Daily bag limits on migratory game birds are the same for all states 
of the United States. They are: Ducks, 10 (but not more than 3 can- 
vasback, redhead, bufflehead, or ruddy ducks, or an aggregate of more 
than 3 of these ducks); Geese and Brants, aggregate of 4; Coots, 25; 
Soras, 15; Rails and Gallinules (other than Soras and aes aggre- 
gate of 15; Wilson's or Jack Snipe, 15; Mourning Dove and W) 

Dove, aggregate of 15; Band-tailed Pigeon, 10; Woodcock, 4. 


icial sources and covering 


ite-wing 











NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Rabbit, Hare (6). Squirrel (6). 
Ruffed Grouse (3). Hungarian Partridge (3). 
Quail (10). Pheasant (2). Season on forego- 
ing closes 15th. Deer (1), 17th to 2Ist. Rac- 


coon (15), unlawful to hunt 17th to 21st. Ducks, 
Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 5th Fishing: 
Striped Bass (18”—none) Licenses: Res. : 


Hunting and fishing $3.10, hunting only $2.10, 
fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $10.50, fishing only $5.50. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Rabbit (no limits). Bear (1), closes 10th. Quail 
(10), closes 10th. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, 
closes 29th. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $4.50, 
big game only $3, birds only $2.50. Nonres 
Hunting $30.25, big game only $25.25, birds 
only $10.25. License not required to hunt pred- 
ators. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear (1) (many counties closed). 
Squirrel (5), Grouse or Partridge (2), Pheas- 
ant (4), Quail (6), Long Island only. Varying 
Hare (3), Cottontail Rabbit (6), (aggregate 6 
Raccoon (no _ limits) Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, Rails, Gallinules, closes 5th. Fishing: 
Pickerel, Pike, Pike Perch (12”-no limit in wa- 
ters open to netting, 10 in other waters). Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Sauger 
(no limits). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”—none 
Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). White Perch 
(no size-25). Striped Bass (12”—none) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $10.50; fishing only 
$5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wild Cat, Raccoon, Opossum, Rab- 
bit (no limits). Squirrel (10). Deer (1). Bear 
(2) Russian Boar (2) Wild Turkey (1). 
Quail (10). Ruffed Grouse (2). Ducks, Geese, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Mourning Dove, 
opens 20th Fishing: Black Bass, Rock or 
Striped Bass, Muskallunge (12”-8) Matta- 
muskeet Bass (10”-8). Bream, Robbin, Crap- 
pie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch, Red 
Fin (8”"-20). (Aggregate all game fish, 40.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; hunt- 
ing only $2.10, county $1.10; fishing only $2.10, 
1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fish- 
ing $5.10, l-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


No hunting or fishing allowed anywhere in 
this state during the entire month. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (4). Raccoon (2). 
Opossum (no limits). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes Sth. Fishing: Black Bass (10”- 
5). Crappie (6”-25). Bluegill, Rock Bass (5”=- 
20). Yellow Pike Perch (15”-8). Yellow Perch, 
White Bass, Sunfish, Catfish (no size-20). 
Muskellunge (30-40). Special limits in Lake 
Erie fishing district: Yellow Pike Perch, Cat- 
fish, Yellow Perch, White Bass, Muskellunge 
(no size-40). (Aggregate, entire state, all game 
fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fish- 
ing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $5.25, or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state; fishing 
$3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Quail (10), Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Fridays, and holidays only. 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes Sth. Wood- 
cock, closes 15th. Fishing: Trout (7”). Black 
Bass (8-10). Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crap- 


pie (5”"). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Li- 
censes: Res Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limits) (Jackson, 
Josephine, and Klamath Counties. closed). 


Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes Sth. Fish- 
ing: Trout (in tidewaters and designated rivers) 


(10”). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 15” 
to 20”, 15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 20”, 
3 Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1, but not over 
30). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no size- 


20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). There are many 
local regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 2- 
day $2. Non-res.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2- 
day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Red Squirrel (no limits). Raccoon 
(3 Deer (1), closes 15th. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes Sth. Fishing: Eel (no limits). 
Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker, 
Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). Rock Bass, 
inland waters only (no size-15). Pike Perch, 
Pickerel, Delaware River between Pennsylvania 
and New York only (12”-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $2.60 or fee charged nonres. in ap- 
plicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon, Gray Squirrel, Hare, Rab- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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More About Tagging 


EDITOR ECENTLY, John E. 
Outdoor Life: Carlson requested 

information on the ex- 
periences of others in tagging fish, so 
maybe this dope on tagging rainbows 
will help him. In the fall of 1938 we 
tagged 900 trout from 8 to 14 in. long 
and planted them in the Gunnison River. 
The tag was a noncorrosive one, about 
3/16 by % in., placed on the dorsal fin. 
In May, 1939, five of these fish were re- 
ported. We conclude that most of the 
trout that were tagged were caught last 
fall soon after we released them. The 
tags reported were in perfect condition 
and the fish showed no infection. 

In June, 1939, we marked 1,900 smaller 
rainbows, placing most of the tags on 
their tails. A few were tagged on the 
gill cover. So far we have had about 50 
of the legal-size fish reported, some with 
infection around the tag, and others 
which apparently lost the marker. We 
now plan to make a study at the hatch- 
ing ponds of the best spot on a fish to 
attach a tag. Our ultimate aim in tag- 
ging is to check on the migrations of 
trout in the Gunnison.—C. R. Walker, 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 


What the Country Needs— 


EDITOR HERE was a time 
Outdoor Life: when we could buy 

.22 shorts, loaded with 
Lesmok or semismokeless powder, that 
experts thought were good enough to 
rate a special barrel made by Pope, Pe- 
terson, or other experts. But no more; 
the .22 shorts on the market today are 
smokeless, noncorrosive, and _  clean- 
shooting, but their range of accuracy is 
about 25 ft. At 50 ft. you are lucky to 
get 10 shots touching the 9 ring, while at 
75, your target looks as if it had been 
hit by a charge of buckshot from an 
open bore. 

The manufacturers say that the short 
is only a plinker’s cartridge, but it isn’t 
even that. A bullet that will miss a 
sparrow at 25 yd. isn’t good enough to 
plink with. But we do need a cartridge 
for indoor or cellar ranges, one accurate 
enough for a 50-ft. range. The Long 
Rifle is too noisy, and in congested sec- 
tions you have to travel 40 or 50 miles to 
find a place to shoot outdoors. Why not 
a little more accuracy in the .22 short, 
enough to put it in the bull, where it 
used to go?—-Charles H. Chapman, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


1F YOUR GUN IS 
LIKE MY “KEY- 
HOLER" NO 
AMMUNITION ) 
1S ANY GOOD; 








Coyotes Kill Fawns 


EDITOR UNTERS out here 
Outdoor Life: in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains com- 
plain that they come across plenty of 
does but few bucks. Yet only once in 
the last 20 years have we had a winter 
severe enough to kill deer. Domestic 
sheep are no longer allowed to range 
here, and hunters aren’t very numerous 
20 miles from an automobile road. So 
what's the answer? 
Coyotes, in my opinion. They’re de- 
stroying a large proportion of the fawns 
born each year, and as the vermin in- 


crease rapidly (a pair will have from 2 
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to 10 pups a year) the situation is get- 
ting graver all the time. There’s no reg- 
ular bounty on them, and their pelts are 
worth little, so the only trapping that’s 
being done is that of government trap- 
pers. And I haven't run across one of 
them in deer country in 5 years. 

When I go into the mountains in early 
spring I come across many does with 
twin fawns; it seems to me that almost 


DO ¢ DO 
SUCH TERRIBLE 


Oy THINGS ? 








every one has twins. Yet in the fall I 
rarely see a doe with two fawns, and 7 
out of 10 haven't any at all. But wher- 
ever you find deer tracks, you'll find 
plenty of coyote tracks too. I had the 
good fortune to come upon a fawn be- 
ing run down by a coyote recently and I 
soon stopped the predator with a .30/40 
slug. But that fawn couldn't have last- 
ed another 50 yd. 

Summer trappers can reduce the pests 
by getting the old ones just after they 
den up to whelp. One trapper I know 
got 76 of the animals, various sizes, with- 
in two weeks. That saved a lot of game. 

Arthur Elmer, South Pasadena, Calif. 


Wants Grizzly Protected 


EDITOR OOKING through the 
Outdoor Life: game laws you pub- 

lished in October, I 
was interested to note the open seasons 
on bears in those states where the griz- 
zly is still found. These open seasons, 
without any distinction between black 
and grizzly bears, obtain in Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Wy- 
oming. Which means that the hunter, 
legally licensed, can kill any grizzly he 
comes across during the open season in 
those states. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey census of big-game ani- 
mals (which is the best available infor- 
mation we have on the subject), there 
are left today within the country not 
more than 1,108 grizzlies, including those 
in the various national parks and forests. 
Colorado has 9 of these bears, Idaho 78, 
Montana 552, New Mexico 4, Washing- 
ton 5, and Wyoming 460. From this it is 
to be seen that an animal which many 
noted hunters and naturalists consider 
the noblest of our big game is headed 
for early extinction. Yet open seasons 
are still declared! 

Probably one reason for this short- 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN# 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


sightedness is that occasionally a grizzly 
becomes a cattle killer, and so the stock- 
men are down on the whole race. But 
cattle-killing grizzlies, according to good 
testimony, are the exception, and so a 
fine and interesting creature is being 
destroyed because of the deeds of the 
few “black sheep.” Such a famous nat- 
uralist as Dr. William T. Hornaday, who 
certainly knew the grizzly well, de- 
clared that this bear is naturally peace- 
able and good-natured, and is rarely dan- 
gerous except when molested. 

The sportsmen of the country should 
protest against open seasons on an ani- 
mal so scarce, and so characteristic of 
the North America of the past.—William 
Graves, San Francisco, Calif. 


From Down Under 


EDITOR MAY AN Australian 
Outdoor Life: reader get into the 

discussion about fish 
biting twice in the same day? Not long 
ago a friend was fishing off the Victor 


SURE, WE 
HAVE FISH «4 
STORIES 
Too! 






Harbor jetty, here in Australia, when he 
hooked a barracuda. After playing it, 
he almost succeeded in landing the fish 
when his leader parted and the barra- 
cuda got away. 

A few minutes later a fellow fisherman 
hooked into a fighter which he finally 
landed. When this barracuda was 
opened my friend’s hooks were found 
imbedded in its stomach. At the time of 
the year this catch was made barracuda 
are very ferocious, which may explain 
the fact that he bit the second time. 
T. C. Chinner, Cummins, South Austra- 
lia. 


What's a Sportsman? 


EDITOR ECENTLY a corre- 
Outdoor Life: spondent wrote in 
‘“‘What’s on Your 
Mind?” that hunting is a sport for men 
only. That set me to thinking, and my 
conclusion is that hunting (and fishing 
too) is a sport for sportsmen only. What 
makes a sportsman? It’s not a matter 
of clothing, or tackle, or sex, or any- 
thing in the world but the attitude of 
the man or woman. 
Are you kindly, considerate of the 
other fellow, and as glad for him as you 
would be for yourself when he gets the 
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fine trophy? Are your dogs always hap- 
py to see you or do they slink away, tails 
between their legs? If there are only 
two guides available, do you see that 
your friend or guest gets the better one? 
If you know the water and the other 
fellow does not, do you start a race for 
the best fishing places, leaving him to do 
as well as he can? When you see a kid 
watching you with hungry eyes as you 
fish, do you ever stop and rig up a line 
for him too? Do you take only what 
game you need? Do you feel that be- 
cause you are footing the bills, those 
who serve you must put up with bad 
temper, stinginess, and general cussed- 
ness? Do you get your hunting and fish- 
ing licenses or try to sneak by? 

If you can give the right answers to 
these questions, and maybe a hundred 
others, perhaps in time you'll be a 
sportsman. And have a lot more fun.— 
J. L. Baughman, Houston, Tex. 


Just Roughing It 


OUR Mr. Botsford, 

who told us canned- 
hash eaters and wood- 
cock friers how to cook the kill, certain- 
ly made my mouth water. But I'd like 
to know where he does his camping. 
French dressing, made of “good oil” and 
garlic vinegar! Brandy, Burgundy, and 
so on—TI don’t carry them along in my 
camp kit. But then, I don’t carry an in- 
ner-spring mattress, either. Maybe Mr. 
Botsford does his hunting de luxe, with 
24 packers toting his folding house and 
a portable liquor store, and a fancy deli- 
catessen rolling along behind. Or maybe 
Mrs. B. (if there is one) does the hunt- 
ing, and he stays home to spread the 
caviar and get the champagne chilled. 
3ut seriously, those recipes did sound 
pretty good to me.—J. Lawrence, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Skittish in Arizona? 


EDITOR AJOR BARKER 
Outdoor Life: tells us, in “Bring- 

ing Home the Buck,” 
that hunters in the Southwest go out on 
horseback for deer, and when they get 
a buck it’s an easy matter to throw him 
over a mount in back of the saddle, and 
bring him home. 

Well, I’ve heard that some of the boys 
here who have tried that trick didn’t 
find it such an easy matter. Some of 
them had to tie the horse and blindfold 
him before they could get the buck 
aboard. Several hoisted the deer above 
the horse, then backed the critter under- 
neath, to lower the carcass on him. 

But all the horses needed was just one 
glimpse of that deer. Give a mount that 
glimpse, and he'll buck all the way 
home. If that’s an easy job I don’t want 
to see a hard one.—Veldon Naylor, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 








Weasel at Lunch 


EADING Donald 

Murfee’s account of 
his strange double 
prompts me to write of one I got re- 
cently. I had been out after birds and 
was about to cross a creek when I heard 
the terrified squeal of a rabbit. Think- 
ing that a hawk might be after him, I 
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ran through the brush along the creek 
toward a little clearing. 

Just as I got there, a rabbit bounded 
into the clear, squealing loudly, and ap- 
pearing all out of proportion at the front 
end. I shot at him but he ran faster 
than ever, although he stopped his 
squeals. Then the second barrel of my 
12-gauge dropped him. As I walked to- 
ward where he lay, I glanced at the 
spot where my first charge had hit, and 
there was a weasel, kicking his last. The 
double had another unusual angle in the 
fact that one seldom sees a weasel in 
the act of killing an animal.—Kenneth 
Peterson, Grayling, Mich. 


European Woodcock Suggested 


EDITOR O YOU think it fea- 
Outdoor Life: sible to import Eu- 

ropean woodcocks into 
this country alive? They could be flown 
across by plane from Norway or Eng- 
land and put on reserves and protected 
for a time. They no doubt would breed 
or mate with our domestic birds; they 
are much bigger and better than our 
own; and, like them, they would learn 


\F THE WAR KEEPS 
ON THEY'LL FLY 
OVER ANYWAY, 








to migrate in the spring and autumn. 
Why not suggest this idea to some of 
the game clubs in your country, and also 
to Nova Scotia, which has some good 
woodcock grounds?—Frederick Elliot, 
Exeter, Ont. 


Well, Let's Have Your List 


AVE just finished 

reading “What is 
a Game Fish?” and 
have scanned the list of game fish given 
therein. You can hardly imagine my 
chagrin at realizing that, having spent 
the better part of my life under the 
delusion that I had been fishing for 
game fish, I find that I have never even 
seen a game fish, let alone caught one. 

I spent twelve years as game commis- 
sioner and game protector, and two 
years with the state department of fish- 
eries, and on several occasions I won 
prizes in contests for largest fish. I well 
remember how proud I was with a 23-lb. 
steelhead. I even had my picture taken 
with it. 

I derive my only consolation now from 
that old saying, “Misery loves com- 
pany.” When I realize how many thou- 
sands are in the same boat with me, I 
have so much company that I am happy 
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a Maumn again. And so with this consoling 

steals thought in mind I say to C. Blackburn 
Miller and his salt-water cronies: Phooey 
to you!—Edgar Burkebile, Altoona, 
Wash. 

A-Case of Crowing Too Soon? 
EDITOR OR ABOUT 60 WELL,A GUN IS 
Outdoor Life: years I’ve been MEANT TO KILL 
wandering around WITH ! 
observing you hombres who spend 


your cash for hunting licenses, go 
out to shoot, and come home cussing 
the scarcity of game. Light your pipe 
and think it over: What have I done 
to help conserve wildlife? Maybe not 
an awful lot, but you can start now. 
It seems to me that the authorities 
are doing a lot in the way of conser- 
vation but often overlook a few good 
bets. 

The report of a Canadian wildlife 
survey indicated that 65 percent of 
the duck nests in the northern breed- 
ing grounds are destroyed annually 
by crows. We all know what these 
pests do to pheasant, quail, and par- 
tridge nests. Isn't it time we took a 
look around our own back yards 
maybe to do a little mopping up on 
crows and their runners-up, the 
hawks? Crows are wise old birds, but 
it’s easy enough to destroy a whole 
rookery of them if you take the time 
to develop a system. Likewise with 
hawks. Take your hawk call into a 
blind near a dead tree, and it'll be 
toes up for that bird destroyer. A 
half dozen bagged in an afternoon 
will delight anyone’s soul.—F. C. Fisk, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


oe HOST Hunt 
for Crows” in 
a recent number of 
OvutTpoor Lire described a technique 
new to me in the matter of hunting 
crows—the use of white clothing to 
render the hunters’ inconspicuous 
against the snow. Also, it told of the 
hunters’ adventures with an enthu- 
siasm that the reader can share. 
I am no friend of the crow; his 
deeds are evil and not well balanced 
by any good that he may do. There- 
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fore what I am to say may be taken 
with ill grace 

I know many gunners, old and 
young, who have taken to “predator 
control” with alacrity. The results, 
often, are beneficial. Sharp-shinned 
and Cooper’s hawks, great horned 
owls, and coyotes are justly under the 
ban of lovers of wildlife. Crows are 
in that category. Perhaps in some 
sections the numbers of woodchucks 
justify intensive shooting. But I con- 
fess I rather question the purpose of 
many of these gunners. Ostensibly 
they are moderating a plague of pests, 
and proudly they point to what they 
are doing. But it is my belief that 
their real satisfaction comes from 
killing something where they have a 
good excuse, and that “predator con- 
trol” among many of these men is 
nothing but a catchy phrase to jus- 
tify them. 

It seems like splitting hairs to ac- 
knowledge the good they may do and 
then question their motives. But it is 
my belief that this joy in killing is 
responsible for the destruction of 
many really important and beneficial 
species, such as the red-tailed, red- 
shouldered, and sparrow hawks, and 
the smaller owls which feed so large- 
ly upon field mice. It is my belief, 
based upon personal observation, that 
predator control is not so important 
as control of the predator controllers. 
With many of them possession of a 
gun means that they’ve got to kill 
something, and it doesn’t make much 
difference what.—J. George Atkinson, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SPORT FOR A WINTRY DAY 


Though December days may be short and gray and snowy, they 
give many a thrill to hunters who, like this man, have learned 
that jack rabbits can be sporting game. When a jack really 
gets going, it takes quick and fine shooting to bring it down 
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A sight to stir any hunter's blood. Gray geese sweep across a cold 
North Carolina sky to the watery banquet halls of Lake Mattamuskeet 


HE PROMISED TO BRING HOME 
A HONKER FOR THE BIG FEED, 
BUT IT PROVED A RASH BOAST 


OMORROW would be Christmas Eve. A few hours be- 
fore, a telegram had hummed north. “Will be home for 
Christmas,” it said, ‘with a good gray goose.” 

Now the wind was roaring lustily across waters which 
had lain calm and summery for days before. Spray drenched 
my face from the waves smashing over the gunwales. Lake 
Mattamuskeet on the North Carolina coast in a cold Decem- 
ber dawn, and my boast had to be made good by dark. 

Honk! Ah-honk! Whoo-oop! While the clangor of geese 
and swans rang from the sky, my guide, Allen Osborn, dug his 
long pushing pole into the vast, shallow lake. Through the 
pearly darkness I saw his slicker-clad form fighting the skiff 
through a northeast blow. Honk! Honk! Ah-honk! 

It was 6:15 as we reached the blind. Suppose you take my 
place there, and wait for the shooting period to start. Your 
decoys are all out. A yellow spark flares across the water, as 
some gunner lights up to still the pounding in his breast. Wild 
Canada geesé are streaming overhead in hundreds, bound for 
that sportsman’s savings bank: the federal refuge which occu- 
pies part of the lake. You hear the silky whisper of their 
wings. Their resonant honking sets your heart to thumping. 

Quanck! Quarter of seven. Twenty fat mallards swish over- 
head. In spite of yourself you crouch low, as though the day 
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Nothing like having a bird in the hand, 
if you've just got to deliver the goods 





were older. Chestnut breasts flash in 
the level rays of the sun, underbodies 
are alight. Honk! Ah-honk! Ever and 
again sounds the baying of geese on 
the wing. Look! A wavering black 
line off there; two V's close above you. 

Your watch comes out, held in a 
shaky grasp, and you stare at the 
crawling hands. Two minutes of seven! 
Two whole minutes of a lifetime drag 
slowly by, as you sit unbreathing; as 
wild geese and black ducks winnow 
overhead; as a pair of streamline pin- 
tails zoom past so close that 
you're sure you could drop one 
with each barrel. 

Then it’s seven. Funny thing! 
At two minutes of, the sky 
above your blind was singing 
with waterfowl. Now the heav- 
ens are empty except for a lone, 
high-flying flock and sundry 
birds, of course, that fall to 
bang - bang- bangs from other 
blinds. 

For Allen and me, in our 
blind on Lake Mattamuskeet, 
that December morning last 
year was quiet—-except for the 
wind that roared across white- 
flecked water and sang in our 
ears; except for the shouting 
and bugling of swans drifting 
back and forth like giant neck- 
laces in the sky; except for wild 
geese that dropped with reso- 
nant baying to the decoys be- 


It's shortly after 6 a.m., and 
Allen Osborn is setting out the 
decoys on his chosen spot. Then 
back to the blind, to wait al- 
most unbreathing for 7 to come 
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fore distant blinds; except for the 
booms and bangs of other gunners who 
were gathering their hoped-for feasts 
of Christmas geese. The honkers sim- 
ply didn’t come our way. 

None did, that is, until close to 11 
o'clock. Then, all of a sudden, the 
guide dropped below the fringe of 
three-square bulrushes. He went down 
like a mallard centered with a load of 
4’s, and I was close behind him. 

“There's a lone goose a-comin’,” he 
whispered. “He’s way down low, a-fly- 
in’ right ovah the watah. If he don’t 
get scared he'll be in gunshot in a 
second.” 

We both scrooched up to watch the 
silhouette come sweeping in. It flared, 
to show broad-winged against the sky, 
then dropped low again. In a moment 
the bird was at the outer decoys, and 
spread the webs of his big black feet 
to light among them with a splash. 

Breathing hard and fast, I waited for 
a long half-minute before I felt calm 
enough to raise my gun. My gray 
goose of Mattamuskeet, my boasted 
Christmas game, would fly fast, I knew, 
when my gun went up. Though I’ve 
pulled a trigger many times, not often 
have I wanted a shot to strike home as 
I wanted this one to. My heart was 
thumping savagely. 

Then I was standing erect. The gun 
was at my shoulder with the safety 
off. The waters lapped softly at the 
glistening wet sides of the decoys, and 
I could hear the guide’s excited breath- 
ing. Standing erect, I was, with a wild, 
wild Canada goose swimming before 
me within gunshot! 

The bird swam skittishly, to be sure, 
but he kept on swimming. He did not 
fly until I'd stood the suspense as long 
as I could. Then I cried in a cracked 
tenor, “Get going, sport!” or words to 
that effect. With a nasal ah-honk the 
lone goose took the air; and the bead 
was on him from the moment that 
he flew. 

Gray wings were spread wide, black 
webs were clear; the bird was hammer- 





ing aloft into the little gale. Ka-boom, 
roared the old 12 with a volley of 
chilled 2’s .. . and then I could think 
definitely about Christmas dinner, be- 
cause I’d made good on my telegraphed 
boast. 

An hour passed. We ate lunch. Far 
over the hazy lake appeared a waver- 
ing line. It was a long, forked line, 
which slipped and shifted as it moved. 
“Them’s ducks,” said the guide. And 
when we saw that the V was headed 
generally toward us we shrank below 
the blind, and the guide whistled wheu- 
wheu like a miniature locomotive be- 
cause they were widgeon. 

Widgeon don’t dee-coy very well, he 
told me. They don’t begin to tumble in 
the way mallards will, or blackheads. 
But we might just luck a few in: 
wheu-wheu! And we did. 

The flock still was a long way off 
when three black specks split from it. I 
saw them coming like bullets directly 
toward us. Then something about our 
set-up looked suspicious. I don’t know 
whether it was the duck blocks ranged 
near the geese, or only the way khaki- 
clad predators crouched in a blind must 
look to gun-wise game. Anyway, the 
ducks were so disturbed that it took 
two roaring barrels and a word of pray- 
er to bring even the hindmost bird of 
the trio spinning down, to strike the 
water with a smack a long way out. 

Wildfowl are temperamental critters. 
Few birds were using the air lanes by 
Allen Osborn’s famous blind on that 
rowdy day before Christmas Eve. Not 
nearly so many as had come in for 
Allen’s equally well-known partner, 
Clarence Wise, when I’d hunted with 
him on a lucky day earlier in the 
season. 

Since the shooting was so slow, we 
talked along about wild turkeys, bird 
dogs, the fishing at near-by Oregon In- 
let. Then I decided I’d snap a picture 
of my goose. Did the guide think it 
would be all right to get out and stretch 
our legs? Allen said it ought to be 
safe, since we’d hardly had a shot all 
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So near, but yet so far. 
Canada geese swarm 
over the government- 
protected part of the ‘ 
lake in safety, after run- 
ning a gantlet of hunt- 
ers. Those are whistling ~ 
swans in the foreground F 


Honk! Ah-honk! It takes 
a veteran guide to call 
down those wise old gan- 
ders. But when widgeon 
come in the caller must 
sound like a miniature 
locomotive: Wheu-wheu! 


So he picked 


up the bird, I 
emptied my gun for the picture-taking, 
and we both crawled out of the blind. 

Now you know as well as I do what 
happens when a gunner gets out of his 


day. 


blind. It doesn’t happen every time, 
but it comes so close to that, that the 
exceptions aren’t worth mentioning. On 
this hideous occasion we were barely 
clear of the blind when there sounded 
from the sky a mellow honk, ah-honk! 

From the sky? No, friend. Barely 
skimming the trees a scant eighty 
yards off came a dozen big Canada 
geese. The birds had seen our decoys 
and found the prospective company to 
their liking. Their wings were all but 
cupped. Twelve black heads were 
cocked in friendly anticipation. And 
we were crouched on bare, bare ground! 

Allen’s face wore the agonized look 
of a youngster caught with his hand in 
the cooky jar. My heart almost 
thumped through my ribs as I broke 
the gun—slowly, slowly—and wormed 
in the heavy shells. Those wise geese 
weren’t favorably impressed with the 
company our dee-coys were keeping. 
They hung in the air for a dozen sec- 
onds while sunlight bounced up to gild 
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their undersides. Then they started to 
float away on unmoving wings. 

But Allen had seen doings like this 
before. Honk, honk, he cried; ah-honk! 
And the pathos in his cries was more 
than the geese could withstand. They 
turned—hesitantly, it is true—but they 
turned back to the decoys! 

Of course I hardly believe in Santa 
Claus, and likely you don’t either. But 
we can believe in believing in him. And 
because one sometimes does rely on 
Santa, perhaps, I chanced a too-long 
shot at one huge bird. I fired at him 
first when it was plain that the birds 
would come no closer; again when he 
flinched at the blast. But when he 
drifted off slowly from the flock as it 
hammered away, and when another 
great bird swung off to accompany 
him on his last long sail into the land 
of crippled birds, then shifted back to 
the flock to leave him all alone—at 
that point I resolved anew that I would 
not soon again be tempted to fire at 
good game too far away. 

Twelve swans flew low over our 
heads. I heard the slow, mighty music 
of their wings. A marsh hawk flapped 
over our strip of dike, searching the 
rushes and scrub for wounded game. 
Somewhere a pipit let out a plaintive 
whistle. The guide swore that chis 
sparrow-size bird was crying from 
fright at the predator. “‘But them little 
mah’sh birds are smaht,” he declared. 
“They ain’t no bird-hawk evah gonna 
catch one o’ them!” 

Then: “Get down!” he hissed of a 
sudden, and I did his bidding. But the 
eight honking geese he had spied not a 
great way off found other forms fairer 
than our decoys. When we saw for a 
certainty that they were going to stool 
to a blind far away, we stood erect to 
stretch our legs; and to get the cold 
from our feet, for the afternoon was 
getting well along. 
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Onk, onk, onk, we heard our lost 
birds baying, as they wheeled over 
Wise’s blind. Ah-honk, came a muted 
answer from below. The geese cupped 
their wings and went rocking down be- 
low the sky line of smoky pines. One 
moment more and we knew we would 
hear guns roaring; see only seven geese 

or maybe six, or four—leap up into 
the sky. ... 

Whoosh-ssh! With the suddenness of 
an explosion the sound of wings was in 
my ears. I whirled in consternation 
and the gun flew up. But the two giant 
geese, that had come from nowhere be- 
hind us and passed no more than a 
stone’s throw up, already were winging 
far across the water. 

The time had come too soon for 
watching the little black hands again. 
Three o’clock. I killed one of a pair of 
black ducks that circled outside the 
decoys when the guide quacked at 
them hoarsely. Three-thirty. We 
watched a skiff pull off from a distant 
blind and wondered whether it meant 
bag limits filled or gunners that had 
given up. Quarter of four — fifteen 
minutes till shooting must stop. We 
talked along lazily, thinking it might 
be well to start taking up the decoys 
because there hadn’t been a wing flurry 
for quite a while. Then the guide whis- 


pered, ‘‘“Get down! Get down! Geese!” 
I saw them coming, of course, 
through the network of twigs and 


sedge. I saw five broad hulks headed 
fairly toward us; and a long V behind 
a close-knit flock of ten. And off be- 
yond them I looked on the grandest 
climax the gods of the wild can offer in 
the magic hour when 4 o’clock is close 
at hand. 

Pintails rose from the federal refuge 
down the lake in clouds like silver bees. 
White swans were sawing through the 
sky in pairs and in baying flocks. Mal- 
lards, widg- (Continued on page 55) 
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IST on the water, as impene- 
trable as a Bay of Fundy 
fog. Our canoe crept forward 
noiselessly, with no sound of 
paddle or ripple of water at the bow. 
My Indian guide was a master canoe- 
man, more skilled than any other I have 


known. Suddenly he held the canoe 
motionless with a deft twirl of the 
paddle. 


“Moose!"”" he whispered, peering 
tensely into the murk. 

I strained eyes and ears that I might 
discern what he had seen or heard. But 
my senses are not trained, as his had 
been from infancy, to separate the 
wanted from the unwanted. To me the 
silence was unbroken, the mist a void. 
Bernie's left hand left the paddle and 
pointed. My eyes followed and saw noth- 
ing. Again he worked the paddle so 
delicately that the canoe seemed to 
creep forward of its own volition. Then, 
after a few feet, I heard. 

There was a watery swish, then the 
sound of water, falling in drops into the 
water. Puzzled at first, then I under- 
stood. Somewhere ahead of us, not fifty 
feet away, Was an unseen moose, plung- 
ing its head into the water, seizing 
water plants with its long and mobile 
lips, and pulling them up for food. The 
sound of trickling water came from the 
dripping plants as they dangled from 
its mouth. 


Was it a bull or a cow? I gripped my- 


rifle, waiting for the mist to thin out 
enough for me to see. For thirteen years 
I had waited and longed for this mo- 
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ment. Now, in spite of all the resolu- 
tions I had made to be calm, my nerves 
were taut. I sat in the bottom of the 
canoe as rigid as iron, almost afraid 
to breathe for fear of scaring the 
moose. Then Bernie gave a wonderful 
exhibition of skill. He had to keep the 
moose upwind, though its exact loca- 
tion could not be determined, and he had 
to maneuver the canoe close enough for 
the moose to be seen—all without a 
sound to frighten the game. The canoe 
glided forward, quartering the water 
like an eager hound seeking a lost trail. 
Sunrise was not far off, for the mist to 
the east took on a delicate glow. The 
canoe stopped. Bernie’s black eyes 
snapped. 

““Moose!”’ he whispered. 

I followed the direction of his eyes. 
At first I could see nothing, so Bernie 
worked the canoe in closer. Then I no- 
ticed a place where the mist seemed a 
little darker. I strained my eyes. At last 
I saw. There was a cow moose, stand- 
ing in about two feet of water, the roots 
of the water lilies on which she was 
feeding hanging from her loose lips like 
the feelers of a catfish. I could hear 


’ No wonder these 

guides are proud! 

The wide antlers 
2 of this splendid 
z bull came close 
: to breaking the 
“4; record for their 
section of Quebec 








the sudden whistling intake of my own 
breath in my surprise at seeing the big 
brute so near. 
“Cow,” whispered Bernie. ‘“‘No shoot.” 
We waited and watched. Here was a 


picture I would never forget—that big, 
black creature against a background 
of mist, grotesque and ugly, yet majes- 
tic. 

“Bull!” hissed Bernie. 

My heart jumped. Now, beyond the 
cow and not more than a dozen feet 
away, I could see a yearling bull with 
spike horns eight or ten inches long. I 
fumbled at the safety of my rifle, a 
Winchester .30, Model 94. When you 
wait for thirteen years, any bull looks 
good to you. 

“No good,” whispered Bernie. I 
sighed and relaxed. After all, this was 
only my first day in the Quebec wilder- 
ness. There would come other and bet- 
ter bulls—I hoped. 

We were hunting the country south 
of Lac St. Jean and northwest of the 
Laurentides National Park. Dr. Chris 
Krauss, my friend of many years, and 
I had gone to Lac Bouchette, about 175 
miles north of the city of Quebec, where 
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Trophies for Chris 
and the author, as 
well as plenty of 
meat for cook and 
guides, make all of 
the party happy as 
the hunting trip 
draws near its end 


Dennis holds the 
canoe steady in 
the swift current of 
the Metabetchou- 
an. "We go now," 
he proposes toChris 


THIS HUNTER GOT THE FIRST SHOT, BUT 
AS USUAL A GIRL GOT THE LAST WORD 


we had met our guides and cook—Ber- 
nie, Dennis, and Leo. All were Indians, 
and none of them knew more than a 
bare dozen words of English. They did 
know a little French, and as Chris and 
I could speak a little too we managed 
to make out, though our efforts to un- 
derstand and be understood were ludi- 
crous. There are no roads out of Lac 
Bouchette into the country we were to 
hunt. We took a logging train at day- 
light and got off at Lac Kiskisink. 

Lac Kiskisink is about nine miles 
long—a fact which made the first stage 
of our canoe trip the easiest. We car- 
ried two complete sets of camping 
equipment, with one canvas tent for 
our headquarters camp, and two silk 
tents for side trips from there. In this 
manner we were able to comb a lot of 
territory without being encumbered 
with much duffel. Also, if our canoes 
should be upset in the rough water of 
the Metabetchouan River, all our equip- 
ment would not be lost. 

The Indians say that the best time 
for calling moose is during the full 
moon of September. We had timed our 
trip to be in our hunting country on 
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Mirror in one hand, 
razor in the other, 
the author has a 
rough shave in icy 
weather. Note the 
warm woolen socks 
he uses as gloves 


the 15th, when the season 
opened. 

The leaves still clung to 
the trees but were dead and 
without color. Up there the 
frost doesn’t come with 
gentle, warning nips as it 
does in my home state of 
New Jersey, but with a sudden, fierce 
intensity that blasts grass, weeds, and 
leaves. Every portage had its ruffed 
grouse and spruce hens. They were sur 
prisingly unafraid. Accustomed_ to 
grouse at home that are the wildest of 
the wild, flushing many yards away and 
speedily ducking behind trees, it was a 
new experience to see these fine birds 
hardly bothering to get out of our path, 
flying to the nearest tree and, from a 
low limb, sticking out their necks to 
look at us. I got within five feet of one 
of them, and took movies of her from 
that distance. 

Ice formed every night. As the air 
was colder than the water, almost al- 
ways there was a heavy mist. There 
were many wild ducks, and they showed 
no signs of migration. Apparently they 
don’t go south until freeze-up. 































Our first portage gave me a thrill. 
The ground along it looked like a cow 
yard, so scarred was it with moose 
tracks. Eventually we came to Lac des 
Isles, at a point where entered a large, 
rocky, and rapid brook. Near its mouth 
was a long, deep pool that looked 
trouty. Chris and I dumped our loads of 
duffel in a hurry, and grabbed our fly 
rods. Using Parmachene Belle and 
toyal Coachman wet flies, tied on barb- 
less hooks, we got action almost at 
once. Before Chris had made three casts 
he had hooked and landed a brook trout 
weighing about three pounds. By the 
time the Indians had brought over all 
our dunnage, we had caught enough 
trout for all five men to eat. Not one 
weighed less than two and one-half 
pounds. Up to that time I had never 
caught a (Continued on page 69) 
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Blowing his huge oxhorn, Duchamp kept 
in touch with his hounds as they nosed 
through muck in search of coon scent 


oe 00-00-00! - Woo-00-00!” 

Paul Duchamp lowered 

the huge oxhorn from his 

lips and we listened. Weird 
sound, that. Anyone hearing its mourn- 
ful wail, coming from the heart of the 
Big Swamp, would not find sleep easy 
that night with thoughts of the fear- 
some “killerswifts” and “bossyboos” of 
childhood legend. The moon, two days 
past its full, swung aloft in a cloudless 
sky and mist rose like smoke from the 
silvery surface of New Jersey’s Passaic 
River. The tall weeds were white with 
their loads of snowlike frost. My feet, 
incased in rubber boots, were like ice 
in spite of my heavy woolen socks. 
Three short barks, followed by a mu- 
sical bay, came faintly from the tangle 
of the swamp. 

“That’s Queenie,” 
“She's working.” 

“Does she always answer like that 
when you blow your horn?” I asked. 

“Yes, if she hears it. She’s a good 
dog. I could bring her in by blowing 
the horn a little longer.” 

Dried grass and brush swished and 
crackled in the darkness. Not far away 
some animal was coming toward us. 

“That’s Red,” explained Duchamp. 
“He’s come in to report.” 

The big young redbone hound 
bounded into the circle of our flash- 
lights, jumped up at his master, and 
was away. Queenie and Red are of the 
best Kentucky stock and Duchamp, 
himself a Kentuckian transplanted to 
New Jersey, favors redbones as coon 
dogs. It is a pleasure to see him handle 


said Duchamp. 
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_ the Passaic River. He had 


them. He is kind to them, they love 
him, and are models of obedience. They 
seem to understand and anticipate his 
every wish. 

The going was tough. We crossed 
wide stretches of reedy swamp, skirted 
pools of water, and plodded through 
muck that shook like jelly and some- 
times gripped my feet so tightly that I 
almost pulled off my boots in trying to 
get free. Again we’d find ourselves in a 
tangle of brush and fallen trees, where 
it was a question as to which was less 
difficult: to crawl over or under. In 
the open places the moonlight was so 
brilliant that we could save the cells in 
our flashlights, but in the woods we 
had to keep them going all the time. If 
you directed the beam of light toward 
the ground, to avoid muck holes or root 
tangles, you wouldn't see the brush 
and tree limbs which 
slapped your face un- 
til it stung. It was 
Hobson's choice. Now 
and then, in spite of 
all my caution, I'd 
get hung up in a 
patch of bull briers 
which went right 
through my clothing 
and cut the skin. But 
anyone who has not 
been deep in the 
woods in autumn 
moonlight has missed 
a lot of mystery, 
thrill, and beauty. 

We tramped for 
miles. It was after 
midnight, the dogs 
had been working for 
at least five hours 
without striking coon 
scent, and the pros- 
pect was not so good. 

“T don’t know 
what’s the matter 
with the coons this 
year,”’ said Duchamp, 
as we rested for a 
moment in a little 
clearing that was a 
pool of light in the 
darkness. “I’ve been 
out a number of times 
in places where I’ve 
always put up a coon 
before, and haven't 
had any luck at all.” 


Duchamp led me to a tree 
standing on the bank of 


killed ao big coon in it the 
year before, and hoped 
that it would yield again 


By ALLEN PARSONS 








I filled my pipe and lighted it. “Ought 
to be good coon country here,” I ob- 
served. ‘Lots of good den trees, many 
little brooks and ditches to give them 
food, and this swamp covers a lot of 
territory.” 

“It is good coon country, 
hasn't proved so this year.” 

Ow, ow, ow, ow-00! Mellow as “the 
horns of elfiand, faintly blowing’’ came 
Queenie’s hot-scent cry from the heart 
of the swamp, far off, but eager and in- 
sistent. No sound from Red, but Red 
is a silent trailer and lets Queenie talk 
for them both. That’s a feminine pre- 
rogative. The baying ended with a 
chorus of barks. Treed! 

“Come!” said Duchamp, and set off 
on a run. 

We floundered through a reedy and 
watery swamp, and entered the dark 
loneliness of the forest. I used to be a 
pretty good runner, but those rubber 


but it 
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could see 


boots had me hobbled. I 
Duchamp’s flashlight bobbing ahead of 
me, steadily getting farther away. I 
didn’t want to lose him, for while he 
knows the Big Swamp almost as well 
as he does his own living room, it is a 
vast and rather fearsome place to one 
who enters it for the first time, as I 
had done. So instead of following his 
roundabout course, avoiding blow 
downs and muck holes, I took a bee 
line, hoping to close the distance be- 
tween us. 

By now I was conscious that I had 
been smoking too much, that I had too 
much clothing on, that rubber boots 
are an invention of the devil to aid him 
in catching the sinful, and that I'd 
been too fond of the fleshpots. Du- 
champ’s flashlight was out of sight, 
but luckily Queenie was lifting her 
nose to the sky and telling the moon- 
lit world of her ecstasy. That helped. 

My flashlight, in almost constant use 
for nearly six hours, went dead, and I 
was alone in the dark. Charging 
through the brush like a runaway 
moose, I found myself in a muck hole, 
over my boots in water. Luckily a fal- 
len tree was within reach and I pulled 
myself out, the air reeking with the 
stench of the decayed vegetation I'd 
drawn up with my boots. Just beyond 
was a ridge of dry land. As I topped 
the rise, Queenie’s clamor became deaf- 
ening, and I could see Duchamp’s flash- 
light beam thrown upon a small tree. 

“Are you all right?” he yelled. 

“O. K.,” I panted, stopping to get 
my breath. “What you got?” 

“Possum! The dogs have treed it!” 

Ducham*™ was standing by a small 
oak tree, hislight focused upon a pos- 





sum crouched in the first fo.c. The 
dogs had almost lost their senses in 
their excitement, and were making 
frantic efforts to get at that strange 
creature which always looks as though 
it were sneering. 

I gazed at it in curiosity. It was the 
first time I'd seen one treed by dogs, 
and this is an animal which seems like 
the survival of another age. That it is 
our only marsupial, that its young are 
born in a comparatively undeveloped 
state, and that it seems to be increas- 
ing its range—these facts, together 
with the knowledge that around it 
centers a great deal of misinformation 
as to its breeding habits, made it of 
particular interest to me. 

As I looked on, Queenie made a tre- 
mendous jump and snapped her jaws. 
They connected, and she almost brought 
the possum down. It was hurt. It still 
clung to the tree, but with great effort, 
and its head hung down. Encouraged 
by her success, Queenie jumped again. 
Her jaws closed on the possum, and 
down it came. In a flash Red was upon 
it, and the two dogs had a tug of war. 

When Duchamp recovered the dead 



















We found our coon at last, in 
the small oak at upper left. 
Plainly irked by his cramped 
quarters, he accepted the fren- 
zied dogs' challenge to fight 
and came slowly down the trunk 


The hounds paused at the edge 
of a ditch, and then seemed to 
confer. A coon had been there, 
but the trail was far too cold 


Mud holes weren't the half of 
it. Below is one of the many 
tangled blowdowns that made 
the going hard. Over or under; 
there was no other way around 





possum, I examined it carefully. It was 
a male, showing the double organ of 
generation, which has given rise to the 
erroneous belief that the fertilization 
of the female is accomplished through 
her nostrils. Actually, generation is 
normal, the female being unique in 
having two cervixes to the womb. 

“Well, Br’er Possum butted in, and 
now we aren't skunked,” I said, seating 
myself on a rock to empty my boots of 
their ill-smelling mud and water. 

“Tired? Want to quit?” asked Du- 
champ. 

“Not on your life! We haven't got a 
coon yet.” 

It was getting along toward 3 a.m., 
and the moon was making its long 
descent toward the horizon. As we 
walked along the banks of the river, 
we heard, in one place, the sleepy chat- 
ter of wild ducks that had pitched in 
there on their way south. The Big 
Swamp is so wild, so little visited, that 
it was hard to believe we were almost 
within shouting distance of heavily 
populated communities. The difficulty 
of travel within it, except when the 
ground is frozen, has discouraged fa- 
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A New Jersey bog at night, and a big round moon, and the bay- 
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ing of dogs on the trail of coon or possum, all add up to witchery 
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miliarity. I looked toward the black 
woods at our left, and remembered. 

“Say, haven't got some extra dry 
cells with you, have you?” 

Duchamp grinned, and dug into his 
pockets. ‘You bet I have. One time 
my flash burned out while I was deep 
in the swamp, and I thought I never 
would get out. I fell into deep ditches, 
nearly got sucked under in the ooze, 
and when I got clear I was as scratched 
up as a dog after a fight with a big 
buck coon. Now I always carry an 
extra supply of cells.”’ 

I loaded my flashlight and felt better. 
The dogs had been cast off again, and 
had disappeared into the woods. Once 
in a while we could hear Queenie give 
a short bark as she came across a cold 
trail. Red was a youngster, and not 
yet so keen a hunter. At long intervals 
he would gallop up, jump first on his 
master and then on me, and disappear 
again. Friendly soul, that Red. 

The forest awoke to sound. Queenie 
bugled away like mad. We'd hardly 
started toward her than she barked 
tree. Duchamp blistered the air with a 
few well-chosen remarks. 

“I thought so!” he exclaimed. “That 
coon has treed in a big den tree, at the 
foot of the ridge over there. Bet I’ve 
lost at least five coons in that same 
big tree during the last four years!” 





He plodded toward the 
ridge without enthusi- 
asm, and his hunch was 
right. Queenie was try- 
ing to climb a giant pop- 
lar, with Red paying her 
the compliment of en- 
thusiastic imitation. 
Even if we’d wanted to 
climb it (which we 
didn’t), that tree was a 
natural sanctuary. Some- 
where within its depths 
was one safe coon, 
thumbing his nose at 
the dogs and sounding 
off at us. Duchamp 
called off the hounds. 

“Try again, pups,” he 
ordered, with a wave of 
the hand. “Get going!” 

We crossed a_ wide, 
black, deep-looking ditch 
on a very small and 
slippery log. If you wish 
to cultivate agile habits 
and become acquainted with a vast va- 
riety of backbone creeps, try walking 
at night across a ditch of unknown 
depth, on a log that you could pick up 
and carry on your shoulder. Halfway 
across I stopped and teetered uncer- 
tainly, the hair of my head pushing 
against my cap. By heroic effort I got 


across, and as I 
made the bank I 
caught Duchamp 


laughing at me. He 
had walked the log 
like a_ tight - rope 
performer, but per- 
haps my feet are 
too big. In the dis- 


tance, beyond the 
edge of the swamp, 
a rooster crowed 
lustily, deluded by 
the moon into the 
belief that dawn 
was coming. Du- 
champ looked at his 
watch. 


“If we can’t start 
a coon within the 
next hour we'll have 
to call it off,” he 
said. “Just my luck, 
but I’ve got to leave 
my house at 6:30 
this morning to go 
up country. Got 
business to attend 
to.” His voice was 
mournful. 

“What'll you do 
for sleep?’ I asked. 

“Have to wait un- 
til I get back in the 
afternoon,” he an- 
swered. “But that’s 
nothing. During 
coon-hunting season 
I'd sooner hunt than 


sleep.” 
Queenie’s mellow 
bay broke into a 


Surprise! A possum, not 
a coon, was treed. Badly 
hurt by one of Queenie's 
high jumps, it now clung 
rather feebly to a limb 








ae 


Far in the distance Queenie's barking told that quarry had 
been treed, and Duchamp and the author set off on a mad run 


one-voice chorus, without a part miss- 
ing—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
She rang the changes, and sounded like 
a finished performer on the French 
horn. The chase circled to our left, 
then behind us, ending in a chorus of 
barks. Treed! 

The next half hour was confusion. I 
raced after Duchamp through all the 
swamp had to offer in the way of hard 
going. I came to a stretch of reedy 
marsh that somehow looked familiar, 
and Duchamp’s black figure ahead of 
me cut straight across it. I had a 
premonition. Had the coon played a 
dirty trick on me, crossing the ditch on 
that selfsame log that I had teetered 
on, not long since? Yes, the coon had 
done just that; and the log looked 
slimmer and slipperier than _ before. 
Duchamp breezed across, hardly slow- 
ing his speed. Now it was up to me. 
Beyond the ditch lay the coon, the car 
and eventually home. I had tried cross- 
ing that log carefully, inch by inch, and 
had almost pancaked. Now I would 
try it on the run, as Duchamp had done. 

I made it beautifully—that is, until 
I could have touched the bank with my 
hand, when the log broke. Let us pass 
by that unpleasant moment. There are 
times that try the sportsman’s soul. 

When I finally reached Duchamp he 
was standing guard on the coon, which 
had been unable to pick the right sort 
of tree before the dogs were on him. 
The tree was small, the coon was a 
very large one, and he was plainly 
irked by his quarters. His eyes gleamed 
green in the light of the flashes, and he 
clearly felt outraged and in a fighting 
mood. The dogs were leaping at the 
tree, daring the coon to come down and 
fight. The coon accepted the challenge. 
I leveled the single-barreled shotgun, 
just in fun. (Rifles are barred in Jersey 
hunting.) It was understood that I 
wasn’t to shoot. Red needed experience 

Duchamp wanted him to get it in the 
only way. The coon backed slowly 
down the tree, like a bear cub, glaring 
over his shoulder, the black stripes 
across his eyes looking as though he 
had dressed for a masked ball. Just 
before he got within reach of the dogs 
he gathered (Continued on page 99) 
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Bill King, who for twenty-five winters 
has fed wild grouse at his cabin door 


OR TWENTY-FIVE years, every 

morning and evening all winter long, 

Bill King has called from ten to a 

hundred wild “partridges” to the 
door of his cabin, and fed them there. 
He has had as many as a dozen at a 
time inside his cabin, feeding them on 
the floor. He has had wild “drummers” 
so fearless in his presence that he could 
walk up beside them while they strutted 
on their drumming logs and have them 
quit the logs for a perch on his head or 
shoulder. Yet the ruffed grouse is as 
wary a bird as there is on this continent, 
and dole from men usually begets no 
trust in his wild heart. 

Bill is the only man, so far as I can 
learn, who has really made friends with 
the grouse. It took him ten years of 
patient effort to get the first to come to 
him. A hen, she stayed around for about 
a week, then disappeared, to return later 
with a brood of half-grown chicks. That 
fall, for the first time, Bill fed wild 
grouse at his door. 

Last March I went up to his one-room- 
and-loft cabin on the shore of Burt Lake, 
Michigan, to see what goes on. We ate 
supper early—Bill, his son Guy, and I— 
then settled down to wait for the grouse. 

“We can’t whisper,” Bill warned. “They 
know a whisper and are afraid of it.” It 
was twilight when he caught my arm 
and pointed to the window. The quiet in 
the cabin was suddenly electric. A 
grouse came through the woods toward 
the clearing, then another, a third, then 
three more, walking in from all points 
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of the 
through the 


sailing 

tops, 
alighted just at the edge of the thickets. 
Another walkéd out beside Bill’s wood- 
pile. Last came a big proud cock, strut- 
ting into the gathering flock like a tom 
turkey, black ruffs spread. 


compass. A_ seventh, 
birch and balsam 


For ten minutes we watched the 
grouse. Plainly they were wild, and re- 
luctant to leave the shelter of the thick- 
ets—wandering out a little way, running 
nervously back again. Then something 
startled the birds, and they disappeared. 
Had a hawk flown across the clearing? 
Or had they sensed a stranger? 

Dusk was settling in the woods. It 
was 7 o'clock. Bill rose and moved 
toward the door. “They'll come now,” 
he said aloud. “It’s late enough. Ready?” 

He opened the door quietly and began 
to call in a low voice, exactly as a farm 





A hen, showing almost white in the flashlight glare, 
seeks the corn strewn on the ground by the woodsman 


Though the shyest of the shy, the grouse below feed 
unafraid, twice daily, at the feet of their good friend 









wife calls her tame flock: “Chick, chick, 
chick!” 

From the edge of the clearing the 
grouse came running. There they were, 
twenty of the wildest birds that grow, 
as tame and unafraid as any Barred 
Rock, feeding at the feet of the 77-year- 
old woodsman. With the door half open, 
I raised my camera to eye level, and 
the soundless flare of a flash bulb cut 
through the dusk. The grouse paid no 
heed as I took picture after picture. 

Then, with dusk thickening, they be- 
gan to leave. Bill sat down in the door- 
way, tossing corn to the loiterers, and 
talking to them. At last, as a high round 
moon began to cast heavy shadows, the 
birds took to the timber. But at day- 
break they’d be back again to eat Bill’s 
corn. Show me another man who can 
duplicate his feat!—Ben East. 
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Torrent Full of Trout 


HEN Al Wanek showed me 
his pictures of Newhalen 
River rainbow trout, I in- 
sisted that such things 
couldn't be. Either the camera had 
delirium tremens, or it took pictures of 
dreams. So when May made the Tan- 
ana Valley of central Alaska all warm 
and sunshiny, and Al decided it was 
fitting weather for a trip south to the 
Newhalen, I boarded the train with him. 

Down to Anchorage we rode, and 
stopped overnight at that metropolis 
of the Kenai region to wait for a plane 
to take us to our promised land. We 
made the most of our halt by stocking 
up on fishing tackle. Al already had 
two fine steel rods, a 9-foot fly outfit 
and an 8'4-foot bait rod, with reels to 
match, and my eyes opened when I saw 
the size of the hooks, spinners, and 
wobblers he was buying to go with 
them. But I kept my doubts to myself, 
and quietly picked out similar tackle, 
plus a steel telescope rod, a sturdy reel, 
and seventy-five yards of strong en- 
ameled silk line. After all, if the cam- 
era wasn't lying, I’d need them. 

There was a good breeze as we went 
down to the shore to board the cabin 
hydroplane that was to drop us off in 
the Newhalen country. After a rough 
take-off on the choppy waters, we flew 
for miles down Cook Inlet, then turned 
inland up a winding river toward the 
Aleutian Range. There was plenty of 
wildlife in sight: four moose and a 
black bear appeared at various times, 
far below us, and two swans on the 
river showed up as specks of white. 

Then began a ride of rides, through 
Lake Clark Pass and on down the lake 
itself. If anywhere there is a wilder 
jumble of peaks and canyons and 


clouds and glaciers, I have yet to see it. 


We began to strike wind, and ran into 
air pockets. The plane would drop with 
a suddenness that lifted us from our 
seats, then—-sock!—we'd strike an up- 
draft that would take us up as fast as 
we had fallen. I was frankly relieved 
when the trip down Lake Clark and 
overland to Iliamna Lake was over, 
and the plane slid down to a quiet cove 
by the Iliamna roadhouse. 

The roadhouse (the Alaskan term for 
inn or tavern) was a picturesque spot, 
the crossroads meeting place of all who 
travel in the region, a rendezvous for 
boats in summer, dog teams in winter, 
and planes the year around. Only a 
few miles up the lake shore was the 
mouth of the Newhalen. We were with- 
in reach of those legendary trout at 
last, and I hoped they’d be biting the 
next day. They’d better, after the trou- 
ble we'd taken to get to them. 

The sight I saw as I entered the road- 
house was cheering. On the wall was 
a mounted rainbow, a trophy of Al’s 
skill the year before. It was just under 
thirty-six inches long! 

Bill Gordon, brother of the local 
school-teacher, joined us next morning 
as we started from the roadhouse. It 
was a walk of six or seven miles to the 
Newhalen, past the old Aleut village, 
the native church with its Russian 
graveyard filled with white crosses, 
and the camp where the Aleuts were 
drying fish. We struck the river just 
above its mouth. Flowing down from 
Lake Clark to Iliamna Lake, the big 
stream widens in the final stretches to 
nearly a quarter of a mile, yet the cur- 
rent even here is so strong one can 
scarcely row a skiff against it. 

On open shore, covered with reindeer 
moss, heather, and huckleberry bushes, 
we halted and rigged our tackle. Gulls 





and terns flew gracefully past, and the 
air was sweet with the smell of Hudson 
Bay tea. 

Eventually I stood on a rock, ready 
to cast. Merely in preparation, I let 
my Colorado spinner drop into the wa- 
ter alongside. Before I could retrieve it, 
a rainbow a foot long had grabbed it, 
and I hauled it in excitedly. There 
were trout in the Newhalen, all right. 

Little did I know what trout, how- 
ever. While I was still bringing in my 
twelve-incher, Al had one on his line— 
this one a real fish, at least twenty-six 
inches long. And at my first real cast 
I got one the same size. 

From that point on, the details of 
each separate fish fade from my mind. 
Al and I caught a few and Bill gaffed 
them. Then I gave Bill my rod, while I 
handled the gaff and took pictures. 
Fish! Here were trout beyond the wild- 
est dreams of chronic fishermen. We 
got one or two Dolly Vardens and lake 
trout, but practically all were rainbows, 
great fighting beauties that took out 
fifty yards of line at the first wild rush, 
and when checked would jump again 
and again. Invariably, when a hooked 





The author, above, finds that toting home 
three of those Newhalen giants is a man- 
size job. They totaled nearly 35 pounds. 
At left, Al is snaking one out of a broad 
reach, with Bill Gordon handling the gaff 
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fish started jumping, half a dozen other 
great trout would leap in the water 
about him. We could seldom be sure 
which one was on the line. 

More than once I got my fingers 
severely cracked, when I tried to hold 
the handle of the reel to keep from los- 
ing all my line. With the stoutest of 
new tackle, we were not gentle in play- 
ing our fish, especially since we knew 
that if one tore loose another and big- 
ger one was probably waiting to grab 
the lure. Yet for all our rough tactics, 
it sometimes took more than half an 
hour to bring a fish to gaff. 

Few of the rainbows were under two 
feet in length or five or six pounds in 
weight. As the strikes went on, I 
remembered having kept that first 
twelve-incher, and wished I had a place 
to hide it. For before the day was out 
I had caught one twenty-nine and a 
half inches long, weighing something 
like eleven pounds. 

After a while of this fishing carnival 
on shore, we decided we were getting 
too many fish. What we wanted was a 
big one, bigger than the monster on the 
wall of the roadhouse. So, borrowing a 
skiff from the Aleut camp, Al and Bill 
rowed me out to some rocks on the end 
of a reef that reached out into the 
current. 

I had caught one or two rainbows 
here when a squall came up across the 
lake and into the Newhalen mouth. It 
lasted only half an hour, as it turned 
out, but in the first minute the combina- 
tion of rain and waves from the lake 
had me soaked and shivering cold. I 
had to cling for dear life to keep from 
being washed off my rocks. Some of the 
heavy waves struck me above the knees, 


“Greatest trout water in the world” — that's 
what they say about the wild Newhalen, where 


a twelve-incher is something to be ashamed of 


By BILL PARK 
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The little boat, in which Al 
and Bill were fishing near by, 
was nearly swamped. They 
tried to rescue me, but all 
they could do was bail for 
their lives and row to the 
farther shore. 

As soon as I could stand 
without fear of being washed 
off, I started fishing again in 
the swift water. It was then 
that I caught my 2912-inch- 
er, the biggest trout of the 
day. I had no gaff, and had 
to slide the huge fighter up 
onto the rock and kill him 
with a fragment of stone. 
Before Al and Bill arrived to 
rescue me, I had caught an- 
other. 

Then, wet and shivering, we went 
down to the Aleut camp, where a hos- 
pitable native welcomed us, introduced 
his family, and gave us coffee, pilot 
crackers, and cheese. We had noticed 
that the Aleuts had racks of trout dry- 
ing for winter use, so we gave them our 
surplus catch to add to the supply. 

We got in some more incredible fish- 
ing that day, still more in the next 
three days. Twice we visited the rapids, 
three miles above the lake mouth, 
where the river rushes and leaps and 
whirls with white foam and terrifying 
noise between high black 
rocks that hold it to a nar- 
row course. At the foot of 
the rapids, after a long bat- 
tle, Al got the best rainbow 
of all, a 3414-incher weigh- 
ing 13% pounds. 

On our last day it rained, 
and just to prove that trout 










Just a few of the early ones, making the rod look puny 


are trout even in the Newhalen, the 
fish refused to bite for me. Al did get a 
couple of fine ones, but I was skunked. 
Nevertheless, we walked back to the 
roadhouse that last time completely 
satisfied with our expedition to the 
Newhalen. Al was a little disappointed, 
perhaps, at failing to get a yard-long 
trout to beat his record of the year be- 
fore. But he’d had the satisfaction of 
showing me, the doubter, the greatest 
trout fishing in the world. 

As for me, somehow or other I didn’t 
mind having lost the argument a bit. 









Above, Al finds his rainbow a disappoint- 
ment. As an old hand on the Newhalen, he 
was looking for a 36-incher, no less! To 
the left, waves rolling in across Iliamna 
Lake—the kind that make fishing wet work 
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Forget those game-law blues; you 
have all winter long to test your 


skill on that wily pest, the crow 


BY BEN EAST 


OU are a wing-shot. Life holds 

for you nothing better than the 
sudden, explosive thunder of a 
grouse rising ahead of your set- 

ter, the breath-taking zoom of a green; 
head drake just beyond the decoys. 
You're a wing-shot—and you're glum. 
It’s January, say, or March. Grouse 
season is over, the wild geese have 
driven the last of their living wedges 
down the sky roads, the duck season is 
a memory. Shooting clay pigeons is 
fair sport, but hardly good enough to 
take the place of the real McCoy. You 
sit there in your 
somewhere in the North, and listen to 
the chill wind rattling the dry stalks, 
like the wind of late October through 
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No beauty, the crow, but a skyful of him will look good to any wing-shot 


corn-shock blind, 
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the rushes of your raft blind. 
You lament in your heart 
because there has been no 
wing-shooting for weeks, and 
will be none for many a lag- 4 
ging, dismal month to come. ‘ 

And just then there’s a 
whisper of wings above the 
corn shock, and out in front a black 
form comes tilting down at the decoys. 
You're on your feet, blood hammering 
in your ears, and the 16 gauge speaks 
clear and loud in the frosty air, and 
there is retrieving to do. But never 
mind the retrieving now—it can wait. 
This is the first of the flight. There'll 
be more along any minute. Looks like 
home ain’t such a bad place, after all! 
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Wear white on snowy ground, and learn the right calls 


Yes, there is wing-shooting for those 
who want it, in the north even in mid- 
winter. Of course, wing-shooting calls 
for birds, and for something a little 
bigger than a starling or a sparrow. 
But there is one bird that winters in 
the north that’s big enough to meet the 
requirements, and smart enough to test 
the mettle of the best gunner who ever 
sat in a blind. He decoys as readily as 
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a bluebill. He’s not too fast, but he’s 
not too slow. He offers better angle 
shots and more surprises than any 
skeet bird that ever left a trap house. 
That bird is the crow, black predator 
and renegade, outcast of feathered 
world and human world alike. 

Neither game protectors nor your 
conscience will trouble you, if you ex- 
ceed the accustomed limits at this 
brand of wing-shooting. You can shoot 
the crow before sunrise and after sun- 
set, and at all hours between, where 
you can find him and however you can 
take him, in as great numbers as your 
ammunition and opportunity will allow. 
If you make a killing, you can even 
tell yourself you have done a good turn 
for the rabbits ani pheasants, the 
ducks and quail of your community. 
And your regular wing-shooting next 
fall may be better for the wing-shooting 
you do between January and May. 


S A wing target, it goes without 
saying the crow is not the equal 
of ringneck or mallard. Coming to the 
decoys, he compares with a greenwing 
teal as a spavined plow horse compares 
with Seabiscuit. Beside the twisting, 
cannon-ball flight of a startled grouse, 
his performance shows the agility of a 
plodding ox. But he’s with us at a sea- 
son when nothing else that flies can be 
shot, he’s fast enough to make a fair 
target, and the supply of him is well- 
nigh inexhaustible. 

Yes, and one thing he has that puts 
most other feathered game to shame. 
Brains! He’s as wary as a wild goose, 
as crafty as a pheasant. His eyes are 
keener than a deer’s, his ears are by no 
means dull, and those who have studied 
him swear he can catch a scent. He 
has lived a long time near to man, ex- 
isting, as any thief must, by his wits. 
Make a score against him, from a corn- 
shock blind on a cold February morn- 
ing or a fence-row hide in corn-plant- 
ing time, and you can be forgiven a 
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little honest bragging to your friends. 

It is in midwinter when the snow is 
deep, the cold bitter, and food scarce, 
that you'll be likely to get your best 
crow shooting. Even then, though, you 
can’t just set up your outfit anywhere 
in an open field, and expect crows to 
come to you. They aren’t built that 
way. They’re creatures of habit, these 
black brigands. They have certain feed- 
ing grounds, certain gathering places, 
certain roosting areas that they use 
night after night—-unless they are shot 
out or disturbed—and certain flyways 
that lead from one of these places to 
another. You'll have to study the crows 
of your neighborhood, in advance of 
your winter crow hunting, to learn 
where these spots are located. 

In times of deep snow, when famine 
knocks at the door of the bird world, 
one of the best possible locations for a 
shooting stand is near a garbage dump 
or slaughterhouse. Crows gather by 
the thousands around such places to 
feed, when other food sources fail. A 
stand established in a near-by field 
is almost certain to provide heavy 
shooting. 

A flyway is the next best bet. Day 
after day, evening after evening, week 
after week, long straggling flocks of 
crows pass along established routes, 
above certain fields and wood lots, on 
the way to their roosts. It’s easy to 
take advantage of this habit. One word 
of caution, if you locate a shooting 
stand on a flyway near a roosting 
woods. Crows invariably come into the 
roost upwind. On an afternoon when 
the wind is from the north, a blind es- 
tablished on the north side of a 
roost often will see not a single 
crow. So put the blind downwind, 
and the better part of a mile from 
the roost. 

The blind itself is not so difficult 
to build as you might expect, con- 
sidering the crow’s well - earned 
reputation for keen eyes and canni- 


hess. Two or three corn shocks drawn 
together, tepee fashion, with a hole in 
the center for the shooter, will serve— 
provided, of course, you intend to do 
your shooting in a cornfield. Don’t 
make the mistake of introducing a corn 
shock into a woods or open meadow. 
Crows want a logical landscape! 


brush or weeds. Follow, in short, 
the same rule you would use in building 
a duck blind—make it match the back- 
ground. Only match it better. A plain 
brush blind also will work, in the right 
location. And I know shooters who 
raise hell with the crow population of 
their neighborhood in winter, behind a 
device as simple as a piece of white 
cloth drawn around four upright iron 
rods to form a low, roofless tent. 

For winter shooting, when there is 
snow on the ground, you yourself must 
wear white. A tan hunting coat, tucked 
away in the middle of a snow-covered 
corn shock on an all-white landscape, 
speaks out loud to any crow that comes 
within 200 yards. 

The white outfit can be whatever 
you choose. You can make a rough 
white shooting jacket to slip on over 
the heavy woolens needed for blind 
shooting in February. You'll need a 
white cap, or a white slip cover for 
your usual hunting headgear. Or a 


Po a blind along a fence row, use 


white parka will turn the whole trick. 
Then again, you can simplify things by 
pinning a sheet, sheik fashion, over 
your head, shoulders, and arms. White 
gloves do no harm. 

Don’t make (Continued on page 61) 













Roast ‘em the way Connie 
Quint does and you have a 
mouth-watering meal. But 
this veteran crow-cooker 
says: "Stew them first." 


Hit! A lone black vandal 
collapses from the sky in 
a heap of feathers. This 
corn-shock blind is fine 
—in a cornfield setting 
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No, it wasn't just a dream. His new gun is real, 


and right there by the bed where he can touch it 


EMEMBER the night your dad 
brought home that package done 
up in stiff brown paper? The 
queer, irregular shape almost 

gave it away; and yet you were so ex- 
pectant and excited—so afraid that 
your guess might be wrong-—that you 
simply couldn't voice the question you 
wanted to ask. Then your dad put the 
package in your hands, and you knew! 

The ecstasy of that moment, the 
thrill that came to you when your dad 
gave you your first “real gun,” will 
never quite leave you though you live 
to be a hundred. Remember that first 
night the dozens of times you unfas- 
tened the carrying case and inspected 
your beautiful gun, wiping it off care- 
fully each time before putting it away 
again? Then, on the following morn- 
ing you awakened to a realization that 
it wasn't just a dream; that the new 
gun was real, and right there on the 
chair by your bed where you could 
touch it! 

That event definitely marked your 
graduation from childhood. In that mo- 
ment you entered into a new realm 
the realm of men—and your dad was 
vouching for you. He had given you a 
gun, started you in a great sport. 


Whoent Nou Cet Noun 


Your son's first shooting piece is his passport 


to a life of sport; be sure you start him right 


By W. W. WHEATLY 


There's just one way in which 
you can recapture that experi- 
ence. That’s to get your boy a 
gun and transmit to him the 
joy of hunting and sportsman- 
ship passed on to you by your 
dad. Every boy is entitled to 
this splendid adventure. And 

every boy’s dad is, too. 

All right, let’s talk about that gun 
for your boy. What shall it be? Your 
dad had no such opportunity for choice 
as you have today. Arms manufac- 
turers recognize the importance of suit- 
able guns for youthful sportsmen; and 
you can depend upon getting real value 
in any firearm turned out by one of the 
reputable American makers. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. Unless a boy 
likes his first gun, unless it’s got good 
balance, clean lines, and shoots ac- 
curately, he may cool off toward the 
shooting game. 

When selecting your boy's first gun 
you'll have to decide at once whether 
it is to be a rifle or shotgun. This is 
easy, because whatever kind of shoot- 
ing you do yourself is probably going 
to be the first choice of your boy. In 
fact, from the moment your boy gets 
his new gun you're going to be on the 
spot. You may have to brush up on 
things like velocity, trajectory, range, 
pattern, and loads, because when a boy 
gets interested in guns he continually 
asks to know. And the more questions 
you can comfortably answer, the better 
for you both. 

Perhaps you are the owner of a rifle. 





You’re probably speculating about tak- 
ing your boy along on your next hunt- 
ing trip. Or perhaps you belong to a 
rifle club, and you're looking forward 
to the time your boy can join and learn 
that care, precision, and close attention 
to details are essential not only in rifle 
shooting but also for success in all of 
life’s undertakings. 

If you belong in either of these 
classes you will, of course, be getting 
your boy a rifle and a proper one. The 
arm should be one using the .22 caliber 
Long Rifle cartridge. It should be suit- 
able for serious work, and for the de- 


A keen boy will take 
} J a 16, rather than no 
se so gun at all, but it's 


retty tough on him 





velopment of a high degree of skill in 
marksmanship. 

Just which .22 to select depends upon 
your boy’s age, on the particular kind 
of sport he will engage in, and to some 
extent upon the opportunities he will 
have for shooting. 

To begin with, the rifle should have 
improved sights, adjustable to a fine 
degree of accuracy, or at least be pro- 
vided with readily adjustable sights. It 
should have swivels for a gunsling (as 
the sling makes possible really accur- 
ate aiming), a modern stock, and weight 
suitable to your boy’s size and strength. 
Also, you may wish to consider the fu- 
ture use of a ’scope sight. You will find 
that manufacturers are making provi- 
sion for dual sight equipment in certain 
models, and that other rifles now come 
tapped for telescope sights. 

If the choice of rifle were left to the 


-boy, he would quite likely pick one of 


the repeaters having peep sights. You 
may be one who holds to the single-shot 
rifle for a boy just learning to shoot, 
because it induces carcful aiming and 
teaches him to be saving of his shots. 
But you will probably agree on peep 
sights rather than the simpler iron 
open sights. The extra cost is slight. 
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For the little fellow under twelve 
there is a group of bolt-action, single- 
shot rifles selling for less than $10 that 
represent remarkably good value. These 
are strong, well-finished little guns 
suitable for general shooting, and for 
short-range shooting at targets or 
game. None of them weighs much over 
5 pounds. Just to show how good a gun 
can be bought for little money, one 
model comes equipped with adjustable 
peep rear sight and matted-ramp front 
sight and sells for less than $7. 

If you prefer to start your boy right 
off with a bolt-action repeater, weigh- 
ing around 6 pounds, you'll find a num- 
ber of models to select from. One new 
model box-magazine type with peep 
sights is priced at under $11. 

For a boy from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, it will be well to choose a rifle 
weighing from 51% to 8 pounds, depend- 
ing upon the lad’s build. In this group 
you have a still wider range of choice 
in bolt and lever-action rifles. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the bolt action is 
the slower, but its popularity bears wit- 
ness to its simplicity and dependability. 
Sportsmen have learned that there is 
plenty of time during the recovery after 
every shot to operate the bolt. 

In this group will be found the single- 
shot bolt and lever-action guns, and 
bolt-action repeaters with 5, 8, 15, and 
18-shot magazines and with 23 to 28- 
inch barrels. Most of these guns can 
be had with peep sights adjustable for 
windage and elevation, hooded front 
sights, sling swivels, and slings. One 
bolt-action, 18-shot, tubular-magazine 
repeater, weighing 6'2 pounds, sells for 
around $12. Another, a 15-shot rifle 
with selective 4-aperture peep sight, 
hooded-ramp front sight, weighing a 
little over 7 pounds, sells for a couple 
of dollars more. There are numbers of 
fine rifles in this price range. Or if you 
still favor the single-shot rifle, there 
are, for example, two beautiful little 
models suitable for junior sportsmen 
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In handing over that odd-shaped package, you'll recapture the thrill you got years back, 
when you were on the receiving end, and knew you'd been admitted to the company of men 


that weigh 614 pounds each, selling for 
less than $20. With either, your boy 
can do some important shooting. 

Finally we come to the rifles suitable 
for boys over fifteen years of age. Here 
we find the guns with peep sights ad- 
justable to half minutes, or micrometer- 
extension rear sights with quarter-min- 
ute clicks, and full-sized modern stocks. 
These have barrel lengths of 24 to 28 
inches. Most of them are bolt-action, 5 
or 7-shot magazine rifles weighing from 
8 to 12 pounds. They cost from around 
$25 for a 7-shot magazine target rifle 
with receiver-peep and special front 
sights, on up to seventy-odd dollars and 
as far beyond as you care to go. And 
you'll know that the boy who owns one 
of these beautifully made man-size rifles 
will derive a satisfaction from it that 
won't lessen through the years. 

After putting that first rifle into his 
hands, you'll take 
him on short hunt- 
ing trips, so that he 
can see how care- 










mean?" You'll be on the 
spot if you can't answer 
| your son's questions 
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fully you handle 
your gun. And he'll 
never forget these 
first safety lessons 


he learns from his 


dad. When he ob- 
serves the impor- 
tance you yourself 
attach to proper 
shooting position, 
aiming, holding, and 
trigger squeeze, he 
will appreciate the 
necessity for grasp- 
ing these fundamen- 
tals, and your care- 
ful drilling won’t 
bore him. 

Because many of 
us are not trained 


teachers, we are likely to overlook or 
underestimate some of the things that 
have become second nature with us; so 
here are a couple of practical sugges- 
tions that may help at this stage. 

First, a boy must be drilled, right at 
the start, to the appearance of correct- 
ly aligned sights. I recently found to 
my surprise that a number of young 
friends just beginning to shoot had not 
learned that accurate aiming means re- 
producing, every time, the identical 
“aiming picture” of the sights and the 
object to be hit. Next to being schooled 
in handling a gun safely, nothing is so 
important for the young sportsman to 
learn. 

Also, you'll naturally see to it that 
your boy uses only the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, loaded with quality powder. 
Make it clear that the cartridge, not 
the rifle, determines both velocity and 
trajectory, so that the boy will have a 
greater respect for high-grade ammuni- 
tion. And explain to him how .22 Shorts 
(and particularly BB caps) will ruin 
the fine barrel of a rifle chambered for 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge. 

Suppose, now, that you began your 
shooting, not with a rifle but with a 
scattergun, and that you still thrill to 
the year-round sport of skeet shooting 
and fast upland-game shooting. Tien, 
of course you'll be gotting your boy a 
shotgun. 

If he’s a little fellow, there is nothing 
better than a .410. This popular small- 
bore shotgun, shooting the 3-inch .410 
shell, is now made in a wide variety of 
types, ranging from the inexpensive, 
superstrong, hard-shooting, single-shot 
gun to the well-finished, well-balanced 
double gun and the beautiful, racy- 
looking, fast-handling repeater. It 
weighs less than 6 pounds in any type, 
is efficient up (Continued on page 68) 
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DISAPPEARING 
LAKE 


AVE you ever had the rather 
startling experience of carry- 
ing your fishing tackle to the 
bank of a favorite lake, to find 

that the lake just wasn’t there? 
it wouldn't be so strange to the sports- 
men of Georgia and Florida, as far as 
Lake Iamonia is concerned—at least 
that’s how it was up until last year. 
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Then, unpredictably, the lake goes out, leaving thousands cf game fish to die in the mud 


When they planned a trip to this bass- 
filled lake in Florida these anglers first 
ascertained if the lake was there. Most 
of the time it was—but at other times, 
it wasn’t. An unsuspecting fisherman 
might have ridden up to its bank, and 
instead of seeing a wide area of bonnet- 
covered bass water, he’d have seen a 
farmer harvesting a fine crop of oats. 
Then, on a cold morning three months 
later, maybe he’d come back again, and 


there’d be water aplenty once again. 

Lake Iamonia, in Leon County, is one 
of nature’s cccentricities. It’s a good- 
size lake, mind you, covering some six 
square miles. But occasionally Iamonia 
takes it into its head to vanish into the 
ground, draining out like a gigantic 
washbow! through a mysterious hole 
you could easily cast a plug across. 
Legend says the lake goes dry every 
seven years, but this isn’t at all accu- 
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Have you ever come upon a man 


ing up your favorite angling 


plow- 


spot? 


By VEREEN BELL 


rate—nor is much of the other folklore 
about the queer lake. 

The last time I fished in Lake 
Iamonia, in the fall of 1938, the water 
was calm in the dawn, and all about us 
we could hear the splashing of the fish 
as they fed in the lily bonnets along 


and throwed it into the sink hole, and 
the rail come up in the Saint Jawn’'s 
River.” 

“Saint John’s River? Why, that’s at 
Jacksonville—200 miles away!” 

Jim paddled mildly. ‘‘Yaysuh.”’ 

I had a strong strike from the midst 





lake was filling up again—though not, 
as Jim would have it, from water which 
came back out of the sink hole. 

As I said, my conversation with Jim 
took place last autumn. During the 
winter the lake stayed low, then slowly 
began to fall. And the word spread: 
“Lake Iamonia’s going out!” 

And it was, too. Going out for the 
second time in five years. 

What really makes the lake go dry? 
It’s an interesting phenomenon, but to 
the Geological Survey of Florida it’s 
not the mystery that it seems to be to 
everybody clse. Let me say that Lake 
Iamonia is not the only lake in this sec- 


the edge. Occasionally there would be’ of the bonnets, but failed to hang the’ tion that acts so qucerly, but it is the 
a ka-chung as one of the lake’s grand- fish. I brought the fly in and cleaned most spectacular and economically the 
daddy bass came up for a bit of break- the hook. “You’re not one of those who most important. 


fast. 

I was trying to get the catch of a 
spinner through a bass-fly eye. My 
boatman, old Uncle Jim Fisher, paddled 
along slowly, mumbling half to himself. 
Then aloud he said, ‘‘Lake gittin’ turble 
low. Wouldn’t surprise me if she didn’t 
take it into her haid to run right on 
out.” 

“When did the lake go dry last?” I 
asked. 

“In 1934,” he said. 

“And before that ?”’ 

Jim scratched his gray-wool head. “I 
disrecollect the exack year,’’ he said 
(and I guess it is pretty hard for old 
Jim to keep straight the long years 
that stretch back almost to slavery 
days). ‘I do recollect hearin’ Tog 
Davis’s boy coming ’crost de lake, and 
he was singing so pitiful ’cause he had 
to go to de war. De lake run out de 
week after dat.” 

“That must have been in 1917,” I 
said. ‘‘Where do you reckon that water 
goes?” 

“The good Lord only knows,” the old 
Negro replied. ‘Some say she come 
up in de Wakulla River, er else de 
Ocilla River.” (Both are underground 
streams that rise out of the ground as 
full-grown rivers.) “De old-timey col- 
ored folks used to tell about a Mr. 
Strickland that cut his name on a rail 


say the lake comes back in through that 
same sink hole, and that grown fish 
come back in at the same time?” 

“Yaysuh, dat’s de pure truth. Comes 
right back from dat same old sink hole, 
and you kin get yoh rod and reel and 
come right down and catch a scven- 
pound fish dat same day.” 

“Jim, you know better than that.” 

“De God’s truth, cap’m.” 

Well, Jim’s wrong; but so are hun- 
dreds of other people who live in the 
vicinity of Lake Iamonia and scratch 
their heads over the “mystery” of the 
lake. 

It’s a meandering body of water, with 
many islands and coves and fingers 
jutting into the upland. In one of these 
fingers the sink hole is located, in the 
deepest part—called the Basin—of the 
lake. Since Lake Iamonia is important 
economically, being a first-class sport- 
ing lake, Leon County has long thought 
about putting a dam across the neck 
of the Basin, thus shutting most of the 
water out of the sink-hole area. That 
way, the lake would never go complete- 
ly dry again, and the hundreds of 
Negroes who make their living paddling 
Georgia sportsmen would not be thrown 
on the mercy of the land. But when 
the lake went out in 1934, everybody 
talked about the dam, and nobody built 
one. Then, before they knew it, the 





This part of Georgia and Florida is 
limestone country. Limestone being sol- 
uble under certain geological conditions, 
surface and subsurface water gradually 
eats great caverns and channels in the 
limestone substrata; and some of these 
caverns are beneath Lake Iamonia. In 
periods of normal rainfall, the caves are 
full of water. But whenever a long 
drought comes, the underground water 
level drops, and 
the caves finally 
go empty. Then 
the roof, (Contin- 
ued on page 89) 
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Many a fine bass and giant carp, like these, 


died when Lake lamonia went dry. But if the 
new dam is successful it won't happen again 



























The drying lake supplied plenty of fish for the 
ts. < . colored folks’ hogs. But it also took away the 
livelihood of most of the local Negro boatmen 
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O MATTER how wise the Nim- 

rod, or keen the Waltonite, it 

must be admitted that Lady 

Luck plays a leading role in 
hunting and fishing. Success can often 
be as elusive as the lady's smile. Vic- 
tory, even when it lies apparently with- 
in your grasp, may be turned to defeat 
by the snapping of a twig, the glance 
of a sunbeam, or the fraying of a lead- 
er. Yet it is all in the game. 

When life seems especially bleak and 
drear—after your third straight miss 
at a woodcock going away in the open, 
or an error on a large buck that had 
been standing motionless by a clump 
of birches, for example—then is the 
time to take it with a grin. If you sur- 
render to your feelings, rant to high 
heaven, and even go so far as to wrap 
your gun about a tree, you increase 
only your blood pressure—-not your bag. 

The fact that I am consistently un- 
lucky in my favorite pastimes of hunt- 
ing and fishing long ago ceased to im- 
pair my enjoyment. To be a successful 
sportsman it is necessary to have the 
advantage of the breaks; but to be a 
good sportsman you must take things 
as they come. 

I have handled guns since ‘childhood, 
with the result that I can usually man- 
age to get by, if the company is not too 
fast. I can also tell a Pink Lady from 
a Silver Doctor. Yet never am I the 
cynosure of all eyes because I've caught 
the largest fish, nor have I ever been 
credited with the greatest score. Rec- 
ord heads of many kinds of game have 
sauntered past me unscathed, only to fall 
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later under the unerring aim of my com- 
panions. My trophy is generally some 
mammal scarcely weaned, but tender. 

Time was when I met the grins of 
my friends with a plausible excuse. But 
not any more. To most listeners, “ex- 
planations” are about as enjoyable as 
the touch of wet velvet or a mouse nib- 
bling in the night. 

I own bird dogs—dogs whose breed- 
ing may not trace to the famous ca- 
nines of William the Conqueror, but 
whose ancestors were doing a lot of 
sniffing around the palace posts of one 
of the early Norman kings. These dogs 
are supposedly trained, and at times 
they make a creditable showing. How- 








ever, should I combine forces with some 
other Nimrod, my blue-blooded dogs 
act as if they had never hunted game 
in their lives. They bump birds, and 
investigate extensive sectors of the next 
county, from which no amount of whis- 
tling or profanity can extricate them. 
In the interim, my friend’s mutt is 
pointing birds all over the place, and 
there are kills made while I am en- 
gaged in retrieving my lost kennel. 

On several occasions I have been 
mildly embarrassed when these same 
dogs of mine lunched enthusiastically 
on singles that fell to the aim of my 
guests. Mere words are futile in such 
a situation, for a dog with feathers in 
his mouth cannot be explained away, 
and wrapping a club about a dog’s 
body is simply an admission of guilt. 

One of the least explicable of the 
jinxes that have dogged my footsteps 
for several decades has attended my 
quest for wildfowl. I have gunned some 
of the best areas of our Atlantic Coast, 
as well as the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The results of these expedi- 
tions have been generally nil. The 
ducks seem to sense that I am in the 
blind, and evince an extreme fondness 
for the other fellow’s decoys. 

T'll cite an instance that happened 
several years ago. Some thirty miles 
from my camp in Maine, there lies a 
shallow lake on whose bosom disport 
ducks in their “countless legions.” En- 
couraged by the string of dead ducks 
hanging beside the guide’s door, I made 
arrangements to meet him one dawn- 
ing, and my good wife offered to ac- 
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company me on the pilgrimage. 

We arose at 2 o'clock, the 
thermometer going into a hud- 
dle at fourteen above. We rowed 
several miles down the lake, 
found our car, and bounced 
thirty miles over so-called roads. 
We finally arrived at the guide’s 
house, collected him, and, leav- 
ing the car, stumbled down in 
the darkness over a rocky mead- 
ow through a treacherous swamp 
to the shores of the lake, where 
he kept his decoys. While he ar- 
ranged these in lifelike rota- 
tion, we settled down to freeze 
to death as quietly as possible. 
The dawn grinned coldly across 
the distant hills. Once I thought 
I heard the whistle of a duck’s 
wings, but my wife said it was 
the guide’s asthmatic breathing. 

The sun _ climbed higher, 
reached its zenith, and began 
to decline. At 3 o’clock I became 
absorbed by the antics of a hell- 
diver. It was the only evidence 
of bird life I had seen. So as- 
tounded was the guide by our lack of 
success that he refused any remunera- 
tion for his time and effort. 

“Come back Friday,” said he. “I'll bait 
this blind for the next three days, so 
as to be sure you'll git good shootin’.” 

So we repeated the harrowing trip. 
This time I had the momentary satis- 
faction of seeing a small flock of black 
ducks more than a mile away. Not a 
shot had we fired when evening came; 
even the hell-diver had deserted us. I 
heard later that, for the succeeding 
four days, excellent shooting was en- 
joyed in that blind. This trip made me 
a rabid conservationist as far as wild- 
fowl were concerned, and I ceased to 
be annoyed by their absence. 

The earliest instance of this wildfowl 
jinx that I recollect occurred in Ari- 
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zona many years ago. We had been 
out on the desert for four months, sup- 
plies had run alarmingly low, and game 
was scarce—with the exception of 
mountain sheep. If you killed one of 
these and were caught, a federal peni- 
tentiary stared you in the face. A lone 
rancher in the vicinity had a wheat 
field, and here occasionally assembled 
a flock of wild geese. Christmas was 
at hand, and beans and bread seemed 
poor fare for that day of days. 

We accordingly selected our best 
rifle shot, one Jack Northrop, who 
could drive a nail with a rifle bullet at 
an incredible distance. Into his hand 
we pressed a .30/30 Savage rifle, and 
told him to stalk the geese. We then 
figured which way the birds would fly 
if alarmed, and I sneaked down through 
the brush and took 
my stand some half 
mile away. 

It had rained the 
night before and the 
ground was slippery 
with mud. Through 
my glasses I eagerly 
watched Northrop 
stalk. He came to the 
last fringe of bushes 
without alarming the 
geese. He wormed his 
way over a muddy flat 
and disappeared into 
a ditch. In about 
twenty minutes I saw 
a mud-plastered form 
ooze out of the trench. 
Several geese 
stretched their necks 
and, as the animated 
mud pack oozed for- 
ward, took to the air 
with a whir of wings. 
Northrop fired. Noth- 
ing dropped but my 
jaw. Dead-eye North- 
rop had missed, Well, 
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Through his mud plaster, 
Northrop explained that 
my shining watch fob had 
frightened off the geese 





| was left a pale, spent thing on the bank, as the guide rushed up too late with the gaff 


I still had a chance, for the birds had 
turned and were winging along directly 
at me. 

I grimly awaited their approach— 
cursing the sun which shone in my 
eyes. I selected the third bird behind 
the leader as my prey. They reached 
200-yard range and came steadily on, 
honking vociferously. At 150, I slid 
back the safety. At 100 yards the flock 
suddenly veered and climbed straight 
up till it was far out of range. It was 
heartbreaking. 

Later, Northrop explained. I had a 
nickel shield on my watch fob; the sun 
struck it, heliographing the danger 
signal to the geese, which immediately 
climbed out of harm’s way. We had 
beans and bread that sad Christmas 
day. A sunbeam had betrayed me. 

Ernest Thompson Seton wrote a book 
called “The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” 
which fascinated me as a boy. I visual- 
ized myself on the trail of some old 
buck which sported a rack of horns 
the like of which had never been seen. 
I never thought that such an event 
would ever happen to me, but it did. 

I was introduced to my “sandhill 
stag’”’ one summer morning upon the 
shores of the Aroostook River, in 
Maine. A glorious buck he was, and his 
antlers bulked large in the velvet. I 
waited impatiently for the advent of 
the hunting season. Then, one day in 
late October, I found his trail and fol- 
lowed it in the light snow until evening, 
but without success. Later in the sea- 
son I jumped him several times, and had 
one opportunity for a shot, but missed. 

Year followed year, and I chased 
that buck over hill and dale, getting a 
pot shot now and then at his disappear- 
ing flag but never registering a hit. He 
became an obsession with me, and dur- 
ing the summers when we kept up a 
nodding acquaintance I studied his 
range and his habits. In the autumn, 
however, our friendship was temporari- 
ly suspended and the game of tag 
was resumed. 

There came a day, four years later, 
when a good tracking snow lay on the 
ground. In an (Continued on page 78) 
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We had to stop 
more than once 
to readjust slip- 
ping pocks, as our 
patient horses 
stumbled along 
through track- 
less wilderness 


Cal shouldered 
his bearskin 
proudly, knowing 
that grizzly tro- 
phies don't grow 
on every tree 
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Y THIS time, Stad was in bad hu- 
mor. Everything had gone wrong 
with our pack trip into British 
Columbia. In the first place, the 
rough trailless range was hard on the 
horses. And then, when taking Cal and 
me in, one of the burdened animals had 
fallen and floundered in a plunging, 
rocky stream. Two sacks of oats burst 
beyond retrieving. Only by sheer good 
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luck had the 
horse escaped se- 
rious injury. 
Next, snow had 
hit our little ex- 
pedition, with 
the result that 
f we were barely 
able to attain the 
elevation where 
an abundance of 
black bears had 
been reported. 
Then, for two profitless days, Stad had 
watched his horses desperately pawing 
the snow in an attempt to get a few 
green tufts to allay their gnawing hun- 
ger. In the high country, horses get 
poor quickly without adequate subsist- 
ence, so two alternatives were con- 
sidered: either we must quit the area, 
or one man would have to return to 
the valley for more oats. Feeling some 
responsibility as host, Stad had chosen 
the latter solution, leaving Cal and me 
to fight snow on the area, locally known 
as Groundhog Plateau, which lies be- 
tween the North Thompson and Adams 
Rivers. But the going was so tough 
that we were fortunate to get camp 


The Silver-lipped 
Dritter 









meat, in the form of buck, 
let alone a trophy. 

Riding one of the horses, Stad had 
reached the flat in a day and a half. A 
day’s rest for the animals, and he 
started back with nearly a hundred 
pounds of oats on the trailing horse. 
By this time the sun was warm again. 
But he was taking no chances with his 
stock. Autumn in those giant ranges 
can show you sunshine, blizzard, and 
sunshine again all on the same after- 
noon, 

So you could hardly blame Stad for 
now being a little out of sorts. But his 
ill-humor vanished es his buckskin 
mount suddenly raised. its head high 
and snorted. Simultaneously the pack 
horse jerked backward and pulled the 
lead rope loose. Sharply surveying the 
area ahead, Stad drew his .30/30 car- 
bine from the saddle sheath. He knew 
that the buckskin would act nervous in 
the proximity of only one animal— 
a bear. 

Seeing no movement, Stad _ dis- 
mounted, caught the pack horse, and 
tied both animals to a convenient tree. 
Then he crawled to a rocky knoll and 
examined a greater area, which was 
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IT'S UPSETTING TO HAVE A FINE TROPHY STOLEN, BUT 


NOT WHEN THE THIEF TURNS OUT TO 


fairly open save for buckbrush and 
slashing. The buckskin snorted again, 
and now Stad sighted a brown move- 
ment in the brush. In a few seconds a 
bear emerged from cover and stood 
sentinel-like on a neighboring rise not 
more than 100 yards distant. It was a 
fair specimen of the brown phase of 
the black bear. 

Such opportunities for a studied shot 
are infrequent, as most bear hunters 
will agree. Generally, all the rifleman 
knows is a dodging, disappearing tar- 
get, for the chunkiness of a bruin belies 
his speed. On this occasion Stad seated 
himself upon a flat-topped bowlder, 
leveled across one raised knee, and 
drove a lead through the bear’s neck. 
Then, from beyond the rise where the 
fallen game kicked spasmodically, the 
hunter became aware of a commotion 
in the brush. 

Leaping to his feet, Stad saw four 
more bears—-three blacks and another 
brown—scattering through the buck- 
brush and bounding over windfalls in a 
wild escape. Mouth open, Stad watched 
them go. He had been told that black 
bears were plentiful in this range, but 
he never expected to see them in bands. 
Here he was, not more than five hours 
from the flat, jumping game that he 
had packed almost to timber line to 
hunt. 

As he removed the pelt from his kill 
he tried to figure out why the bears 
had held a convention on this spot. 
Perhaps the snow had chased them 
down to more temperate levels; maybe 
it was the huckleberries which ap- 
peared in abundance around him. In 
any case, Stad concluded that his 
friends meaning Cal and I— were 
hunting in the wrong place. 

Meantime, back up in the ice and 
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snow, we had become convinced of the 
same thing. There was very little bear 
sign, but when Stad showed up, his 
story of five bears gave us fresh hope. 
Anticipating that we would return im- 
mediately to where he had shot the 
bear, Stad had cached most of the oats 
near that spot, and fixed the hide on an 
improvised frame on poles so that it 
might be drying. When we got there, 
nearly three days later — although 
thawing, the snow still slowed foot 
travel—Stad piloted us over to inspect 
his trophy. A perplexed look came 
over his face as he pointed. 

“The hide was right here on these 
poles,’”’ he said slowly. 

“You're not trying to kid us, Stad?”’ 
Cal remarked. 

“Not a bit,” Stad returned seriously. 
“Look, there’s blood on the windfall.” 

“Another bear carried off the hide,” 
Cal declared. ‘“‘Where’s the carcass?” 

“Right over here,” Stad answered, 
and led us about 100 paces to the knoll 
where the bear had fallen. There was 
no sign of a carcass. 

“Maybe he wasn’t so dead as you 
thought,” I kidded. 

“Now wait a minute,” Stad protested. 
“Three days ago I saw five bears right 
on this spot. From that rise over there 
I shot a brown that weighed at least 
300 pounds.” 

3y this time we were skirmishing 
out in an attempt to find some trace of 
its carcass or its hide, for it seemed a 
shame that Stad should lose his trophy. 
In a few minutes Cal shouted. We 
found him, about fifty yards from where 
the carcass had lain, examining a neat 
pile of sticks, dead grass, and leaves 
Beneath it lay the carcass, or what re- 
mained of it. Digging around, we also 
found the pelt, badly mutilated. As 
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BE A BETTER ONE 


a trophy it was absolutely worthless. 

“I've heard that bears aren’t canni- 
bals,” said Cal, “but they appear to 
have had a feast here.” 

“Only one bear has been in posses- 
sion here,’ Stad amended. “Look.” 

Beside the hidden meat was a 
smooth, packed spot in the earth where 
a huge form had been lying, probably 
between frequent meals. There were 
other indications, too, that the animal 
had not been away from the carcass 
for any length of time. 

“It would take a mighty big bear,” I 
observed, “to eat that much meat in 
just a few days.” 

“You're right,”’ Stad replied quietly. 
“It was a big bear—a grizzly.” 

This brought a short silence. Then 
Cal put in, “But the Selkirks and the 
tockies proper are to the east. This 
isn’t grizzly country.” 

“I know it isn’t,” agreed Stad, “but 
one was killed not far from here about 
eight years ago. Now there must be 
another drifter in this range.” 

It was now almost sundown and high 
time we arranged camp. There ap- 


peared to be a (Continued on page 74) 





















We found the stolen meat cache. 
And then the thief returned to 
steal it again under our noses 


A trapper's lean-to, happily come 
upon, meant welcome shelter from 
the penetrating, snow-laden blasts 
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Lucas catches a female nesting and blots out the future of thirty to fifty marauders-to-be 


TANDING on the shore of a peace- 
ful salt pond, you see a mother 
duck and her brood of five swim- 
ming placidly by. Suddenly there 

is a faint splash—-nothing more—and 
one of the ducklings is missing. Nor 
does it reappear. 

Splash again!... 
little ducks is gone. 

The duck looks wildly about her. 
Even if she knows what's wrong, there 
is no way to get her brood to safety. 
From the shore you hastily launch a 
rowboat and head out toward the 
stricken duck family. Before you can 
reach them, there is one more of those 
ominous splashes. Then the surface of 
the water is gently roiled as the kid- 
naper swims away. The duck and the 
last two of her brood are safe—but for 
how long? 

The voracious killer that struck so 
swiftly at the little duck family was a 
snapping turtle, one of the deadliest 
enemies of both waterfowl and fish. 
And seeing that incident, and others 
like it, has made Arthur L. Lucas swear 
to do his best to exterminate the 
snapper. 

Lucas, in his quiet way, is one of the 
country’s leading crusaders against the 
vicious marauder of ponds and streams. 
For more than six years he -has been 
ranging eastern Long Island, N. Y., 
searching every likely body of water 
for snappers. The results have been 
astounding. Lucas’s records show more 
than 20,000 turtles caught. And since 
more than half of them were females, 
which might otherwise have laid eggs 
with a high percentage of hatches, the 
number of potential and actual pests he 
has destroyed is estimated at 300,000. 


and another of the 
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That means the sparing of countless 
millions of small fish and thousands of 
ducks, both wild and domestic. It 
means better hunting and fishing; for 
Lucas told me in all modesty: “I can 
definitely guarantee sportsmen in the 
area a condition never before enjoyed 
by them, with rod and gun.” It means 
money saved for the owners of the great 
duck ranches, which have made Long 
Island duckling as famous as Maryland 
turkey. And for Lucas himself it means 
a tidy winter income from selling the 
turtle meat. More than that, Lucas’s 
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A voracious destroyer of fish 
and wildfowl, the snapper, but 
one man has conquered him 


and made the campaign pay 


By 
JOHN L. DUNNING 


example and the methods he has evolved 
can be copied in almost any part of the 
country where snappers abound, per- 
haps with as great success or greater, 
and with the same benefits to fish and 
game. 

I found this man of novel occupation 
in the little town of Center Moriches, 
seventy miles or so out of New York 
City on the south shore of the island. 
He welcomed me to his house with a 
friendly smile. But a crowd of sons, 
daughters, and grandchildren was pass- 
ing to and from the kitchen, and a clat- 
ter of pans and dishes came from that 
popular spot. I didn’t want to keep 
Lucas from his dinner. 

One of the sons quieted my doubts. 
“He’d rather talk turtles than eat,” he 
said. 

So Arthur Lucas talked turtles. 

When he began to go after snappers 
six years ago, he told me, eastern Long 
Island was alive with them. Wild ducks 
which formerly used to nest or stop to 
feed in that area had been driven away. 
You see, a big snapper won't stop at 
eating ducklings; he’ll catch full-grown 
ducks too, and he’s very efficient at it. 





A typical Long Island duck farm, where snappers used to take a steady toll of easy prey 
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He can swim so quietly and slowly un- 
der water that even fish often don’t 
hear him. A duck has no warning at all. 

To within six inches or so the snap- 
per swims; then his ugly head and long, 
powerful neck shoot out with lightning 
speed to grab the duck by a leg. Pull- 
ing the helpless bird under water, he 
ealmly waits for it to drown and then 
enjoys a vice duck dinner. 

“Unless you’d seen what I’ve seen,” 
Lucas said “you wouldn’t believe the 
conditions that existed. What wild 
ducks there were around here were 
nervous and scary. They wouldn’t let 
you come anywhere near, even before 
the shooting season. Those turtles grab- 
bing them off one by one kept them 
on edge.” 

As for fish, there’s no telling how 
many thousand or million fry and young 
fish the snappers used to eat. Lucas 
spoke of one private lake into which 
1,500 fingerlings were dumped and 
never a grown fish was caught. He’s 
sure, he told me, that snappers were 
to blame. 

However, Lucas didn’t realize all this 
at first. His regular work is making 
awnings and boat covers, and his turtle 
catching at first was purely for sport, 
a change from fishing or hunting on 
days off. Then he began to take it 
seriously. Working with his son Allen 
and a son-in-law, Alfred Mattie, he 
learned more and more about the hab- 
its of smappers and the best ways of 
catching them, until it became an all- 
winter job for the three men. 

Of his various methods, Lucas has 
come to prefer tracking down the 
turtles in hibernation and digging them 
out. He has caught as many as seventy- 
eight in an afternoon in this way. 

All snappers seem to settle down for 
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a winter rest sometime in late Septem- 
ber. At Jeast, Long Island ones do. 
They swim up through the brackish 
marshes into the headwaters of little 
streams, seeking exactly the kind of 
place they want. Sometimes they will 
even leave the water and cross a main 
highway to find it 

A perfect snapper hibernating spot 
is a patch of soft muck, under an over- 
hanging bank if possible, at the edge of 
a small stream. The turtle digs himself 
in some six or eight inches until he is 
just about at water level, with his head 
high enough to breathe. The muck 
must be of a consistency that won't 
freeze easily, for the snapper is highly 
susceptible to cold; and it must be soft 
underneath him so that he can dig on 
down as the cold strikes in. These 
grounds may be muskrat runs, boggy 
spots filled with stumps, swamps hav- 
ing springs and water seepage, or the 
open banks of streams. Hibernating 
snappers often betray themselves by a 
soft spot in a patch of mud that is 
otherwise stiff with cold. The heat of 
the turtle’s body keeps the spot a little 
warmer than the surrounding mud. 

Once the snappers have dug in, they 
can be caught any time up to early 
spring. The sole weapon needed for 
this is a slim steel rod about four feet 
long, with one end shaped into a hook, 
the other pointed. Finding a likely spot, 
you probe with the sharp end until you 
strike a turtle shell—easy to tell be- 
cause it gives off a sharp hollow sound. 
Then you reverse the rod, probe with 
the hooked end until you get it under 
an edge of the shell, and pull the snap- 
per to the surface. 

Incidentally, it pays to take an ax 
along—not to use on the turtle but to 
chop away roots and branches in such 
a way that you can really get at him. 


Set with V fences in 
a narrow stream, the 
trap catches turtles 
on their way to lay 
eggs or to hibernate. 
At right, an old bed 
spring proves useful 
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The snapper wins no beauty contests with 
his mud-colored shell, ropy legs, and evil 
head, but he's there with murderous power 


This is the best method if the win- 
ters aren't too severe. The next best 


results seem to come from netting 
snappers from a boat on summer 
nights. Apparently the turtle is fasci- 


nated by bright light; he will swim into 
the beam of a flashlight until within 
easy reach of the boat. Then he is 
scooped out of the water in a big hoop 
net made of chicken wire. 

Another way is to trap the turtles in 
big cagelike affairs like box traps, made 
of heavy wooden frames covered with 
wire mesh something stouter than 
chicken wire is needed here, incidental- 
ly. These cages preferably are five or 
six feet long, three or four wide, and 
about eighteen inches high. In the cen- 
ter of one end is an opening about eight- 
een inches (Continued on page 50) 














Ozark quail are big! 2 
One of these was I|1'/2 
inches long, largest 
the author ever saw 
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ty, Missouri, I was after wild tur- 
key. I got them, all right, but the 
memorable part of the trip was 
some incidental quail shooting. 

The second time it was smallmouth 
bass I wanted, but those big, fluffy, 
Ozark bobwhites furnished the real 
sport. 

So the third time I went to Texas 
County it was for quail and nothing 
else. I got Well, here’s the story: 

One gorgeous early winter morning, 
Don and I rolled up to a log cabin in an 
Ozark clearing and “hollered up the 
house.”” Pop Lay and his foxhound 
Queen popped around a corner and wel- 
comed us in approved hill-folk fashion 

which means that Pop swarmed into 
the car and began piling out luggage, 
while Queen swarmed up to our three 
bird dogs and threatened them with 
death and destruction, only to make up 
suddenly and lead them down to the 
horsepond for a drink. 

In spite of such a welcome, I wasn’t 
in the happiest frame of mind imagi- 
nable next morning, the opening day of 
the Missouri quail season, when Bill, 
Lute, and Jess climbed into Don's car 
with Don and me and the three dogs. I 
have long been averse to hunting in 
crowds. Two, in my judgment, is the 
ideal number for the proper handling of 
quail. Three are a nuisance and four 
are worse. Four men can’t kill twice 
as many birds as two to save their lives. 

Not that I minded hunting with any 
of those wholesome, hard-shooting na- 
tives—far from it. I liked them very 
much, every one of them, and still do, 
and would have been perfectly content 


ty, time I went to Texas Coun- 
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to go afield for bobwhites with 
any of them—one at a time. But 
five hunters in one drove! It 
looked like a grand opportunity 
gone wrong. 

We headed into the hills east- 
ward, down one of those farm-to- 
market roads—wonderful roads, 
yet so deadly to fish and game. 
Farther and farther we went, 
then turned off into a narrow 
rocky lane that went up thirty- 
four hills and down thirty-three 
“hollers” before we were through 
with it. At last we halted, where 
a house stood at the top of a 
sloping field, with a hacked-down 
timber plot across the road. 

I remembered that timber plot. 
It was full of brush piles, downed 
tree tops, and other débris. I had hunted 
it on the turkey trip I mentioned. It 
had been full of quail. 

But this year was different. “You 
can’t hunt the wood lot,”’ Lute’s father- 
in-law, Mr. Allen, told us when we 
reached the house. “Ranse’s got his 
critters in there, and he’s afeard they’ll 
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skeer and git gutted by snags. He says 
you-uns are to stay cut.” 

It was a disappointment. We had 
counted on that cut-down wood lot. 

“Well,” Bill considered it, “I reckon 
they’re Ranse’s quail and Ranse’s 
stock, an’ if he says stay out I reckon 
we'd best do it.” 

Mr. Allen was helpful all the same. 
“I hear quail whistlin’ all the time in 
my hay land and down in the holler,” 
he offered; ‘an’ Jim Farbush an’ Chet 
Chinman an’ Elder Blake says you-uns 
can shoot on them.” 

“What about Ranse’s other place?” 


inquired Jess. “He keer if we hunt 
over there ?”’ 

Mr. Allen shook his head. ‘Nope; 
only stay outa the wood lot. But old 


man Coleman ain’t ’lowin’ no huntin’ 
this year. Neither’s Jim Overbee or 
Eph Harniss. Them city fellers from 
Saint Louis wore out their welcome 
around here last fall, I gether.” 

“Shot a sheep, didn’t they?” 

“So I heared,” Mr. Allen answered. 
“An’ their bird dogs killed a fifty-dol- 
lar foxhound for Eph—that little red- 
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Lute, the writer, and Don line up behind Bus. Jess, off to the right, hopes it's a rabbit 
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bone that treed them seven coons in 
one holler sycamore once, up on the 
head of ’Leven Point. Eph was right 
riled. An’ they took out 200 birds, be- 
sides,”” he added, as he saw us off. 

We spread out and started down the 
slope toward Mr. Allen’s hay meadow, 
behind the dogs. Halfway over the 
orchard fence Lute stopped, raised his 
single-barreled gun, and blazed away. 
A running cottontail tumbled end over 
end. 

Bus, our male setter, came back to 
see what it was all about, and fetched 
the carcass to Don. “You'll have Bus 
hunting rabbits, doing that,’’ Don re- 
monstrated. ‘“‘Suppose we hunt quail to- 
day and let the rabbits go.” 

But it was pouring water into a 
sieve, and Don and I knew it. Those 
Ozark boys can no more keep from 
shooting rabbits than they can keep 
from breathing. 

In fact, Bill challenged Don’s proposi- 
tion on the spot. “What’s wrong with 
rabbits?” he demanded. ‘“They’re just 
as much fun as quail, an’ a lot more 
eatin’, I think I’m a-goin’ to like that 
there Bus dog. Come on, Bus, you an’ 
me’ll git us a mess of cottontails while 
these here other fellers blaze away at 
bobwhites.” 

But I wanted Bus on birds, so I 
called him in and started him down a 
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fence line. It was a good guess, too. 
At a small thicket of brush that made 
a line of black diagonally across the 
meadow, Bus halted, edged around left, 
eased sidewise twenty feet, and pointed. 

“Bus has them,” I warned Don, Lute, 
and Jess. With the pointer Rudy and 
Sue, the setter pup, they were spread- 
eagled across a weed patch beyond the 
fence. Only Bill was near me. 

“My meat if it’s a rabbit,” claimed 
Bill, moving forward. He clicked the 
safety of his double gun. 

“How about it, Bus?” I asked, com- 
ing up behind him. “You got a rabbit 
there?” 

Bus eagerly rolled his eyes back at 
me without changing his position. Noth- 
ing sheepish about him. “It’s quail,” I 
translated. “A covey, probably. Back 
this way, I’d say, from the way he’s 
pointing.” 

Don arrived. Sue saw Bus and froze 
at Don’s heels. Lute pushed through 
the thicket farther down and came up 
on the other side. 

“Careful, Lute,’’ Don cautioned. ‘‘Some 
liable to get up over there.” 

The words were scarcely out of Don's 
mouth when a bird flushed near Lute 
as often happens when you hunt in 
crowds. But the music of its wings 
beating the bushes was drowned out 
by the roar of a score of rising quail, 
twenty feet from me. 

The first covey of 
the season up! I am 
always thrilled to the 
core by that moment. 
How those first birds 
do seem to speed! 

I don’t yet know 
how I did it, but I 
downed three quail 

















Hold fast! Rudy may be 
on the fence physically, 
but one thing he's sure 
of—there's quail ahead 


Five men in one party, and three of them trying 
to corrupt a good bird dog with rabbits—it may 
not sound like a perfect day's sport, but it was 


Bus finds a single for Don in typical Ozark brush. The youngster backing so nobly is Sally 





that shot like bullets out across the 
stubble at a close left angle. Bill blazed 
away twice, off to my right, and three 
other shots rang out. Bus fetched my 
birds in two trips, Don pocketed a pair, 
one of which he conceded to Bill. Then 
we proceeded to clean up several singles. 

We missed Bus, presently, and didn’t 
find him until we turned back toward 
the house. There he was, on point—and 
looking as if he half expected to be 
rebuked. 

“Bill,” I called, “here’s your cotton 
rabbit. Want it?” 

“Shore!” bellowed Bill. 

“You bet!” chimed in Lute. 

“Let me in on it too!"’ added Jess, 
romping up. 

The rabbit ran. Three guns roared. 
Three shot charges dug dust. Then 
somebody killed the rabbit, and all of 
them claimed it. Bus did little to decide 
the argument by bringing the body to me. 

After that, guns ready, we proceeded 
down fence to where Rudy had made 
a new find. 

Six birds went out when I waded in 
ahead of the dog. Two swung sharply 
left. Somebody dropped one. Two some- 
bodies missed the other. Meanwhile I 
was striving to connect with a sharply 
rising bird that headed in a wide swing 
up the slope. My first shot charge 
plowed soil. My second was also low; 
it dangled a leg. My third, by that time 
a long and quite sharp left-angle shot, 
was just right. The quail fell. 

At this point the score was twelve 
birds out of twenty. We directed the 
dogs toward a single in the fence line. 
Bus found it and Sue backed. We 
granted this bird to Bill and, guns 
covering it, we waited. When Bill didn’t 
shoot, we all cut loose together and the 
quail dropped. Bill’s gun had merely 
snapped. But he took the body from 
Bus, calculating somehow that it was 
rightfully his. 

“Seven left,”” (Continued on page 67) 
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A loathsome vulture waits for the scraps 





ONALD KER looked long at 
the male lion through his glass- 
es. “Not good enough,” he 
finally said. 

We'd heard that said of lions pretty 
often, Dad and I, during our six weeks 
of hunting in the African country back 
of Nairobi. We had seen many lions, 
but none that suited Donald, our white 
hunter. He knows his business, and 
when he said that any animal wasn’t 
a good specimen, we didn’t shoot. After 
all, your African hunt is perhaps the 
only one you'll ever be able to take, and 
you want to carry back good trophies 
with you. Game is still abundant around 
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‘ WHEN AMERICANS GO ON A LONG- 


PLANNED SAFARI, NO ORDINARY 
LION TROPHIES CAN FILL THE BILL 








Nairobi, at least to American eyes, ac- 
customed to seeing only single speci- 
mens of big game at home. But there 
is quite a lot of farming done around 
that metropolis of the Kenya bush, and 
the game close to Nairobi has been 
picked over again and again, so that 
rarely is there a good head among the 
herds. For that reason, our safari had 
gone back in some distance. 

To the American hunter everything 
in Africa is strange. The game reminds 
you of nothing to which you are accus- 
tomed. Some of the many species look 
grotesque, as though nature were try- 
ing an experiment; others seem strik- 


By 
GORDON 
E. HOVEY 


The elder Hovey and his 
lion, one of the finest 
shot in Africa in years. 
Its dark, luxuriant ruff 
makes it a great trophy 






ingly antediluvian. Trees with flat tops 
and scanty foliage, so different from 
those of home, stamp the very country 
you hunt over with an individuality all 
its own. 


Your safari, with its many natives, 
each of whom has a different function, 
at first amuses you because it seems 
the antithesis of roughing it, as in the 
Rockies of our own country. Eventually 
you find that these servants are needed, 
and you accept them as an integral part 
of your African hunt. 

The country we were hunting lies not 
far south of the equator, but the high 
elevation plays tricks with your weather 
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expectations. Days were hot, but the 
nights were cold. It was an unforget- 
table experience to get up in the cold 
gray dawn, see the coppery brilliance 
of the coming day, and watch the game 
herds grazing on the dewy grass. 

At Nairobi, Dad and I had each made 
out a list of the game animals we 
wished to take. We each had checked 
on our lists each specimen as he had 


taken it. Already we had crossed off 
impalla, Thomson’s gazelle, Grant’s 
gazelle, topi, baboon, kongoni, wilde- 


beest, oribi, waterbuck, wart hog, eland, 
zebra, steinbuck, dik-dik, roan antelope, 
reedbuck, gerenuk, blue monkey, oryx, 
leopard, rhinoceros, and Grevy’s zebra. 
There wasn’t a trophy in the lot that 
wasn’t a good one. Some of our ante- 
lope heads were close to records. 

Now we were entering upon the last 
two weeks of our hunt, and had yet to 
get lion and buffalo. We'd seen several 
herds of both, with heads among them 
that to us looked gigantic, but Donald 
had told us to wait for better. Now we 
were getting to that state of mind 
where, in fear we'd lose out, we were 
tempted to take almost anything that 
offered of either species. Should we 
finally get good trophies of these two 
prized animals, we could go back to our 
home in western New York, sure that 
our trip was a complete success. 

Like the climax to a _ suspenseful 
drama, this last lap of our hunt gave 
us a sight that was truly gripping. We 
saw a lion make a kill. True, lions kill 
an enormous amount of game, but some- 
how the act itself is not often seen. We 
were driving along, when startlingly, 
a herd of buffaloes burst into sight from 


The big .479 in the au- 
thor's hands downed this 
magnificent bull buffalo, 
a fighter that even the 
lion tries hard to avoid 
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out of the bush, and charged directly 
toward us. Fortunately, when they saw 
us they swerved, and thundered over a 
hill. Donald put his foot down hard on 
the gas, and we chased after them. We 
topped the crest. 

“Simba!” yelled one of our boys. 

There, right in front of the car, was 
a big male lion, pinning down a strug- 
gling, half-grown, bull buffalo! The 
savage ferocity of the lion and the ter- 
ror of the buffalo are burned into my 
memory. The lion had probably been 
lying there when the buffalo ran by, 
and had brought down his quarry with 
one sudden leap. 

Then the lion saw us and turned our 
way, eyeing us truculently, his tail 
whipping to and fro. Released from its 
captor’s weight, the buffalo floundered 
to its feet, and sought to run off behind 
the car. But the lion didn’t propose to 
stand for such escape. He headed off 
the buffalo before it could reach the bush 
and, with an amazing leap, shot through 
the air, landed on the beast’s back, and 
clutched with his forepaws. The buffalo 
went down for the last time, with a 
baw] that sounded almost human. The 
lion made one lightninglike jerk, and 
we could hear the bull’s neck break. 

Thereupon the killer staged an awe- 
inspiring demonstration of strength. 
He slung that 600 or 700-pound buffalo 
around as easily as a fox terrier handles 
a rat. Doing it, he offered the easiest 


kind of shot; but again Donald said: 
“Not good enough.” 

From the top of another hill Donald 
saw several animals moving in the dis- 
tance. He stopped and got out his glass- 
es. A long look, and then he said 


“Lions!"’ Near us was a herd of zebra. 
We shot one, and had it attached to the 
car so that the boy who held the drag 
rope could drop it at a moment’s warn- 
ing. The lions proved to be two females. 
The zebra was dropped not forty yards 
away from them, and we drove off a 
little distance to watch. They were ap- 
parently hungry and quite fearless, for 
at once they came into the open and 
began to tear at the zebra. We were 
taking motion pictures when a full- 
grown male lion slunk out of the bush 
and joined the dinner party. He was 
permitted to share the feast, and the 
three made a savage picture as they 
gulped huge mouthfuls of the meat. 
One of the lionesses seemed to think 
they were too close to the car, for she 
grabbed the carcass and dragged it 
toward the bush. The zebra alone was 
just a toy for her to handle, but the 
two other lions went along for the ride. 
Finally the second lioness had a change 
of heart, and got off to help with the 
work. The male lion was a true savage, 
for he let the females draw him along. 
We moved up closer, continuing to 
take pictures. Vultures introduced a 
comedy element. As usual, they gath- 
ered quickly and, as soon as the carcass 
had been removed, began to feed on the 
scraps of meat that had been left be- 
tween us and the lions. One of the 
lionesses noticed them, and crouched, 
waiting for the vultures to collect ina 
close group. Then she sprang directly 
forward them—and us. The birds took 
flight, and to my relief the lioness 
stopped where they had been feeding. 
For a moment I'd had visions of a lap- 
ful of clawing lion. Oddly enough, 




















though there was still meat in abun- 
dance on the carcass, the lioness dis- 
played a most provident spirit, for she 
covered the remaining scraps of flesh 
with dirt, using her forepaws. Then 
she went back to her own lunch counter, 
but again and again charged out and 
chased the birds. With plenty in sight, 
she didn’t want the vultures to get a 
single scrap. 

A short time later we located on the 
banks of the Mara River, and of all our 
camps on safari, this was the favorite. 
Before us lay the river, and on each side 
of the little clearing was dense forest. 
The only access to the camp was by 
way of a narrow opening through which 
we had entered. Again we shot a zebra 
for bait, and dragged it to a safe dis- 
tance from camp. Visiting it at dawn, 
we drove off the hyenas that inevitably 
gather, and found that an enormous 
lion had been feeding there. Long black 
hairs were sticking to the bark of the 
tree at the foot of which the bait had 
been placed, showing that the visitor 
was a black-maned lion, the kind every 
hunter hopes to get. 

A distant roar came to our ears. A 
lion was on the prowl. We hopped into 
the car and headed in his general direc- 
tion. Ascending a ridge, we found our- 
selves on a wide plateau. At its lower 
end, where we were crossing, there was 
a grove of thinly scattered trees. Don- 
ald called our attention to a herd of 
zebras that weren't acting as they usu- 
ally do. Ordinarily they had turned 
and faced us as our car approached. 
Now they faced the other way, and 
stared at something in front of them 
that we couldn’t see. Donald accepted 
that as a warning, and drove very slow- 
ly. Suddenly he jammed on the brakes 
and picked up his binoculars. 

“Lion up ahead,” he told us, in a sub- 
dued monotone. “It’s what I call a big 
one!” 

He drove closer, and now we could 
see the big cat, lying down, paws 
crossed in front, eyes half closed, gaz- 
ing lazily at the zebras. By this time 
we were within 250 or 300 yards of 
him. It was my father’s turn to shoot; 
for, by arrangement, we had been tak- 
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ing regular turns 
at shooting all 
game. It was also 
understood among 
the three of us that 
he whose turn it 
was should tell the 
others when he 
thought he had ap- A 
proached near ' 
enough for a kill- 
ing shot. You see, 
when we were 
hunting lions, all 
three of us would 
walk up on the game, two of us being 
in reserve to back up the shooter in case 
the lion was only wounded. A wounded 
lion means trouble, and you're lucky if 
you don’t have him climbing your back. 

Very slowly we approached the lion, 
ready to fire at a moment’s notice. The 
distance lessened to 150 yards, then to 
100; but Dad kept moving forward. I 
wondered if he realized just what he was 
doing, as the little nervous chills that 
always have a field day on my back 
when I get near a wild lion, came crowd- 
ing fast. At seventy five yards Dad de- 
cided he was near enough. Afterward 
he confessed that when we started he 
had thought he ought to get within 
fifty yards to be sure of a killing shot, 
but when he got to seventy-five he was 
darned sure that 100 yards would be 
much better, if he could only get back 
there. 

Dad raised his rifle, and I could hear 
my heart beat as he took a long aim. 
The lion was directly facing us. Dad 
squeezed the trigger while Donald and 
I stood on the alert. Dad's rifle boomed. 
The lion leaped high in the air with a 
heart-stopping roar, and came down 
heavily on his side. Up he quickly got, 
and stood there, shaking his head. Dad 
shot again, and the lion dropped for the 
second time. We went up very cautious- 
ly and, when at short distance, Dad put 
a bullet through the lion’s heart to com- 
plete a one-man job. However, the sec- 
ond and third shots had been unneces- 
sary, for the first bullet had hit between 
the eyes—a perfect death shot. 

For a moment we stood in silence, 
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A tent for shade, a servant within call, spell comfort in African heat 


looking at the great beast. Then, as at 
a signal, we all went wild. Hats went 
into the air, and we nearly knocked 
one another over with our back slap- 
ping. Saidi, Dad’s gun bearer, yelled in 
Swahili that it was the biggest lion 
he’d ever seen, and must be a world’s 
record. Our crazy antics were justified 
when we realized how good was the 
prize. 

When we had cooled down a bit, the 
cameras were brought out and pictures 
taken. Donald estimated that the lion 
weighed 450 pounds. It certainly was 
one of the largest lions to have been 
taken during the last five years. The 
mane was long, black, and heavy, mak- 
ing a trophy that any hunter could be 
proud of. 

For several mornings our baits 
showed no royal visitors. Then luck was 
with us again. We had a bait set only 
a short distance from the spot where 
my father had got his lion. As we drove 
across the plain we saw three more 
two males and a female—leave the kill 
and run among the trees. Quickly we 
circled behind them, left the car, and 
advanced toward the place where they 
had disappeared. We soon found them, 
and both males were very large speci- 
mens. 

I picked the bigger one, aimed care- 
fully, and fired. My lion remained stand- 
ing, though the others ran away. As 
it looked as though I’d missed, Donald 
fired, and the lion rolled over. Examina- 
tion of the dead lion showed that my 
bullet had passed through the top of the 
heart, and (Continued on page 52) 
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Moving Day for Rainbows 


Here's anew method that makes pos- 
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While the band played and traffic jammed 
incredulous anglers climbed on the tank 
truck—and found the trout full of life 


HERE were 20,000 rainbows in 

four tanks on the truck. They 

were to be transported nearly 285 

miles from the fish hatchery at 
Pitkin, Colo., to Meeker, and there 
planted in the White River. The weath- 
er was sultry, and many of the sports- 
men at Gunnison, the county seat, were 
wagering that when the fish got to 
Meeker at least half of them would be 
dead. 

Of course, the state had used tanks 
to transport fingerlings before. But 
they had a limited planting radius and 
a capacity of no more than 3,000 fish. 
This new plan of moving 20,000 in one 
load—with the expectation of finding 
them alive at the end of the trip— 
seemed pretty wild. But the White 
River needed restocking and there were 
plenty of fish at Pitkin. So Horace 
Frantz was called in. 

At Salida, Frantz operates the big- 
gest commercial rainbow-trout farm in 
the world. He ships fish to restaurants 
as far away as New York City and 
Philadelphia, Pa. He also sells live 
stock to owners of private lakes, and 
thus has developed a system of trans- 
porting the fish over mountain and 
plain roads, and delivering them “on 
the hoof,” ready to take to new waters 
and rustle their living. 

Frantz’s tanks look like old-fashioned 
bathtubs. They’re made of galvanized 
iron, rounded to prevent possible injury 
to fish as the water swishes them about. 
Each slatlike cover is cushioned with 
Sponge rubber on its underside, and ice 
S placed on top to keep water tempera- 
re down. Dut the real reason for 
antz’s success in carrying large 
intities of fish lies in a patented hol- 
’ carbon cylinder that rests in the 
ttom of each tank. To one end of it 
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sible the mass transportation of stock 


As volunteers released them, the 
fingerlings darted away into the 
swirling eddies of their new home 


a hose from an oxygen tank is 
attached. When oxygen is fed in- 
to the cylinder it comes out of 
myriad needle-point holes, main- 
taining proper oxygen content in 
the water. The expert consults a 
table which indicates how much 
gas under pressure must be re- 
leased each hour to sustain the 
trout. 

Four of these tanks were placed 
on a truck, an ordinary stake- 
body model used to transport hay 
to winter feeding grounds. The 
20,000 trout, ranging from four 
to eleven inches, were loaded, and 
on the morning of June 23, 1939, the 
run started. Not long after, a tire gave 
out and the expedition was stalled for 
nearly two hours. Then bad roads 
slowed it down. As the day got hotter, 
more ice had to be procured. 

At Meeker, the Izaak Walton League 
was holding a state convention. Ac- 
cording to schedule, the truck was due 
about three in the afternoon. But a 
phone message from the caravan indi- 
cated that, with luck, they might get 
in at five. So the convention continued, 
with the understanding that all busi- 
ness would be dropped as soon as the 
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trout arrived, so that everyone could 
lend a hand at planting the rainbows. 

The town band was ready, too, and 
little knots of people gathered in the 
streets. Right then the betting was 
that half the trout would be belly up 
when they arrived. Dick Lyttle, Meek- 
er’s fish and game commissioner, was 
getting as anxious as a husband out- 
side a maternity ward. So was Ben 
Jorgensen, commissioner from Gunni- 
son, who was turning the fingerlings 
over to Lyttle. Then the big red truck 
swung into sight, followed by a station 
wagon carry- (Continued on page 99) 
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Cougar Smith with the hounds which help him 
track down Vancouver Island's beasts of prey 


we NCE in the woods I really 
felt stark fear.’’ The state- 
ment jerked me wide awake. 
Coming from a government 
hunter, whose record exceeded 700 cou- 
gar killed during 59 -rears of Vancouver 
Island trailing, it was like the bang of 
a gong. 

Cougar Smith was talking to Ernie, 
our hand-logger host during a cougar 
hunt on Thurlow Island, high up be- 
tween Vancouver Island and the Brit- 
ish Columbia mainland. It had teemed 
rain for days, scent was impossible for 
the hounds, yet we had trailed, trailed, 
always with the hope of jumping a hot 
one. Ernie's lone shack had been a god- 
send, as had Ernie himself, a Nor- 
wegian prince of the cookstove whose 
cedar-shake hut boasted everything 
from canned grapefruit to a radio. My 
bunk felt good as I settled down to 
listen that night. 

“It was wolves,” Smith enlarged. 
“Just another case where a hunter's 
own carelessness got him in a spot.”’ 

“Wolves, huh?” Ernie cleared eight 
cats from behind the stove with a 
broom and buttoned the door for the 
night. “I don't like dem fellers. You 
was careless, huh?” 

“In a way,” Smith nodded. “It was 
‘way back in 1907, when I was living at 
Comox, hunting courar for bounty. 
Snow came. Early morning, not 
wanting to wait until I could buy more 
ammunition at the store, Ff hit out with 
only five shells. That was my blunder. 

“T had three dogs: old Black Dick, 
the father; Irish-terrier Nellie, the 
mother; and Jock, the son. Old Dick 
was the best cougar dog I've ever had. 
We had hunted together then for seven 
years. That afternoon he made one of 
his few mistakes, a lucky one for Dick. 
Several miles back in the timberland, 
on an open ridge, we hit cat sign in 
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Yodeling 
hell 


by 


JACK PATERSON 








A pause for tea in the hill country where Smith has been a government hunter fifty years 


Dick turned a somersault with 
on the back 


snow. 
excitement and lit out 
track. 

“The other dogs broke clean in the 
right direction and faded over the 
ridge, suddenly giving fierce tongue as 
if they had treed. Following hard on 
their trail, I heard a new note. Alarm! 
There was a frightened bay, then a 
fearful yell. I crashed on through, 
thinking the cougar had down-treed to 
grab a dog. 

“I met Nellie, coming back. Always 
a stanch old girl, this time she got 
close against my legs and stayed there. 
I ran faster, still following the cat trail. 
Then I came to a big fir windfall, 
cleared it, and landed square in the 
center of a snarling hell!” 

“Wolves!”” Ernie exclaimed. 

“Wolves. Probably  back-tracking 
the cougar to find abandoned kills, they 
had met the dogs head on. Before me, 
crouched waiting, were two huge ones. 
As I landed with a yell they faded side- 
ways. I snapped up the rifle. There 
was a quick movement almost beside 
me, and I whirled. Two others jumped 
away into the scant underbrush. Nellie 
yowled. I spun about. Three more were 


up on the windfall, slowly stalking her. 

“They leaped back, moving like 
shadows through the brush but sticking 
close. Instead of fading completely, as 
wolves mostly will, they kept spinning 
in from all sides, showing from behind 
logs and trees, offering no sure shot 
Some were gray, some had dark backs 
ene huge old dog was nearly black 
Seven of them. For seconds there it 
was like a nightmare. 

“Then I spotted the eighth. Thirty 
feet from me poor Jock was down 
Standing astride him, looking back 
over her shoulder and snarling defi 
ance, was a gray bitch. I fired, and she 
dropped across the dog. 

“The shot inspired Nellie. She lef’ 
my heels and sprang, roaring, at tw 
big fellows slinking in. As bold as 
brass they rushed her and she turned 
with the two dark streaks hurtling a 
her heels. She hit my knees as in on 
motion I swung and fired from the hi 
I was off balance, got in only a rakins 
shot. A monster went down, was uj 
going for cover with head turned, bit- 
ing at his side. Behind me I heard 1% 
choking snarl. The wounded bitch was 
up, coming for me with her last 
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strength. I dropped her with a bullet 
through the neck.” 

“Yudas!” Ernie exploded. ‘Two shells 
left! Den you was scared!” 

“No,”” Smith said—‘“only puzzled. I'd 
never had wolves act that way. From 
the time I was a kid with a muzzle- 
loader I’d hunted them. I’d even used 
a little dog to decoy them close enough 
for a shot by moonlight, many times. 
Always they had showed fear of a man 
with a gun. But here it was midafter- 
noon, broad winter daylight, and they 
were milling like mad things, ready at 
any moment to rush me. When I ex- 
amined the dead female I found the 
reason. I had blundered into a timber- 
wolf mating party.” 

“Huh?” from Ernie. 

“One female, seven big males. You’ve 
seen a pack of domestic dogs under 
like circumstances. You've noticed their 
ferocity with anything interfering? In- 
tensify that a hundred times, and you 





Smith now trails cougars with his dogs close by, 
for their cries attract any wolves within earshot 
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have an idea of how those wolves were 
acting. Then remember I had shot 
their female right there among them. 
They were seven, and I had two shells.” 

“Den you was scared!” I could fairly 
see Ernie’s eyes widen. 

“Then I was scared,’ Smith admitted. 
“The hair along my neck tried to crawl 
up under my hat. The skin on my 
cheek bones tightened. Nellie was 
floundering about my legs, trying to 
avoid those vicious rushes that came 
within feet of her, and I was afraid she 
might knock me down. Then the others 
found that the wolf bitch was dead, 
and hell on earth broke loose all sides 
of me. They began to howl. 

“You've heard timber wolves howl. 
Four can sound like a hundred. Any- 
where within a mile they can make 
you shiver. Well, right then I couldn't 
have heard my own shout. Seven big 
dog wolves, each starting on a high 
note, running down scale in a different 
key to a throaty roar ending 
in vicious snarls. Meanwhile 
they were scrapping among 
themselves or rushing the dog 


crowded between my legs. You can get 
some idea of the spot I was in.” 

“I'd been gone,” Ernie blurted. 
“Won't dey yust stay by de bitch?” 

“T couldn't leave,” Smith said simply. 
“Jock was still alive.” 

Ernie was silent in quick understand- 
ing. His own dog Spike was there at 
his knee. 

Smith went on. “I thought Jock was 
dead, but when I knelt beside him he 
moved. All along his back was slime 
where those devils had mouthed him. 
I guess his back was broken, but he 
could wag his tail. With no big pack 
sack to put him in I began skinning the 
wolf to improvise a carrying sling. The 
pelt was of little value otherwise, with 
bounty only two dollars. 

“IT took the wolf carcass up on the 
log to skin it. Wherever I moved, Nellie 
crowded my heels. She crouched so 
close I could hardly work. I didn’t 
blame her, for the dog wolves were 
even bolder now. They had stopped 
rushing, would slink up close and 
crouch there, endlessly howling. The 
woods around (Continued on page 66) 


If you run short of ammunition when you're 
hunting cougars, a pack of eight maddened 


timber wolves can make you knowstark fear 





One big wolf crept along the log 
where Smith was skinning the dead 
female. He grabbed up his rifle, 
which had only two cartridges left 
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BE CAREFUL OF 
THAT GUN! 


N.. LONG ago one of my friends 


was working in his study when he 
heard a ping on the plate-glass window 
just in front of him, and saw that a 
little circle had appeared in the glass. 
He went outside to investigate and 
found, in the violet bed below the win- 
dow, a .22-short bullet. Two little boys, 
almost three quarters of a mile away, 
had been popping at doves on a tele- 
phone line. The boys were astonished 
that the bullet had landed so far away 

and so was their father. It seemed 
incredible to them that a .22 short, 
which hardly makes more noise than 
an air rifle, was potentially a man- 
killer. 

The bullet did little damage. But if 
the boys had been closer, or if the plate 
glass had been ordinary window glass, 
or if they had been shooting .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges instead of shorts, they 
might have bagged an English pro- 
fessor instead of a dove. 

All rifles, all guns of any sort, are 
potentially dangerous weapons. Hun- 
dreds of people are wounded by them 
annually in the United States. Many 
are killed. But most of these accidents 
are avoidable. What, then, are the pre- 
cautions which every man who handles 
a gun should observe? 

In the first place, no one should fire 
a gun of any sort without first con- 
sidering where the bullet may land. 
Even the .22 Long Rifle will kill a man 
a mile away from the muzzle if it is 
pointed at the proper angle. Military 
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Scrutinize the bolt of 
your rifle often to find 
any small cracks in the 
firing pin. A broken one 
may result in a blowup! 


Take time to unload when you 
come to a fence, as the hunt- 
er on the left does. Should 
you pull a loaded gun through, 
in the manner he shows below, 
the trigger might catch on a 
wire strand—and end your life 


cartridges are deadly at three miles or 
more, depending on the shape and ini- 
tial velocity of the bullet. Thus anyone 
who goes out to do plinking or informal 
target practice without a hill or bank 
to stop his bullets is toying with 
tragedy. He may get away with such 
careless shooting all his life. On the 
other hand, he may kill someone far 
out of sight. While some high-velocity 
vermin bullets of light construction go 
to pieces on impact, most bullets can 
ricochet and travel far from where 
they hit. So shooting into a bank or 
against a hill is the only safe and de- 
cent thing to do. 

Not only should a man know where 
his bullets are going to hit, but in hunt- 
ing he should know exactly what they 
are going to hit. It is inexcusable sim- 
ply to shoot at something which he 
thinks looks like a deer. He should 
know that it’s a deer, and whether it’s 
a buck or a doe, and know definitely. 
The man who blazes away at a patch 
of gray or a patch of white, or at any- 
thing that moves—hoping it is a deer 





—will sooner or later put a bullet 
through a domestic animal or a 
human being. 

I look very little like a turkey, 
but many years ago a hunter 
mistook me for one and opened 
up at me from across a canyon. 
I ducked behind a log and let out 
a terrified yell, but he continued 
to shoot until his gun was empty. 
I ran across him half an hour 
later and reprimanded him some- 
what bitterly. Some minutes be- 
fore the incident, he told me, a 
flock of turkeys had flown across 
the canyon in my direction, so 
when he saw something move 
he shot. 

The telescope sight, which en- 
ables the sportsman to see far 
better, has undoubtedly saved 
many lives. But, ’scope or not, 
anyone who shocts without being 
sure of what he is aiming at, is in- 
viting tragedy. 

Some years ago in Texas, a retired 
football coach climbed a tree overlook- 
ing a runway and was shot out of it by 
a hunter fifty yards away. He had mis- 
taken the coach for a turkey. Every 
year in my section there are similar 
accidents-—all caused by people who 
are too quick on the trigger. 

A third safety habit which every 
man who handles firearms should form 
is to find out, the moment he picks up 
a gun, whether it’s loaded, by examin- 
ing both the magazine and the cham- 
ber. It should become second nature 
for him to do that—and never to tak« 
anybody else’s word for it. 

An unloaded gun is no more danger- 
ous than a golf club. -But the loaded 
gun is potential destruction and death 
and should be handled accordingly 
The wise hunter will never point it at 
anything he doesn’t wish to shoot, an 
he'll regard safeties with suspicion 
The Mauser-type safeties, on bolt-a: 
tion rifles, lock the firing pin and sta‘ 
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put. Others, like those on the Enfield 
and the Model 30 Remington, can easily 
slip off. A heavy jar will fire some 
shotguns even though their safeties 
are on. 

Fences seem to be particularly dan- 
gerous for bird hunters. Many a man 
rests his gun carelessly against a 
strand of wire, goes through the fence, 
and pulls the gun after him. Such men 
are courting sudden death. The gun 
may fall and go off, or the wire may 
pull the trigger. So every hunter should 
work out an absolutely foolproof meth- 
od of crossing fences. 

Never carry a loaded gun or rifle in 
an automobile, unless it is equipped 
with a Mauser-type safety, and the 
safety is on. And remember that 
loaded weapons around the home or 
around the camp are invitations to dis- 
aster. Make it a practice to stop and 
unload immediately upon coming in. 

Another precaution for rifle shoot- 
ers: Never shoot without glasses. 
Those designed for shooting are inex- 
pensive and give excellent protection. 
Many a man has shot without them all 
his life and has come through un- 
scathed; but particularly now, when 
there are still millions of rounds of old 
wartime ammunition in circulation, it 
behooves everyone to be careful. Brass 
cases have a way of blowing apart. 
Primers often go bad, too, and even if 
the action holds together, there is often 
a bad rush of gas to the rear which 
may put out a man’s eyes if they are 
not protected. 

I owe my eyesight today to the fact 
that nature made me a bit nearsighted 
and astigmatic and I’ve had to wear 
glasses for the last ten years. When 
an accident happened they protected 
me. And although my wife has sound 
eyes I’ve insisted upon her wearing 
glasses whenever she shoots. A few 
years ago she was plinking prairie 
dogs with a .22. She ran out of ammu- 
nition, but still feeling enthusiastic, 
hunted under the car seat and found a 
few old cartridges. The first one she fired 
split open at the primer, and the back- 
fire covered her glasses with smudge. 

If she hadn’t been wearing glasses, 
in all probability she’d be wearing a 
glass eye today. 

Another precaution that everyone 
should take is to be sure that he has 
ammunition which fits his gun—and 
only that. Unless they are very care- 
ful, men who own more than one kind 
of shotgun are playing with danger. 
If a 20 gauge shell gets mixed up with 
a batch of 12’s, it is easy to drop the 
20 gauge shell down into the barrel and 
then put a 12 gauge after it. Result— 

ruined shotgun and often a ruined 
left hand. 

As a rule, rifle cartridges are easily 
told apart; but the wrong one can 
wreck a rifle. You may be able to get 
a 7 mm., a .257, or a .270 into a .30/06 
hamber—but with very unhappy con- 
‘quences. Perhaps the most unfor- 
inate combination of all came after 
ne World War, when a great number 
f 8 mm. Mauser German military car- 
idges found their way into the United 
tates. These spitzer-pointed bullets 
‘sembled the .30/06 military cartridge 
‘osely, and because of that they got 
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He may be quite 
young, but anyone 
old enough to carry 
a gun is old enough 
to do it right. A 
single misstep might 
send the charge into 
his fine pair of dogs 


into and blew up 
dozens, if not 
hundreds, of good 
rifles. So make 
sure that your 
ammunition is 
meant for the 
gun you're shoot- 
ing. The infor- 
mation stamped 
on the head of 
the case should 
never be ignored. 

Again, every 
shooter should be 
certain that his 
ammunition is 
reasonably fresh. 
A smokeless 
shotgun shell re- 
mains safe indefi- 
nitely. But in a 
black - powder 
charge the grains 
break down with 
age, and raise 
the pressure. The 
real danger, 
though, lies in using old brass car- 
tridges. After about eight years the 
brass grows “tired.” The strain cre- 
ated in drawing it to shape, and the 
pressure which holds the bullet in 
place, cause the brass to grow brittle, 
to crystallize. The first sign of this de- 
terioration in a brass case is cracks in 
its neck. Look for them; and if you 
see many cracks in a batch, throw the 
whole batch away. It may be that only 
the neck is weak, and the sole results 
of that would be a falling off in ac- 
curacy and a quickly eroded throat. 
But any cartridge with a cracked neck 
may also be brittle all over. If you 
shoot that cartridge you simply loose 
from 30,000 to 50,000 pounds of pres- 
sure to the square inch right in your 
face, when the gas blows back around 
the lugs. 

I learned my lesson with some bar- 
gain 7 mm. ammunition. I weeded out 
the cartridges whose necks were 
cracked, and was firing prone at a tar- 
get when there was a terrific roar in 
my face, and my glasses were covered 
with burnt powder and oil from the 
bolt. I expected to find the action 
ruined, but when I opened the bolt I 
found that the marvelous Mauser as- 
sembly had handled all that escaping 
gas as part of the day’s work. The 
head had been blown completely off 
the cartridge case and there was noth- 
ing between my face and the explosion 
except that good Mauser bolt. A rifle 
less well-designed would have been 
wrecked. As it was, I might have been 
blinded were it not for my glasses. 

Another cause of brittle cases was 
the use—in the days of noncorrosive 
primers—of a formula containing mer- 
cury. These cases were not suitable 
for reloading. While all companies now 





load with nonmercuric primers, it is 
wise for the man who does his own re- 
loading to make sure what kind of 
primers originally were used in his 
cases. Those which have been used 
with mercuric primers are almost as 
brittle as glass and a source of real 
danger with full-power loads. 

A careful gunner will have his fire- 
arms inspected regularly. Any compe- 
tent gunsmith has a gauge with which 
to check up on the head space of a bolt- 
action rifle. Excessive head _ space, 
which often develops in old rifles, may 
cause a brass case to blow apart and 
endanger the shooter. Even the .22 will 
develop too much head space in time. 

Another source of danger is the fir- 
ing pin. One that is too long and too 
sharp will puncture the primer and al- 
low gas to escape to the rear, with un- 
pleasant results. And if the pin on a 
bolt-action rifle should break, real trou- 
ble is very close. Take the bolt apart 
often and inspect the pin for any cracks 
which might develop into a break. 

As I write this I have eight stitches 
in my right hand and a broken thumb. 
Why? Because I neglected to inspect 
the firing pin of my old Springfield 
sporter recently. I went out to shoot 
jack rabbits and my first shot was a 
miss. A developing break in the pin 
was completed with that shot, and the 
pin stayed stuck through the hole in 
the head of the bolt. I fed in a second 
cartridge and started to close the bolt, 
but before I turned the lugs the defec- 
tive pin fired the cartridge and drove 
the bolt knob back against my hand 
and ripped it wide open. I’ve never 
heard of a similar accident, but there 
it was! 

Springfield firing pins, by the way, 
are some- (Continued on page 63) 
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Starving deer, without adequate winter range, gather on an Idaho feeding ground 


When Famine Threatens, 
Idaho Feeds her Deer 


HEN winter comes to the high hills of the Western back country, 
WV tamisnes deer futilely paw through the snow to the frozen ground, 
and find it bare of every edible weed or blade of grass. Years ago big 
herds of deer and elk drifted slowly every year from summer to winter 
ranges, then undepleted. Now herds are small, and every year civilization 
pushes them farther into the high hills where grazing sheep have impov- 
erished the range. If food were not provided for the starving animals, 
any hard winter would leave the mountains dotted with their dead bodies. 
But from January through early spring, game wardens and forest rang- 
ers carry hay to the helpless deer. 

A district in south-central Idaho is a 5 
typical example of the feeding. It is a y 
frontier type of country such as wild- 
life would naturally seek. There, in the 
course of a winter, five game wardens 
have fed fifty elk and about 2,600 deer. 
By dog team, truck, and snowshoe, 
over six to ten feet of snow, nearly 
fifty tons of hay are taken to three 
feeding grounds prepared and fenced 
in the autumn. 

At first the deer are very watchful 
and timid, but after being fed a few 
times they learn to recognize the war- 
dens and start plunging down the hills 
at first sight of them. Soon they come 
to know the times of feeding, and on 
feeding days they gather at the 
grounds, trampling the snow restlessly. 

There are great differences among 
the individual deer, and the wardens 
learn to tell them apart by character- 
istic traits. Some are shy, some aggres- 
sive; some are bullies, some cowards; 
many are intelligent, others are stupid. 

Should this feeding stop, no unfenced 


at: 


Jean Mizer 


haystack or open barn would be safe. “ * 

Local farrners cannot be expected to 

support the deer. The state must, and It's cold, hard work hauling fodder. Here a warden with a sled team of eight setter dogs 
does. And sportsmen help pay the cost. is bringing hay which will provide sustenance for the hunger-tamed deer shown just above 
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MOVIE CAMERA is one of the most glamor- 

ous of gifts. Making movies is almost as much 
fun as watching them, and of course everyone’s 
keen about that. Most important of all, perhaps, 
these reels of movie film are such a safe haven for 
our most precious memories. 














Ciné-Kodak Eight, the “economy movie maker,’ 
gives you a complete movie scene for a dime or less. 
A scene runs as long on your screen as the average 
shot in the newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 to 
30 such scenes on a roll of film costing only $2, 
finished, ready to show. 




















.».AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your pictures at their 
best, use Kodascope, the Eastman-made projector which 
teams up beautifully with Ciné-Kodak Eight. See both 
at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s .. . Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
































Give a Ciné-Kodak 











BAROMETER 


Here’s the way to answer the ONE question 
all fishermen want to know, “ Will they bite to- 
day ?”’ This Taylor Fisherman's Barometer tells 
when the fish are rising to the bait, when they 
will bite, and when they are likely to leave you 
empty handed! And that’s why it’s one of the 
very finest, most acceptable gifts for every fol- 
lower of Izaak Walton at any time of the year— 
and especially at Christmas. 

This handy, portable Taylor Instrument works 
without magic of any sort... but with plain 
common sense and the applied scientifie prin- 
ciples of atmospheric pressure. When the barom- 
eter rises or stays high—fish bite better and 
faster. When the barometer drops, or stays low 

they sulk at the bottom. 


Hundreds of tests carried out by B.C. Snider, 
nationally known fishing expert, show this ba- 
rometer predicts the fish’s biting mood with 
94% accuracy! 

Two years’ research by 2 smal! army of fisher- 
men in the United States and Canada on more 
than 500 fishing days proves this Taylor Fish- 
erman’s Barometer can be relied on to keep you 
home on poor days and get you out on biting 
days! 

Here's what one of them— A. Sicb—says: 
“When we went out, all the fish had vanished 
.of course, we knew what had happened- 
the barometer had fallen off 30 points. In the 
afternoon it started back... we went out and 

took another string.” 

WORKS ANYWHERE—fresh or salt water. 
Can be carried in tackle box, in pocket, or hung 
in cabin. Can be used for regular weather fore- 
casts as well as for fishing. Ruggedly made to 
last for years. Weighs less than 6 ozs. Has 
handsome black molded case 34 inches square, 
with chromium frame around dial. Unbreak- 
able crystal. Carrying case is green imitation 
leather with snap cover. Price, $5.00. For alti- 
tudes over 3500 ft., $6.00. 

See your dealer or send direct. Almost all 
good dealers have these Taylor Fisherman's 
Barometers. But if they cannot supply you, 
Rt nd direct to We'll pay postage. Safe, 
prompt delivery guaranteed. 


us. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
DEPARTMENT L ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














War Against the Turtles 


(Continued from page 37) 
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Trawl rig for open water, with a line of 
baited hooks lying near or on the bottom 


wide, with gates swinging inward like 
double doors. Their ends meet inside the 
cage so that they form a long V, with 
light springs to keep them in this position. 

When the turtle pushes into this V- 
shaped space the gates spread enough 
to let him through, then snap together 
behind him. 

These traps are set in small streams, 
with their openings pointing down- 
stream, in seasons when the snappers 
are coming up to hibernate or to lay 
eggs. They are not baited. Instead, they 
are anchored in narrow places, with 
chicken wire strung trom their corners 
to the banks of the stream, making a 
funnel which leads to the trap. Snap- 
pers will follow these fences in until 
they reach the trap opening and un- 
suspectingly walk in. 

A fourth method, though Lucas told 
me he doesn’t recommend it for big 
catches, is to set out a trawl line in open 
water. A 100-foot length of clothesline 
is equipped with buoys and anchors at 
both ends, then eighteen-inch pieces of 
wire, each ending ina hook, are attached 
along the line at three-foot intervals. 
The hooks are baited with something 
tough—eelsxins or fish heads are good— 
and inspected once a day or so. No 
attempt is made to keep the hooks out 
of the mud, and most of them will lie 
on the bottom. 

Still another way to eradicate snap- 
pers, though it won’t get you much 
turtle meat, is to destroy the eggs. Gen- 
erally during the month of June, the 
female snapper seeks out some dry, 
sandy spot not too far from the water, 
spends about two days depositing her 
eggs, then covers them with sand and 
goes away. The sun’s heat tempered by 
the covering of sand does the hatching; 
and the baby snappers waddle away to 
take care of themselves. 

To intercept this process, you must 
search out the nests during June; the 
body and tail marks left by the female 
snapper in the sand will often lead you 
to them. A nest will contain from 
twenty to sixty eggs, and unless mo- 
lested the hatch is generally 100 percent, 
so every nest destroyed means a big gain. 

Turtles avoid broad daylight, prefer- 
ring nighttime or rainy weather, and 
seldom come ashore except to lay eggs or 
to hibernate; but they will travel some 
distance by land or water to reach a new 
pond or stream. Lucas has found that 
a body of water which he apparently has 
cleaned out will begin to show signs of 
a number of snappers—probably ones 
which migrated there—within two years. 

With all his experience, the Long 









Island turtle catcher has a healthy re- 
spect for the power and the viciousness 
of his prey. Few people realize it, but 
the snapper can spring forward, clear of 
the ground, at least half his own length 
That ropy, rubbery neck is good for 
another half length. 

The snapper’s legs are 
powerful. A 57%-pounder, 
Lucas ever caught, carried 
another man around the yard on its 
back with no great strain. As for the 
snappers famous mouth, Lucas said he 
believes a really big turtle, one in the 
fifty-pound class, could sever a man’s 
wrist in a single bite. 

In view of this, extreme care is advisa- 
ble in handling snappers. It’s safe to 
hold one by a leg or the tail, if you have 
the nerve, and if you don’t let it swing 
too near your body. And a good rule is 
always to carry the turtle with its un- 
derneath shell nearest you. A snapper 
can strike straight forward or up from 
his shell, but not very far downward. 

As an extra precaution, the turtle can 
be muzzled. A cord is tied to each end 
of a six-penny nail, in the manner of a 
horse’s bit and reins, and the snapper is 
allowed to take the nail in his jaws 
Then the two cords are carried back 
along the undershell and tied tightly 
over the turtle’s tail. This keeps the 
head forced back into the shell cavity, 
out of harm’s way. 

Incidentally, if a snapper does fasten 
on, the only alternative to getting to 
work with a hammer is to let the turtle 
down into the water and keep quiet 
He’s likely to let go—if you can wait! 

Now as to the profits from _ turtle- 
catching. There’s real money to be made, 
on the scale on which the Center Mori- 
ches expert does it, for snapper meat 
makes excellent soup and even bette! 
stew. Lucas ships his catches to Fulton 
Market, the center of fish wholesaling 
in New York City, and thus makes more 
than a good living during the winter 
months. He dug from a cupboard for me 
a sheaf of receipts, each listing from 
150 to 300 pounds of turtles sold at prices 
running up to seven cents a pound The 
price has risen steadily, under a grow 
ing demand for snapper meat 

In shipping the turtles, they can be 
packed in big sugar barrels and covered 
with several layers of burlap. Care 
must be taken not to let the snappers 
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A snapper "turned turtle," to show Lucas s 
nail-and-cord method of muzzling catches 
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War Against Turtles 


(Continued from page 50) 


the meat and lowers its price. Neverthe- 
less, winter rates are highest; so it’s a 
good idea for anyone who catches large 
quantities of turtles in the summer to 
keep them in some protected pool and 
ship them later. 

Eradicating the snapper can be made 
to pay in other ways, too. Private 
estates and fish and game clubs will pay 
fees for cleaning out their water proper- 
ties, and local sportsmen’s associations 
often give bounties for snappers caught 
in their districts. In these ways an 
anti-snapper campaign can be worth 
while in areas far from big cities, 
where high freight rates would make 
shipping to market a losing venture. 


EARER the big population centers, 

however, no such encouragement 
may be offered or needed. Lucas, for 
instance, has found it more profitable 
to market his turtles than to collect 
bounties. He smiled as he related to me 
how he put a damper on one bounty 
plan. As guest speaker at a rod-and-gun 
club banquet, he apparently convinced 
the members that snappers should be 
eradicated, for as soon as he finished 
talking a motion was offered to establish 
a bounty of thirty-five cents a turtle. As 
he told the story: 

“The president of the club turned to 
me and asked, ‘How about it, Mr. Lucas? 
Does thirty-five cents sound all right 
to you?’ 

“My answer was: ‘Fine. I'll send around 
a thousand turtles in the morning.’ 

“That bounty,” Lucas told me, “was 
never offered.” 

Though Lucas depends on direct sale 
of his catches, he nevertheless has 
shared his knowledge with anyone in- 
terested, even in his own territory. That 
will increase his competition and spoil 
his market, perhaps, but it will not rob 
him of his chief reward, which is to see 
ducks and fish coming back into the 
district he has made safer for them. 

He says the wild ducks which once 
avoided the outer Long Island marshes 
altogether, or lived there in a state of 
nervous fright, are returning by the 
thousands. In places that formerly were 
almost deserted—places where he has 
since cleaned out the snappers—he now 
stumbles upon flocks of 150 or 200 ducks. 
And the birds are noticeably less jittery. 

Similar success could doubtless be had 
in any snapper-ridden section of the 
country. The methods that have worked 
on Long Island are applicable almost 
anywhere, and the fact that the cam- 
paign can be self-supporting should en- 
courage its spread. It’s a work any duck 
hunter or angler should be interested 
in—or any outdoorsman, for that mat- 
ter. Even to one who never sits in a 
blind at dawn and waits for the mallards 
to come whistling in, snapper hunting 
can be a source of satisfaction and profit. 

The Long Island turtle’s enemy num- 
ber one is a case in point. For when I 
asked Arthur Lucas about his duck- 
shooting experience he replied quietly: 
‘T haven't done any shooting or fishing, 
to speak of, since I started going after 
the snappers.” 

He didn’t explain why, in so many 
words, but the look in his eyes gave me 
the answer. He’s come to feel that he’s 
fighting on the same side as those ducks 
nd fish. 

And a man doesn’t destroy his com- 
rades, does he? 








HCEMBER, 1939 


Your OPINION OF ALE as a drink may be based on heavy ales. 
Yet since 1840 America has had its own ale, brewed to its own 
taste—Ballantine’s. Test it as Peter Ballantine did in 1840— 
one drink for PURITY... a second for BODY... a third for 
FLAVOR. The 3 moisture rings left by his glass on the table 
became his famous trademark. 

His taste in ale proved to be America’s own—more people get 


more enjoyment from Ballantine's Ale than from any other... 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING ALE 


BALUANTINES AGE 
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CARBURETOR 


. S. Pat. No. 2.082,106 


KAYWOODIE 
? 





A, neal tlle 
principle of physics 


Patented Carburetor makes tobacco burn 
better — takes in drafts of air from the 
bottom. This (1) keeps pipe-bowl abso- 
lutely dry inside (2) takes rawness out of 
any tobacco, makes it mild (3) produces 
even, complete burn, resulting in better 
flavor (4) keeps smoke cool. Thousands 
have found it a new kind of smoke—even 
cigarette-smokers like its mildness. Get 
Carburetor Kaywoodie today! No. 13 
illustrated, actual length 6 inches. 


Among all pipes Kaywoodie was selected for the 
Westinghouse Time Capsule at the N. Y. World's Fair. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, New York and London 
COPR. 1939 KAYWOODIE COMPANY 






















African Black Manes 





(Continued from page 42) 


Donald’s through the top of the head. 
Either shot had been good enough for 
an almost immediate kill. While my 
lion was about as large as Dad's, its 
mane was neither so large nor so full. 
Still, it was a very good specimen, and 
again hats went into the air. 

Now Dad and I each could check off 
on our lists the word “lion.” One animal 
was left—buffalo. Could we get truly 
good specimens in our few remaining 
days in the bush? We moved our camp 
to Embu, a native village in the heart of 
the Embu native reserve, and the natives 
poured out and greeted Donald and our 
boys as old friends. Many times had 
Donald camped there, and his fair treat- 
ment of the natives had made them his 
friends. The sun set in a blood-red sky. 
Dawn may “come up like thunder” in 
Burma, but in Africa night follows sun- 
set almost as swift as lightning. Our 
fires crackled and smoked, and the light 
shone on the dark figures of the natives 
enjoying the welcome warmth. 

Several miles from our camp was a 
valley which led down toward the river. 
The next morning we saw, from a hill 
overlooking that valley, what we were 
after. Three large herds of buffalo were 
grazing on the green grass below. Here, 
surely, we should be able to get our 
specimens of Africa’s most dangerous 
game. But for two days we had stalk 
after stalk, and each one ended in dis- 
appointment because we could see no 
decent heads. 

Finally, one morning we located a 
herd of about 150 buffaloes. With a feel- 
ing of resignation we began our stalk. 
There were five of us—Donald, Dad, my- 
self, and two gun bearers. As we carried 
a rifle apiece, that made the crawling 
doubly hard. Dad and I each had a .470, 
while Donald carried a .476. These were 
English guns, handmade, and looked 
just like double-barrel shotguns. Your 
first shots must be good, for you have 
only two cartridges in your rifle to do 
the job before your gun bearer has to 
reload for you. Hell hath no fury like 
a wounded buffalo bull! 


E WORKED our way slowly toward 
the herd, taking advantage of every 
tree, bush, and rise of ground. Buffaloes 
are stampeded easily and, if they chance 
to stampede over the spot where you 
are, you can be picked up with a shovel. 
So for two hours we crept and wiggled 
toward the herd, going forward only 
when every grazing head was down. 
One old cow became suspicious, and 
kept glaring at us. Finally she decided 
that our intentions were malevolent and 
off she went. Every buffalo in the herd 
then looked nervously in our direction. 
If they were nervous, so was I. I had 
the feeling of coming calamity as we 
lay flat upon the open plain, with 150 
huge beasts, weighing more than a ton 
each, looking straight at us. But then, 
as though at a signal, they all turned 
and ran. Another stalk gone to pot! 
That afternoon, however, we five 
were out again and, from the top of a 
hill, spied a lone buffalo grazing peace- 
fully in the valley. It didn’t seem posbi- 
ble to get within shooting range, for 
there was no cover whatever between 
the buffalo and us but Donald decided 
to try it. He kept us in single file, so 
that only one man could be seen if the 
bull looked up. He told us to hug the 


ground, hiding legs and face, and to 
stop all motion whenever the bull looked 
in our direction. Finally, with much 
toil, we got almost up to good shooting 
distance. Just as Dad was getting ready 
to shoot, the buffalo lay down—facing us! 

At that Donald made us turn around, 
and with him going backward and guid- 
ing us, we got back out of sight of the 
buffalo. We circled around a hill, and 
prepared to approach the bull from the 
other side. There was no wind, but it 
was getting late. At last we reached a 
spot near where we had last seen the 
animal. We got a little closer, and sud- 
denly the buffalo scrambled to his feet, 
startlingly close. 

Dad raised his rifle and fired. The 
recoil threw him off balance, but he 
recovered and fired again. Donald and 
I then fired almost together. The bull 
toppled over, fighting to keep his feet, 
and breathing hard. With rifle reloaded, 
Dad got up close and put a slug through 
the buffalo’s heart. We had barely time 
to cut off the tremendous head before 
night fell upon us. 

Two days later I too got a good buffalo 
bull with a fine head. That evening I 
took out my list, and checked off the 
word “buffalo.” It was the last on my 
list. Our African hunt was over. 


The 1940 Nationals 


E HEAR that the 1940 National 

Skeet Championships are going to 
Syracuse, N. Y. If that’s so, it’s good 
news. 

Tulsa put on a splendid show in 1938, 
but it was too far from the center of 
the country’s skeet population to at- 
tract a representation of the best of the 
nation’s shooters. 

The 1939 Championships went from 
bad to worse geographically when the 
host city was San Francisco. A good 
shoot, no doubt, but again not able to 
attract a representation of the coun- 
try’s best. 

Syracuse is too far east, there is no 
question about that, but after two years 
of the events in the West the pendulum 
is swinging the other way. After Syra- 
cuse, however, let us hope that this over- 
active Skeet Championship’s pendulum 
does its swinging over the central part 
of the country, where the National 
Championships belong. 

Those who favor moving the National 
Skeet Championships about from year to 
year have good arguments. Skeet shoot- 
ers attend their championships for fun 
and not business. They like trips to 
pleasant places, like to shoot on differ- 


ent fields, and meet new people. But 
even so, the future National Skeet 
Championship meets should be held 


within a reasonable distance of the cen- 
ter of skeet population if the event is 
to be a continued success. Then this 
event, which has not yet taken the place 
for which it was designed, will become 
the top skeet shoot of the country not 
in numbers only, but with shooters of 
top rank from all parts of the country 

While the advisability of giving the 
National Skeet Championship a perma 
nent home is questionable, the sport 
should not be so dependent on charit) 
that it must locate the Championshi] 
out of bounds too many years runnin¢ 
Such a procedure will eventually hu 
the sport.—W. H. F. 
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Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 11) 


bit (no limits). Pheasant (3). Partridge (2). 
Quail (6). (Aggregate in possession, all game 
birds, 15.) Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, Scoters, 
closes 5th. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). Pick- 
erel (12”-10). Yellow and Striped Perch (6”— 
30). White Perch (6”-20). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.25; fishing $2.50 or fee charged nonres. ir 
applicant's state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5) designated counties only. 
Raccoon, Opossum, Rabbit (no limits). Squir- 
rel (15). Wild Turkey (2). Partridge (15). 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. 
Mourning Dove, some counties open 20th, rest 
of state open entire month. Fishing: Black 
Bass (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting: 
State $3.10, county $1.10; fishing $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes Sth. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel (no size—aggre- 
gate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 
50). Sunfish (no size-25). Licenses: Res.: 
Small game $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Small 
game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Raccoon, Opossum, 
Rabbit (no limits). Wild Turkey (3). Quail 
(12). Ruffed Grouse (4). Deer (1) open until 
15th in Polk, Cheatham, Wayne, Lewis, and 
Lawrence Counties only. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, 
Coots, closes 29th. Fishing: Black Bass (11”- 
8). Yellow and White Bass (10”-20). Wall- 
eyed Pike (15”-5). Muskellunge (20”-5). Crap- 
pie (8”-20). Rock and Warmouth Bass (no 
size—20). Sunfish, Bluegill (no size-25). Cat- 
fish, Buffalo (15”=none). Sturgeon, Spoonbill 
(30”—none). Drum (10”—none). Bullhead, Gar, 
Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Carp, Shad, Her- 
ring, Eel (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2, fishing only $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $15; fishing only $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10). 
Deer (2) (season on Black-tail and Mule Deer 
west of Pecos River closed). Wild Turkey (3). 
Bear (1). Peccary (2). Quail (12). Chacha- 
laca (12). Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 
29th. Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie 
(7”"-15). White Perch (no size-15). Bream, 
Goggle-eye (no size-35) (aggregate 50). There 
are many local and county laws. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2, fishing with artif. bait $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. 
Licenses required of nonres. for predators, and 
of res. if hunting predators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Ducks, Geese, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 5th. Fishing: Catfish and 
other common fish, in designated waters (no 
size-10 lb. and 1, or 30). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $4, hunting only $3, game birds 
only $2, fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small game 
and fish $10, fishing only $3. Hunting license 
not required for predators or bear, 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Hare, Rabbit (3). 
Raccoon (15). Fishing: Pike Perch (10-25 
lb.) Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”-25). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2, hunting only 
$1.25, fishing only $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Raccoon, Opossum 
(Continued on page 54) 











DECEMBER, 1939 


"BOY, DID | SHOW THOSE GUYS 
SOMETHING WHEN I STEPPED 
UP WITH MY ‘SPORTMASTER’!" 


















"I'd been waiting a long tirne for the day | could beat the gang at 
shooting. And did | get a thrill when I plunked shot after shot right 
through the center of that target! Yes, Sir, that new Sportmaster of 
mine shoots right where you hold it...and it sure is easy to hold!” 


HE Remington Sportmaster .22 bolt action repeater “shoots 
where you hold it” because it has a long, heavy barrel that’s 
rifled for extreme accuracy. 

It holds steadier because it has a full-sized stock and fore- 
arm that are designed right. The long barrel gives a longer 
sighting radius, and better balance. 

What’s more, it has a speed lock for greater accuracy! The 
firing pin travels fast... only 3/16 of an inch. 

There’s a strong, dependable bolt with two large lugs that 
lock the cartridge in the chamber. A specially designed carrier 
insures feeding of the cartridge on a straight line into the 
chamber and prevents jamming or shaving of bullet. The maga- 
zine capacity is especially large. It shoots 22 short, 17 long or 
15 long rifle cartridges without reloading. 

And here’s the best news of all! You can get a Sportmaster 
for only $13.95. See it at your dealer’s. For literature, write 
Dept. D-21, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington 


“Sportmaster” is Reg. U S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Ince 
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The One Right Shirt for Out-of-Doors 


UTDOOR adventure—the of 


1184—Slipover Gabardine. 8-oz. virgin wool 
“In-or-out” sports tail. Shirred back 
placket. Color choice: Turf tan, 
Malibu brown, navy blue, maroon, 


wheat, dark holly green, white. 


spirit 


the West since pioneer days—still 
lives in Pendleton shirts. To see one—its 
striking colors, to feel one—its soft, 


kindly texture, makes you want to put it 
on. You'll dream about trout streams, ski 
trails or a six-point buck—you'll want to 
get out and enjoy these thrilling outdoor 

Pendleton long wearing fab- 
kind-to-the-skin, all 
correctly 


adventures. 


rics are provide 


weather protection and are 


designed for action freedom. 


Select Your Pendleton Now! 


Go to your sports or department store, 
see this one right shirt for all outdoor 
and leisure 


sports wear. 


Choose from pure virgin 
wool gabardines or flan- 
nels in solid colors, bold 
and shadow plaids, or 
checks. $5 to $8.50. 


sample fabrics and litera- 


Free 
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Wild 
Ring- 
Consult 
Geese, 
closes 


(no limits). Black Bear (1). Deer (1). 
Turkey (2). Rabbit (6). Grouse (3). 
necked Pheasant (4). Quail (10). 
laws—many counties closed. Ducks, 
Snipe, Coots, closes 29th. Woodcock, 
15th. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10). Rock 
Bass (6”-15). Pike (no size—20). Bream, 
Crappie, Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggre- 
gate 25). Licenses: Res.: Small game $2.50, 
big game $1 additional; small game and fish- 
ing, state $3, county $1; fishing only $2. Non- 
res.: Small game and fishing $15.50; big game 
$2.50 additional, small game except waterfowl, 
2-day $5; fishing only, state $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


(2) in designated territory 
Geese, Snipe, Coots, 


Fishing: White- 


Hunting: Bear 
only. Rabbit (5). Ducks, 
Rails, Gallinules, closes 5th. 
fish (no size-20 or 10 lb. and 1). Steelhead 
(16”-3) in designated streams only. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3, county $1.50. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25; fishing only, 
state $5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Deer (1), Ist and 2nd only. Rab- 
bit (4), closes 30th. Raccoon (2). Quail (6), 
closes 9th. Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, closes 
Sth Fishing: Muskalonge, Walleyed Pike 
(12”=-none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15; fish- 
ing only $5, 1-day °1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Gray Raccoon (2), 
Cottontail Rabbit, Jackrabbit, 
(3). Fishing: White Bass, Rock Bass (7”-25). 
Calico, Silver, and Strawberry Bass, Crappie 
(7"-aggregate 25). Pike (13”-7). Pickerel (18”- 
8). Perch (6”-25). Bluegill, Roach, Sunfishes 
(6"-aggregate 25). Catfish (15”-15). Bullhead 
(no size-25). Muskellunge (30”-1). Black Bass 
(10”-6). Shovelnosed Sturgeon in Lake Pepin 
and Mississippi River (20”-25). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing with rod and reel $1. Non- 
res.: All game except deer $25, fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Ducks, Geese, Snipe, Coots, 
Res. $2, nonres. $10. 


open only to 6th. 
Snowshoe Hare 


Hunting: closes 


5th. Licenses: 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Deer (1), Moose (1), Caribou (1), 
closes 14th. Elk, under special license in re- 
stricted areas only. Bear (1). Red Squirrel (no 
limit). Fishing: Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggre- 
gate 15), Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25) 
(aggregate of all species 25). Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2, special elk license $5. Fishing: 
$2.25, required only in trout and grayling waters. 
Nonres.: General hunting $50, special elk license 
$50 additional. Fishing $2.25 or $1 a day. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Grizzly Bear (1), other Bear (3). 
Mountain Goat (2), closes 15th, Western Dis- 
trict north of 5lst parallel closed. Moose (1), 
closes 15th, some districts closed entire month. 


Caribou (north of C.N.R. 2, south of C.N.R. 1), 
part of Eastern District only, open to 15th. 
Elk (1), designated portions of Eastern Dis- 


Deer, part of Eastern 
(2), part of Western 


trict only, open to 10th. 
District open until 10th 
District open until 15th (3). Ducks (12), Geese, 
(5), Coots (15), Snipe (15), open until 6th in 
part of Eastern District, open entire month in 
Western District. Snow Geese, Black Brant 
(aggregate 5), opens 2nd in most of Western 
District, opens 16th in some districts. Fishing: 
Salmon (8”-5). Trout, Rocky Mountain White- 
fish (8-15), open only in tidal waters and in 
designated non-tidal waters. Black Bass (no 
size-15). Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds 
$6, deer and birds $3, fishing $1. Nonres. alien: 
All game and fish $50, all game except pheasant 
$25, additional trophy fees for big game, fish- 
ing $5 or $1 a day. Nonres. Canadian: All game 
and fish $15, game birds only $3, fishing $5 or 
$1 a day. 
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MANITOBA 


Hunting: Caribou (1), Moose (1), Deer (1), 
open until 2nd south of C.P.R., Winnipeg to 
Edmonton line, and west of Red River; rest of 
province open until 7th. Licenses: Res.: Moose 
and caribou $5, deer $2.50. Nonres. alien: Big 
game $40. Nonres. British subject: Big game 
$25. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Hunting: Bear (4). Wild Cat, Rabbit (no 
limits) Fishing: Striped Bass 12”—none 
Black Bass (no limits). Licenses: Res. $2; 
nonres. 2 deer and 2 bear $10. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Wolf, Hare, Rabbit 
(no limits). Migratory birds, consult author- 
ities for dates. Fishing: Striped Bass (no 
size-30, but not over 20 lb.) Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2, not required for small game or 
fishing. Nonres.: Big game and birds except 
woodcock and snipe $50, small game and birds 
except woodcock and snipe $15, woodcock, 
snipe $25, fishing $5. 

ONTARIO 

Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits Geese 
(5), open entire month in Essex, Kent, and 
Elgin Counties only. Fishing: Maskinonge (no 
size-2), Black Bass (10”-6), open only in des- 
ignated waters. Lake Trout (no size—5 Yel- 
low Pickerel, Pike (no size-8). Licenses: Res.: 
Small game $1, fishing not required. Nonres.: 
Bear, rabbit, game birds $15.50, fishing $5.50 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAN 


D 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits Licenses: 
Res. not required, nonres. $5. 
QUEBEC 

Hunting: Bear, Hare, Raccoon (no limits). 
Fishing: Doré (15”—none) Sturgeon (28” in St 
Lawrence River, 36” in other waters—none) 
Eel (20”-none). Smelt, Whitefish (no limits) 
Licenses: Res.: Not required of British sub- 
jects; res. not British subjects, hunting $5, 
fishing not required. Nonres.: All game $26, 


bear only $5.20; 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Rabbit 


fishing $10.50, 


Hunting: Bear, (no 
Deer, 
of either sex, or 2 deer of either 


and 1 caribou of either sex), 


Spruce Grouse, Ptarmigan (aggregate 5), 


16th. Fishing: Pike (15”), Picke 
gregate 15). Perch, 
gate 20). Lake Trout (15”-10). 
Big game $5, game birds only $ 
trout waters $1. Nonres. alien: 
game birds $25. Nonres. Canadi 
$25, game birds $10. Nonres: 


week $3, 2-day $1.50. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no |! 
20th. Ptarmigan (15), open unti 
ignated areas only. Moose, C 
either) 
mit. Licenses: 


limits 
Caribou (1 bull moose only, or 2 


Goldeye (no 


Licenses: 


may be hunted only under 
Special license for 1 bull moose 


7-day $5.25. 


Moose, 
caribou 
or 1 deer 
16th, 
closes 
(12”) (ag- 
size—aggre- 
Res. : 
2, fishing non- 
Big game $40, 
an: Big game 
fishing $5, 1- 


> 


sex 
closes 


rel 


imits), closes 
1 20th in des- 
aribou (1 of 
special per- 


or 1 stag caribou: Nonres. $25, res. $5. 
YUKON TERRITORY 
Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (2). Car- 


ibou (4). Deer (4). Mountain Sheep (2) 
Mountain Goat (2). Grouse, Partridge, Ptar 
migan, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (no limits 
Ducks, Geese, Snipe, closes 15th Fishing 
Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, 
Lake Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout. Tulli 
bee, opens 16th. Consult Mounted Police for 
detailed hunting and fishing regulations. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing not required 
Nonres.: Big game, alien $100, British subject 


$75, must pay trophy fees on cert 
small game $5; not required for 


ain big game; 
sport fishing 
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Wild Wings of Christmastide 


(Continued from page 17) 


eon, gadwall, and tiny teal exploded in 
an instant over hundreds of acres of 
water. There were geese in the air, too, 
as there always are geese in the air 
over Mattamuskeet, only more geese 
than ever I'd seen at one time before— 
not only the honking hosts which milled 
above the refuge, but the big dark flock 
that was bearing down on our blind. 
Bigger these wild geese grew—bigger, 
blacker, faster. Ah-honk! Softly be- 
hind me I heard the calls of the guide. 
Honk... Onk.... The calls trailed off 
into nothingness. The leader of the on- 
coming V had seen our decoys and 
needed no more encouragement. There 
was feasting, he knew, wherever a 
score of gray birds swam at 4 p.m. He 
drove in fairly and low, with a mighty 
parade of gray geese in his wake. 
A-onk! Honk! Onk! Suddenly as a 
nightfall in the tropics, the air above 
the blind was filled with honking geese. 
The song of rushing wings was all 
about. You could not see individual 
birds nor hear them, they were so many 
and so near. You only knew that some- 
how your gun had come up, and the 
bead of it was on the throat of a giant 
gander—a bird whose wings were those 
of a plane, and his ringing honks those 
of the greatest goose in Christendom. 
Then your gun was roaring. Boom! 
You saw the big one spurt ahead of his 
fellows as teal pull away from black- 
birds. You watched him waver a mite, 
then right himself sturdily. Boom! 
Again you heard the crash of nitro, and 


as the swishing, clanging host beat off 
across the water you watched your 
Christmas goose side-slip, then volplane 
to the waters of Mattamuskeet to strike 
with a mighty whack. 

“Shoot ’im again! Shoot ’im again!” 
your guide shouted, though you hardly 
heard him. And while your hands shook 
like those of a boy when his first buck 
trots down the trail, you raced to the 
shore, gave the coup de grace to the 
half-submerged thumper, swimming 
hard against a cocked-up wing. 

Then it was 4 o'clock, but we stayed 
on a little longer, until the blue dome 
above was flushed with the glow of 
coming sunset. Gold-trimmed clouds 
marked a flyway for shouting geese 
and swans, bound—now that guns were 
still—for watery banquet halls beyond 
the refuge, bound for a Christmas Eve 
feast of three-square rushes. 

“Poor shootin’ tomorrow,” my good 
guide said. “‘Evenin’ red an’ mawnin’ 
gray, westerly wind an’ a pretty day.’ 
Geese don’t fly much in fair weather. 
An’ they don’t fly too much even in a 
no’theast wind, do they?” he added, with 
a grin. “Unless you'd count fifty or mo’ 
of ’em flyin’ ovah yo’ blind at five 
minutes to fo’.” 

A toast to the geese, the ducks, the 
white swans of Mattamuskeet! Sixty 
thousand birds strong they sweep out 
of the north with the coming of every 
autumn to spend the winter on the lake. 
I watched their teeming hordes stream 
through the sky as our skiff now moved 














The United States Navy has long used 
“Prestone” anti-freeze because it will not 
fail! The Navy knows! 


“PRESTONE” anti-freeze is used in more automobiles than any other 
brand of winter protection—because there’s no other anti-freeze that can 





off from the blind. I didn’t care that 
I'd killed only two geese, on a day when 
almost anyone else would have had his 
limit long before. A day’s fine sport 
demands no lugging home forty or fifty 
pounds of goose meat. I think, as you 
do, that sport is something one feels and 
believes in, like Christmas or Saint 
Nicholas. It is made up of winnowing 
wings, good guides and “evenin’s red.” 
Game that was missed and still lives is 
a part of sport. 

Merry Christmas! May you visit Lake 
Mattamuskeet during the weeks ahead. 
With Osborn or Wise for your guide I 
wish you a northerly wind to scuff up 
the water and make the birds fly fast. I 
hope you will down zooming fowl with 
good clean kills. And when you're driv- 
ing home with your good gray goose 
for the holiday feast ahead, I wish you 
may listen to the radio, as I did. 

The music which sifts through the 
falling snow will come from a little 
station in the South. The tune, like as 
not, will be “Silent Night.” And it will 
seem a silent, happy night indeed, after 
the thunder of wild wings on the 
marshes behind you. 


Watch Where You Shoot 


HAT a hunter may innocently violate 

the migratory bird laws, and yet be 
liable for heavy fine, or imprisonment, 
or both, is made clear by a decision of 
the U.S. District Court at Louisville, Ky. 

Four hunters were tried for killing 
doves near a baited cornfield. They de- 
nied that they had done the baiting or 
knowing that it had been done. But the 
decision was that no guilty knowledge 
is necessary for conviction under the 
law.—Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 





The vital equipment of the United 
States Marine Corps is protected by 
“Prestone”’ brand anti-freeze. The 
Marines know! 





The United States Army relies on “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze — because they don't 
guess in the Army. The Army knows! 





match it. Guaranteed in writing. Contains No alcohol. One filling lasts 


all winter long. 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 


The words ‘‘Prestone’’ and ‘‘Eveready”’ are registered trade-marks and identify products of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


DECEMBER, 1939 





LOW PRICE 


$965 


PER GALLON 
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How Rifle Experts Are Made 





A left-handed shooter, Capt. Chas. Askins, 
ting position. If you learn this method well, 


HAT positions are most valua- 

ble to hunters as contrasted 

with the best methods for tar- 

get shooting? Well, let’s start 
with the offhand position, which has 
been in general use for 300 or 400 years. 
In the days of the percussion-lock muz- 
zle loader it was employed by practically 
all hunters. Their only other position 
involved the use of a rest—a log, side of 
a tree, or perhaps crossed sticks such as 
buffalo hunters used. Most of these old- 
timers stood on their legs and shot with 
the left arm extended. One took his 
game at rest, wherever possible, and if 
he was a good-enough hunter to get 
within easy reach. If he had to, he could 
take his game running, but he tried to 
avoid it. My grandfather used to tell of 
a deer hunter in Saline County, Illinois, 
who took 78 deer in less than a month, 
as against three that he fired at and lost. 
He made his living cutting off the sad- 
dles and shipping them to Saint Louis. 

I am telling this to indicate the im- 
portance of offhand shooting. It's been 
said that 90 percent of deer and other 
big game are killed by offhand shots. 
This may be owing partly to the fact 
that when you meet a big animal it is 
generally a case of now or never; but 
also to the average good offhand shoot- 
er’s belief that he needs no rest of any 
kind for game within 150 yd. Or it may 
be that, in most shots, the deer can be 
seen only when the hunter stands. I 
heard of one hunter who was in a woods 
full of deer. Asked if he had got a shot, 
he said: “No. I've seen two bucks, but 
they ran away while I was looking fora 
place to kneel.” 

So we come to offhand shooting. If a 
man can stand, holding his rifle com- 
fortably, arm extended as he prefers, 
and hold so that the bead never moves 
off a 4-in. bull at 100 yd., he needs no 
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Jr., illustrates the sit- 
you're not apt to miss 


other position. That 
man can hit a deer 
with precisely the 
same certainty off- 
hand that he could 
prone. I once saw 
an expert fire just 
one shot offhand, at 
1,000 yd., and make 
a bull. 

Can the average 
man acquire that 
kind of balance? 
Well, it demands a 
tremendousamount 
of training. The 
majority of un- 
trained men can’t 
even stand perfect- 
ly still. So most 
shooters depend on 
trigger pull — the 
bead wavers about 
over the mark and 
they let off by tim- 
ing it. Some might 
be able to do that successfully and some 
might not. 

However, I’m willing to bet that if 
someone put up $10,000 as a prize to the 
best rifleman at 200 yd., some man of 
good vision and physique would learn to 
stand like an iron statue, and his shots 
would be delivered in a fashion that we 
have yet to see. It’s just a matter of 
incentive. 

If a man were to practice faithfully 
one hour a day for several years, stand- 
ing, sighting, and pulling the trigger 
(preferably a set one), the time would 
come when an observer could not detect 
the slightest trace of movement in gun 
or man. When he fired, it would be like 
bullets coming from a machine rest. 
And no time would be wasted in this 


—_ — 


training, for much of it could be done at 
night. 

I had a friend, Dan Schneidewinde, 
who worked every day except Sunday 
and did his practicing mostly at night 
dry shooting in his room. I watched him 
shoot a Schuetzen score where only four 
shots were permitted. He had no luck 
in getting into the center, yet he shot a 
92, every shot a 23, never getting out of 
a 4%-in. circle at 200 yd. Thus his simple 
form of training permitted him to shoot 
up to the limitations of his rifle. 

Most of our projected training would 
be for the muscles of the legs, arms, 
back, and abdomen. And I surmise that 
the mind would have to be trained also. 
3ut no man is going to train either body 
or mind to the extent required for such 
expert shooting without some real in- 
ducement. 

A moderate amount of practice, 
though, would help all of us to improve 
our game shooting. If we could learn to 
put every shot into a 10-in. bull, instead 


of a 26-in. circle, at 200 yd., it would 
mean the difference between hitting and 
missing on deer. I have seen many 


soldiers shoot at that range and half of 
them were well content if they didn’t 
get out of the 26-in. ring. I take it that 
would be so of the average civilian who 
may be a big-game hunter but doesn’t 
practice much. 

After all, what difference there is be- 
tween the novice and the expert lies in 
their training. I saw two old Marine 
sergeants prone-shooting at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, in a sweeping wind. One shot 49 
out of 50 at 200 yd., the other 48. I’ve 
never seen better military shooting, al- 
though lately I’ve had an account of 99 
out of 100 at 1,000 yd., or perhaps it was 
100 straight. I have forgotten because 

(Continued on page 58) 
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You don't often get a chance cfield to rest your body against a support for extra steadiness 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











- The Future of Game 
Is In Your Hands 


Nw: in the hunting season, is the best time to 


check up on the number of birds in your favorite 
hunting areas; and, if the supply is inadequate, to adopt 
a fool-proof game management plan that will pay annual 
dividends in greatly improved shooting. 

Wildlife needs your help. The future of game—the 
future of your sport—is in your hands. Start now by tak- 
ing a game census while you are hunting. That’s the first 
step in the sound WESTERN-WINCHESTER Game 
Restoration Plan by which many sportsmen have restored 
game in their managed areas. 

Solicit the co-operation of the farmer on the land. Ex- 
tend him every courtesy. Farmer-sportsmen co-operation 
is essential to success in game restoration. It is the foun- 


dation of the WESTERN-WINCHESTER plan which 
shows you how to provide cover, food and water, and 
control predators. The plan also completely covers the 
breeding of game birds in captivity to augment wild 
breeding stock. 

The soundness of the WESTERN-WINCHESTER 
Game Restoration Plan has been proved over a period 
of years, under varying conditions, in different sections 
of the country. The results of our work and study at our 
experimental game breeding farm and our field demon- 
stration areas are passed on to all co-operators without 
charge. Let us send you full particulars of the WESTERN- 
WINCHESTER Game Restoration Plan. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


Nfosdowutt ~ WINCHESTER 


RESTORATION 


TRADE MARK 


PLAN 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. L-19, East Alton, Illinois 


Please place my name on your mailing list to receive your publication on the restora- 
tion of game by field management. 


I am also interested in breeding game birds in captivity, to supplement the wild stock 
in the areas where I hunt. 


Name——___ 
Address 
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DUOFOLD ?” 





To many a sportsman, Duofold Underwear 
is as important to the pleasure of his trip as 
his gun or rifle! 

Duofold’s unique fabric in two 
thin layers has wool in the outer 
layer . away from the skin. You 
get all the warmth and protection 
of wool, but absolutely noneof its 


itch. Inner layer, next the skin, is 
all soft cotton. The two layers also 
keep the body drier and reduce 
chills caused by evaporation of 


bodily moisture which takes place 
from the outer layer. Jdea/ for all 
outdoor sports. 


Now also in 
@2W Duofold ACTION-SUPPORT 


Provides rea/ support Elastic 
waist. No-gap fly. No buttons. 
Shirt and Long (shown). Alsoin 


Briefs Quarter-leg .. and Knee 


length shorts. 


Merial, 


COTTON 


Inner 
Layer 





wool 


in Outer 
Loyer 





FREE FABRIC SAMPLE . . Description and Price List 


! DUOFOLD, ING 


I'd like to see Duofold’s 2-laver fabric and get deta 


l 
. l 


. Dept. 0.3 Mohawk, N.Y 


Addre 


Made in | A. 





BENJAMIN 


AIR PISTOL 
WITH LEVER 


HAND PUMP 


For Target — Small 
Game Camping-Etc. 
Guaranteed Accurate— Practical Clean 
Adjustable Force—Amazing Maximum Velocity No Smoke or Fumes. 
Bolt Action— Hammer Fire —Hair Trigger—Safety Lock—Hand Pump. 
Single Shot BB $8.50; Single Shot cal. 177 or 22 with rifled barrel $8.50; BB 
&-Shot $10.00; Holster $2.00. Also a complete line of Benjamin Genuine 
Compressed Air Rifles for BB and cal. 177 of 22. No license required 
from dealer or factory. Ask for complete specifications and free targets. 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 820 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., USA. 


WALNUT 
GUN CABINETS 
DECOYS 
WOODEN CLOGS 


Send 10 cents for circular 
BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. 


Burlington, lowa 


Safe Quiet. 


Economical 
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How Ritle Experts Are Made 


(Continued from page 


prone-shooting does not make much im- 
pression on me. But if some soldier, 
shooting offhand, were to make what 
used to be called a “clean score” I'd re- 
member that. The “clean score” was ten 
shots straight into an 8&in. bull at 200 
yd.; I think George Wentworth did that 
four times in an afternoon—so we are 
not training so well in offhand as we 
used to. 

To get right down to that training, the 
first thing to do is to select the best posi- 
tion for the feet. I take it that precisely 
the same position will not be chosen by 
any two men. My son is a good offhand 
shot and nearly all his bullets will go 
into a 2-in. ring at 50 yd. For some rea- 
son or other (probably his pistol prac- 
tice), he stands with his feet 2 ft. apart 

too far apart, it seems to me. Because 
he shoots well, and is accustomed to his 
position, I never criticize it. My own 
position, feet well under me, 8 or 10 in. 
apart at the heels, 12 or 14 at the toes, 
enables me to balance and to swing 
easily and steadily in any direction. 


OW all changes in aim are made by a 

body swing, either from waist or 
hips, with no movement whatever of 
head, arms, or shoulders. It may be that 
my son's position is better than mine, 
but I doubt it. I find, with the legs too 
far apart and rigid, that it is difficult to 
swing to the right or left, because the 
swing is hampered by the unyielding 
legs. Besides, about 40 years ago I 
placed 15 successive shots in a 2-in. bull 
at 50 yd., a feat which my son has not 
been able to do yet and probably never 
will. 

All of which means that you should 
select the position that’s going to im- 
prove your work. If it’s in the hunting 
field, then you stand with left arm more 
or less extended, as is also the case with 
military shooting. For small-bore shoot- 
ing I notice the body and hip rest is 
widely used. The criticism once was 
made (and it was a correct one) that a 
man might shoot in the hip rest with 
handhold until the cows came home, and 
not be in any better hunting position 
than when he began. That means, if 
you're a game shot, start the training ina 
game-shooting position and stay with it. 

Having decided upon the _ position, 
place the feet. Rifle being down, bring 
the butt to the shoulder precisely so, fit 
the cheek to stock exactly so. Aim, pull 
the trigger, and call the shot—all this, 
of course, with an empty cartridge in 
the chamber. Now again place butt to 
shoulder, cheek to stock, exactly so; aim, 
and pull the trigger. Take as much time 
as you want between shots, but keep it 
up until you are tired. 

Eventually you will be able to do this 
for two hours at a time without weary- 
ing, and you'll get steadier each time. 
Every movement will have become au- 
tomatic, and the sights will have 
and less tendency to move off the mark. 
The idea is to train so that the rifle will 
not move over the mark at all, except 
in a wind, or when you’re under nervous 
strain. Since men differ, I can’t say how 
long it will take you to achieve that 
steadiness. All I can say is, practice and 
train, practice and train, until you know 
you're going to hit. 

Next is the kneeling position. In this 
the military boys have beat the devil 
around a stump. They kneel, all right, 


less 
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but double a foot under them and sit on 
it, then bend the other knee forward in 
a crouch. You see, these lads never have 
to see over the top of anything in target 
shooting, so the lower down the steadier, 
always sitting on that foot. But who 
ever heard of a hunter, with a deer toss- 
ing its horns in plain sight, taking valua- 
ble time to arrange his foot properly to 
sit on? Or, for that matter, a soldier 
with an enemy aiming at him? A mod- 
erate amount of training in kneeling 
may be useful, but I doubt it because it 
is just as easy to sit down. 

It is said of the sitting position that, 
where a man is trained to it, he will de- 
liver a fire nearly, if not quite, as ac- 
curate as from the prone. The handicap 
of sitting is that it sometimes will place 
a hunter so low that he cannot see his 
target. And don’t forget that “trained 
to it,” because it takes a lot of practice 
to master the sitting position. Standing 
up to shoot is as natural as walking, but 
when we sit down and place elbows on 
knees, or against them, both the legs and 
the body rebel. The legs want to give 
way and spread outward, the trunk is 
more or less tied down and wants to 
spring back erect. But training yourself 
to that position will pay dividends 
greater than any other. Every time a 
man sits down with his rifle, he finds the 
position easier and more secure. 

The young man who is willowy has the 
advantage over the stout individual, who 
will have trouble getting his elbows on 
his knees. Again, someone will decide 
that it is best for him to cross his legs, 
though that is not so secure as the reg- 
ulation position. 

The standard method is to place the 
feet 8 in. apart, more or less, depending 
upon the man. Elbows rest on the knee- 
caps slightly to the inside. The knees’ 
tendency to spread or to draw closer to- 
gether should be overcome eventually. 
Practice taking the position quickly, for 
a second lost may make the difference 
between a good shot and no shot at all 
If time is not important, kick heel rests 
in the turf; but also learn to take the 
position on the floor and hold it. To 
reach perfection will require say an hour 
of practice a day for six months. Pre- 
tend to see something, place the feet and 
drop down, at the same time bringing 


rifle to shoulder with elbows on the 

knees. That should require about one 

second, with two more for the aim. 
Fast men can fire a shot a second, 


once in position, but the rest of us will 
require two seconds to the shot, with a 
pump-action or lever-action rifle. Run- 
ning game may be brought down from 
the sitting position, but not so effectively 
as offhand, and a deer is liable to go 
right out of sight with the first jump. 


HE sitting shooter, trained to the po- 

sition, doesn’t expect to miss. There 
is no reason why he should, with his 
buck in the clear and distance not ove! 
200 yd. If at that distance the rifle, with- 
out wavering about, hangs on a 
which looks no larger than the top of the 
tapered post in a ’scope, then that shot 


spot 


ought to hit somewhere near center 
Great reliance may be placed on fine 
trigger control, but it’s a darn sight 
easier to pull when the rifle never 


threatens to move while you're doing it 


Well, what can a trained shot (using 
(Continued on page 59) 
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“0 k with a ‘Belted’ Bullet and “Old 
| How Rifle ne sock with a Belted Bullet an 
| Experts Are Made Lona Ears’ td for th {1 
‘ | (Continued from page 58) g ar wen own OF C coun ° 
~ | a good rifle) expect from these positions? ! 
t At 100 yd.: Offhand, 10 shots placed in a 
: 5-in. circle; kneeling, 10 shots in a 5-in. 
circle, but with more shots in a 3-in. 
“a ring than in the offhand score; sitting, 
af all shots in a 4in. circle, sometimes | 
a. - finer; prone, all shots in a 3-in. ring, now | 
— and then all in a 2-in. circle. Again, | 
- | much depends on the rifle. Light ones, | 
| heavily loaded, jump and carry the bul- | 
. let in the direction of the jump; nobody 
has learned to prevent the jump, and all 
t, | we can do is to control it as well as we | 
ee can. It is far easier to make a good 
o- | score up to 200 yd. with a .257/100-grain 
p | than it is with a Magnum .300, unless the 
e | latter rifle weighs around 14 lb. to pre- 
is | vent jump. Remember that, when you 
d select a deer rifle, and don’t get a more 
"8 powerful one than the work demands. 
1 Now and then, in deer shooting, condi- 
at | F tions may allow you the use of a rest. 
yn | And occasionally it is practicable to get 
id | a deer from the prone, say one shot in 
ye 50. Or once in a while, in both turkey 
is and deer shooting, you can sit down with 
to | your back against a tree (deer or turkey 
If | unable to see you), and this shot should 
ds be deadly. 
a } Old-time muzzle-loading lads used to 
he | rest their rifles on anything that was 
convenient: a log back of which they 
he were lying, or perhaps on the side of a 
ho | tree back of which they stood. That kind 
on of shooting was more practical for them 
de | than it would be for us. Their rifles were 
rs, | heavy; shot a light, round bullet with a 
‘g- |} moderate powder charge; and had al- 
| most no jump. But today, shooting a 
he gun with moderate or more than moder- 1. “IT WAS a beautiful shot that nailed that mule deer. Two 
ng | ate power, with the barrel resting on a hundred yards up the canyon .. . half hidden by trees. . . and 
td ’ log, rock, or limb, it may jump from 4 to a clean hit! The natives called him ‘Old Long Ears’... they'd 
ve 6 in. high at 100 yd. Place the piece been stalking him for the last three seasons. But he was too 
" | against the side of a tree and it will wary and too tough for them. It took High Velocity speed and 
to- | agases ‘ . ‘ accuracy ... plus the positive, controlled expansion of a 
ly. | jump in the direction of least resistance Belted Bullet to smack him down. It was just like the Peters 
‘or —away from the tree. No telling where | acter cai... 
ice the bullet will land; a jump of 8 in. at 
all. 200 yd., and we have very likely lost 
sts another deer. So don’t neglect the sit- 
he ting position; when you are out in the 
To field and have a chance to use it you 
yur 4 are going to hit.—Chas. Askins. 
re- | 
nd Skeet Goes Hollywood | 
os | [OR a number of years Hollywood has | 
me been furnishing skeet shooters. The 
| Clark Gables, the Gary Coopers, a Bar- 
nd | rymore or two, and other movie notables 2. “COMPARE THESE BULLETS. The ordinary bul- 3. ‘“MACHINE-LIKE PRECISION of Peters High 
ce | have done a good deal of skeet shooting | let at the left literally falls apart upon impact Velocity Belted Bullet in action. Expansion oc- 
vill around Los Angeles and with pretty fair | thus losing its weight and penetrating power. But curs instantly on impact delivering a terrific 
1a : | a It Ne if mae lease, skeet ia fur- Peters High Velocity Belted Bullet, at the right, knock-down wallop with effective deep penctra- 
un- | SORes. NOW, FS J PaenSS, SEO has controlled expansion. Notice how the rein- tion. A single shot is all you need to bring big 
om nishing that same Hollywood with an forcing metal belt behind the bullet’s nose has game down for keeps. That is why it is known the 
ely actor or two. held expansion to approximately .45 calibre, and world over as the Big Game Smasher. Try Peters 
go After seeing big Harry Fleischman | has prevented disintegration. This cross-section Belted Bullet in your favorite big game rifle 
jump his Los Angeles-—Santa Monica of a heavy maple block shows the... and see!”’ 
squad through its paces at St. Louis 
po- | three years, I got a big kick out of see- 
ere ing this same genial, top-skeet shot pop- DON'T MISS “GUN PLAY”’—best movie 
his ping away at a movie villain with a | short of the year. See Frank Kelly, Three 
ver blank cartridge pistol. It is fun to see time Captain of All American Skeet 
ith- people you know do these things. And Team, Eltinge Warner and Bob Nichols a — 
pot now they tell me that Bobbie Stack has = ‘oh wryiag = em to book 4, REMINGTON “‘GAMEMASTER”, Model 141. The only slide 
the 1 leading part in Deanna Durbin’s next RKO. uced by Pathe, Distributed by action high power repeating rifle. Smooth, lightning-fast, de- 
not picture. 4 pendable and extremely accurate. Made in .30, .32 and .35 
ter. Although a very young man, he has Remington calibres. See it at your dealer’s. 
fine been one of the top California shots for 
ght everal years. What’s more, he’s a gen- 
ver lemanly, quiet sportsman and a pleas- ETERS PACKS THE POWER 
it ire to see on any skeet field. May his 
ing uccess in the movie business be as great 
is it was at skeet where he has always PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
een a credit to the game.—W. H. F. MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “"FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 
— Belted and High Veloctty are Reg, U. 8. Pat. Of. by Peters Cartridge Dtotston. 
IF! 
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FOR CHRIS MAS o— 
74 Seahorse of Curse! 


Only a few more weeks till Christmas! 
And only a few more months after that 
till the ice goes out! It won't be long till 
you are on the water again... THIS year 
give yourself and the family the thrill 
of a Sea-Horse outboard motor. Where 


there’s a Sea-Horse, there's FUN! These are the ‘big three” 
of outboard motoring—and 


ONLY JOHNSON 


1. Perfected Alternate Firing 
2. Quiet Underwater Exhaust 
3. Reverse with 360° Steering 













WRITE FOR ADVANCE DETAILS ON 


1940 MODELS! 


Write for details illustrations, specifications—just off the press! See your Johnson 
dealer and ask him to reserve one of the new models for Christmas delivery 
His name is listed under ‘Outboard Motors’ in classified telephone directory. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, 8100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


»yhnson Mot« of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON Sz horse OUTBOARD MOTORS. 









A The gift about which 


every lover of che = 
doors must exclaim, : 
bestever’ ‘—a Bausch & Lon! 

Binocular. For this - 
instrument preferre 7 
hunters, yachtsman, natura 

ists, travelers. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
32 pages telling —- 
select a binocular, descri ; 
16 B&L Field Glass an 

Binocular models, $19-5° € 
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BAUSCH & LOMB VA 


THE WORLD'S BEST —~ BY AMY TEST 







é HAS ALL THREE! 4% 
yOHNSON i, , 
pABILiTY ~ : 
6) vEPENd : we 
as LOW A Kip i ; 


MODEL LT. Powerful. 
$109.50 1.0.0. factory. 






$132. At left, new Zephyr- 


wer, 

bt Binocular, 7 bP? 
pn m, $94- Bausch & Lomb 
ery Rochester, 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS: 


ANSWERED 
| 1895 Winchester 


Question: Have been told that my Model 
1895 Winchester, chambered for .30 06 car- 
tridge, is unsafe, and that these guns have been 
known to blow up. I’ve shot 25 or 30 rounds 
through it and it shoots fine, but I want to 
avoid any possibility of a blowup. What am- 
munition is safest in it?—W. W., Oreg 


Answer: There’s very little likelihood of 
your rifle blowing up. Your only trouble might 
be in using the heaviest modern loads, which 
have some tendency to stretch the receiver, thus 
adding to head space. Suggest you use the 


150-grain bullet in it for deer, antelope, and 
mountain sheep, as being a little easier on the 
gun than the 180-grain.—C. A 


Eddystone Rifle 


Question: A local gunsmith has for sale a 
bolt-action rifle, shooting the .30/06 cartridge 
with sporting sight and a beautiful, remodeled 
stock. It has a 26-in. barrel. The gunsmith says 
it is a rebuilt Enfield Army rifle. The only marks 
on it are “1917 Model Eddystone It is the 
first of its kind I have ever seen and I would 
like to know more about it.—D. L., Minn 


Answer: Your gunsmith is perfectly right 
The rifle was built at Eddystone, Pa. during the 
World War, and has been restocked by hand 
The stock alone would ordinarily cost you $30 
I doubt if you can get a better .30/06 rifle. It 
shoots just as well as any Springfield I could get 
hold of, though a bit heavier.—C. A 


Big-Game Killer 


Question: Recently I acquired a .35 caliber 
Remington repeater in a trade and am wonder- 
ing what its capacities are. What can you tell 


me about it?—C. D., Wis. 


Answer: It should carry a bullet not lighter 
than 200 grains. It will kill all kinds of big 
game well, at least the big game in this coun- 
try It cuts through brush better than any 
other rifle I know; velocity is 2,250 ft. seconds, 
muzzle energy 2,250 ft. lb. Trajectory height is 
4 in. midway 200 yd. The rifle is said to be 
accurate up to 700 yd. I do not know a better 
deer rifle for use in the woods up to 150 yd.— 


Boy Deer Hunter 


Question: I am going to get my 16-year-old 
son a rifle for deer shooting. You can help me 
select it by giving me any information you 
think is pertinent.—R. A. P., Utah. 


Answer: For your boy I'd recommend either 
of two guns: The Remington (or ~—— te 
Roberts, .257 or the Savage .300. The Roberts 


is a bolt-action rifle, carrying bullets of either 


87, 100, or 117 grains, the 100-grain being pre- 
ferred. The 100’s muzzle velocity is 2,980 ft.- 
sec., energy 1868 ft.-lb., trajectory height mid- 
way 200 yd. is 2.6 in. It is extremely accurate 
and its recoil is very slight. The second rifle, 
the Savage .300, is the Model 99 lever-action. 
It shoots a 150-grain bullet at a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 2,700 ft. sec., energy 2,430 ft.-lb., tra- 
jectory height midway 200 yd. is 3 in. The boy 
could shoot either gun and his choice might 
depend on whether he prefers the lever or the 
bolt action.—C. A. 


Army Springfield 


Question: I have a large-caliber, bolt-action 


rifle and do not know its name or what kind of 
ammunition it takes. Only marks on it are 
“U.S. 1896 Springfield Armory 30458.’" Will you 
please tell me what it is and where I can get 
ammunition to fit it?—B. A., British Columbia 


Answer: From your description I'd say it’s 


, 


a U.S. Springfield army rifle, model of 1896— 
that is, a Krag. They were bolt-action rifles, 
full-length stock, barrel 30 in. long. Of course 
both barrel and stock may have been shortened 
before you got the gun. But if I’m right, the 
caliber is .30/40 and ammunition is made for 
it by American cartridge manufacturers.—C, A. 
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Season That Never Closes 


(Continued from page 27) 


the mistake of believing this white 
camouflage isn’t necessary. It will make 
or break your crow shoot. The best 
crow hunter I know is Harvey Bouw- 
knegt, who lives on Grand River, in 
western Michigan. Harvey has had 
more than one good winter shoot from 
a shallow hole scooped in a snow bank 
like a makeshift pit blind, hidden by 
the white sheet over his head and shoul- 
ders. Crows will fly thirty feet above 
such a layout, and never see him, Har- 
vey relates—provided he doesn’t move 
an eyelash from the time they come in 
sight until he’s ready to start shooting. 

Therein lies a word of warning to the 
beginning crow hunter. Don’t under- 
rate the eyesight of this black robber. 
Old-timers say he can see a decoy, and 
recognize it, a quarter of a mile away. 
He can see motion even farther. What- 
ever position you may be in when the 
crow comes in sight on the distant sky 
line, hold that position until he is within 
easy reach of your charge of chilled 6’s. 
If you move you'll just have to wait for 
another crow. And, speaking of 6’s, re- 
member that a crow can take it. Better 
dish it out to him in 4’s or 5’s, rather 
than in skeet shot. He'll carry the 
heavier lead a shorter distance. 

The decoys for crow hunting are a 
trifle out of the ordinary. It’s a pretty 
well-established rule of wing-shooting 


that birds come to their own kind; but 
it won't work with crows 
that is. 

There is, as you perhaps know, an un- 


not unaided, 


dying feud between the owl clan and 
the crow clan. Crows gather in a noisy 
mob at sight of an owl, beside them- 
selves with corvine rage, cawing, swoop- 
ing, harassing their enemy until he 
leaves the neighborhood or takes to 
cover. That never-failing enmity makes 


an owl the essential decoy for crow 
shooting. 

It needn’t be a live owl. A stuffed 
owl that has seen better days above 


your favorite barber's chair will do nice- 
ly. Even an owl carved of wood, with 
glaring yellow glass eyes, will suffice. 
It should be big enough to attract crow 
attention at a distance, and the more 
lifelike the better. Wear and tear won't 


destroy its usefulness as a decoy. One 
mounted owl is good for two or three 
seasons of shooting, at least. A few 


feathers missing, or sticking out at odd 
angles, mean nothing to an angry crow. 

You'll need crow decoys too, of course 
—at least ten or a dozen, to make up a 
satisfactory stool. Some hunters I know 
use seventy-five. Profiles are the most 
satisfactory, being easy to carry and 
easy to set up. Buy them or cut them 
from metal or thin wood, in a variety of 
crow poses, and paint them black. Or 
use block decoys if you prefer. 

Stake the owl on a post, or in a tree, 
in front of the blind. Arrange a few 
crow decoys around him, not too close 

two or three on near-by posts or a 
convenient fence, for example, three or 
four in the tree, a few more on the 
ground. The first crow that comes with- 





in sight will be right over to pay your 
owl a visit. And don’t retrieve. Leave 
the dead ones where they fall. They’ll 
serve as additional decoys. 

One other item the crow hunter re- 
quires. That is a good crow call. It can 
be purchased at any sporting-goods 
store. Crow calls are made so simple 
today that a novice can turn out some 
astonishingly crowlike noises. Never- 
theless, the better your calling, the bet- 
ter your shooting. Do what the old- 
time turkey hunters of the Virginia 
mountains do, when they start playing 


with a wing-bone turkey call: Get out 
and learn the language. Learn the 
talk of old crows and young crows, 


courting crows and worried crows. 
Learn to talk their lingo. Then you'll 
get some year-round wing-shooting to 
write home about! 

Shortly after the snow goes off in 
spring, the crows scatter for their nest- 
ing season. The big winter roosts are 
abandoned, the flyways and the cold- 
weather feeding grounds deserted. But 
as soon as the birds are settled at their 
nesting (about the middle of April in 
the Northern states) another brand of 
shooting comes onto the stage. That is, 


calling ‘em out of wood lots and patches 


of timber to a blind in a near-by open 
field. 


For this shooting locate your blind 
near a woods where you know crows 
are nesting in fair numbers. An open 


field by a wooded river bend or in an 
angle between two wood lots is a likely 
spot. Stake out the owl and the black 
decoys, settle down in the blind—you'll 
need a better one, now the snow is gone, 
and you'll have to stay motionless as a 
stump—and start calling. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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YOU'LL LIKE THIS STRAIGHT 
BOURBON IF YOU'RE 


THIS 
ARDENT TYPE 





Heavy brows which 

curve low at theeyes’ 
outer edges. Prominent 
veins in vicinity of eye. 


Upper lip hollowed 
out in center... re- 
sembling “Cupid’s bow."’ 
Lower lip full and slightly 
projecting. 











Because it’s 


Ric!’ 


If you are this vivacious, high- 
spirited type, you'll be a strong 
rooter for good old Kentucky’s 
‘‘Double-Rich’’ Bourbon...such a 
winner that today it is the world’s 
largest selling straight Bourbon! 


Say ‘Make Mine Cream!"’ A 90 proof whiskey with the Mark of 
Merit. Made in Kentucky by Kentuckians the good old Kentucky way. 
COPYRIGHT 1939, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 
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«Gardner 
Sportsmens Cabinet 


Rede S- Ss 


a” x 


We ide | her 
shelves. Ship 
ing weight 105 
lbs 


The onebig 
Christmas Gift 
you know will 
be appreciated... 


Keeping equipment safe and 
ship-shape is close to the heart 
of every sportsman—and attrac- 
tive Gardner cabinets provide a 
lifetime of protective service. Of 
unusual shelf capacity, these roomy 
cabinets are equipped with com- 
partments for sport clothes, guns, 
rods, boots. There is a place for 
everything the outdoorsman uses 
and wants to keep safe, clean, and 
free from dust and dirt. 


Unequalled Construction 


Made of heavy autobody steel, electrically 
welded into one solid piece. Equipped with 
a chrome plated heavy automotive type 
handle with powerful built-in lock that 
meshes top, side, and center of door. Your 
choice of either brown or green enamel, 
both baked on in new satin texture—the 
toughest finish known. Here is a substan- 
tial, rugged cabinet—not a sheet metal 
box—that you'll be proud to give, one 
that will be appreciated and remember- 
ed for years as coming from you. 


Biggest Maker — Largest Line 
Built by the largest manufacturer 
of this specialized equipment, Gard- 
mer cabinets are endorsed and 
used by leading sportsmen every- 
where. Thousands are in use. 
See them at lead- 
ing dealers — or 
order direct. Send 
money order for 
prompt shipment. 
| Write today for 
| FREE folder illus- 
trating this big 
ine in full color. 


Model M- 100. 
"Zs "x18 
Ad just able 
shelves Ship 
ping weight 175 

lbs. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


ltt2 Barstow St. Horicon,Wisconsin 
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Season That 
Never Closes 


(Continued from page 61) 

The first crow or the first pair out of 
the woods will come pell-mell, once they 
spot your owl. In a few minutes their 
yells of alarm and resentment will bring 
every crow in the neighborhood. But 
that isn’t what you want. Once a mob 
is assembled, one shot will scatter them, 
and teach every survivor that the owl 
is a phony, the whole layout a fraud. 

Instead, take the first crow that ap- 
pears, as soon as he is within range. 
When the excitement quiets down, re- 
sume calling, and wait for another. The 
gunning isn’t so lively or productive as 
on a winter flyway, but it is likely to be 
steady, and fast enough for a half day 
of good wing-shooting. 

Once you have shot out a location in 
this fashion a time or two, you'll have 
to move to a new stand. The local sup- 
ply of crows is easily depleted in nest- 
ing time. Any survivors speedily learn 
to shun your blind. But there are plenty 
of wood lots, plenty of places for a 
shooting stand. 

One final word of advice. After you’ve 
shot your black game, don’t make the 
mistake of thinking the fun is all over. 
Do with them what you'd do with quail 
or canvasbacks. Cook ’em and eat ’em. 

Oh, you don’t like that idea? Well, 
wait and see. There is plenty of worse 
eating in the world than a crow of prop- 
Authorities 


er age, properly cooked. 
suspect that a crow’s allotted span is 
something to marvel at; but by proper 


age I mean under the quarter-century 
mark. I know of no way to judge the 
age in advance, so I can only suggest 
that if, after an hour of stewing, the 
breast of a crow turns a fork aside as 
would a _ puncture-proof tractor tire, 
you'd better abandon hope. Take that 


particular crow out of the pot and con- 
sign him to some other fate. 

3efore you start stewing them, soak 
the dressed crows at least overnight in 
water to which you have added plenty 
of salt and either baking soda or vine- 
gar. Two days of soaking are better 
than one, says Connie Quint, an Elks’ 
Club chef who has cooked more crows 
than anybody else I know. 

Stew an hour, with a small amount of 
yater in the kettle, and transfer the 
birds to the roasting pan. If you want 
stuffing, spice it, and add chopped onion 
and garlic. If you have on hand the 
juice from a beef roast, baste the crows 
with that. 

The net result? You'll be surprised, 
and not the way you think. 

I give you the crow: Stealer of eggs, 
puller of corn, vandal and blackguard, 
killer and thief—but a trump card up 
the sportsman’s sleeve at times when no 
game bird is in season, when no other 
wing-shooting is abroad in the land! 


Prairie Chickens $2.25 a Dozen! 


N ABUNDANCE of game that seems 
incredible today is indicated by the 
price list of an Omaha, Nebr., commis- 
sion house, dated Feb. 30, 1875, and re- 
produced in the “World-Herald” of that 
city recently. 

Quail are quoted at $1.25 a doz.; prai- 
rie chickens, $2.25 a doz.; wild ducks, 
$1.50 and $2 a doz.; wild geese or tur- 
keys, $4 to $6 a doz; and rabbits and 
squirrels, $1 a doz. 
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back —the “Kidney ao cueres § heepekin 

Protector.’ It covers all ‘Mid per a 
that vital spot by garments 

overlapping trousers. For late - season 

ghosting and all win- 

er sport be warm 

without feeling ‘‘bundled = ’ With thi $; vest un- 


derneath, your favorite jacket turns in 
warm sheepskin-lined coat! 

Send actual chest measure with $4.75 m 
or check and we'll forward vest prepaid at oO 
our usual ‘‘Money Back Guarantee Or, we 1] 
C.O.D. if you prefer. For sizes larger than 46 in 
chest measure, add 50c. Send in your order NOW. 


BERLIN GLOVE CO., 601 Fox Ave., Berlin, Wis. 
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Xmas Gift Ideal 


Now Equipped with New Safety Firing Pin, 
Patented, and New Speed Lock. No Ext a Cost. 
T aang oo for every z 
it »res buil to order l 
H &D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 312 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., ‘Est. 1807, 
"2314 N. N. 1oth Ps 


_St., Phila., Pa. ~--~- 







Now In New THRIFTY TUBE 
Only 25c now for Fiendoil, the fin 
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store or write 
TheMcCambridge& McCambridgeCo 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D. C 












All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 


$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
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Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


coats and m¢ 1 acle 
e hides and « fu Chrome 


Have gloves, mitten 
our deerskins, elk, moo 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 


Write for catalog—it’s free 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 


BERLIN, WIS. 
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Getting the Range 
(Continued from page 47) 


what more liable to break than others, 
as they are made in two pieces. Seeing 
what close to 45,000 pounds of pressure 
to the square inch will do when it is 
turned loose is indeed interesting. The 
stock of that fine rifle was broken al- 
most in two, and the rush of escaping 
gas bent the floor plate nearly double. 
My neck, filled with unburned grains of 
powder, looked as if I had a two-day 
growth of beard. Unsupported by the 
chamber walls, the cartridge case lit- 
erally blew itself to pieces. My wife, 
who picked up the remains, couldn’t 
find even a trace of it. 

At that, I got off lightly. I had closed 
the bolt with the fleshy heel of my hand. 
If I had used my fingers I might have 
lost a couple of them, and if I’d been 
working the bolt from my shoulder I'd 
need a new face. 

While not so dangerous as automo- 
biles (which most people handle with 
great carelessness), firearms need cau- 
tious handling. I know of no greater 
pleasure than they afford; but sooner 
or later, the man who is careless with 
them is going to run into trouble. And 
a bad accident, to you or to the other 
guy, may spoil the happiness of a life- 
time. 


RIFLE OR SHOTGUN FOR TURKEYS? 


@ One fall day, a good many years ago, 
an excitable friend and I were out in 
the mountains looking for whatever the 
gods had to offer. We were hunting in 
a country of oaks, yellow pine, and alli- 
gator-bark juniper—mule-deer and tur- 
key country. I carried a Springfield, as 
I was more interested in deer; but my 
friend packed a 12 gauge shotgun with 
a special extension magazine that in- 
creased the number of shots. 

Late in the afternoon we lucked onto 
a flock of about forty turkeys feeding 
below a bluff we were on. I got in two 
shots with the Springfield to my friend’s 
eight with his automatic and No. 2 shot. 
When the smoke cleured there were 
dead and wounded birds all over the 
countryside, and my excitable friend 
was full of guilt and desire to leave the 
scene of carnage. 

Since then I have been an advocate 
of the use of a rifle on the king of 
American game birds. With the proper 
bullet and cartridge, a rifleman can 
take longer shots, and he leaves fewer 
dead birds in the woods. 

However, I am aware 
room for argument on both sides. The 
shotgun fans divide themselves into 
two schools. One uses small shot—No. 6 
or 7—and aims at the head of the great 
bird. The other school uses big shot, 
usually No. 2, and shoots at the whole 
turkey. Both factions unite in saying 
that the birds are often found in coun- 
try so brushy that the use of a rifle is 
impossible. That is probably true in the 
brush country of Texas and the woods 
of the Southern states, but I don’t think 
it holds true in the relatively open for- 
ests of the Southwest. 

The shotgunners also say that in tur- 
key shooting, the carrying power of the 
rifle bullet would make it dangerous to 
other hunters in the woods. However, 
it seems to me that rifles are no more 
dangerous to passers-by when used on 
turkeys than they are on deer. 

One Western state, Arizona, now has 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The OLD and the NEW in hunting 


INDIAN HUNTERS — Ir took a strong 
back and reckless horsemanship to bring 
down buffalo the Indian way—with bow 
and arrow. The hunter galloped madly 
alongside the fleeing buffalo till he was 
within a bow’s length and then sank the 
arrow “to the feather.” It was primitive, 
dangerous sport, because enraged buffaloes 
often wheeled and charged without warning. 



















MODERN HUNTING 
Nowadays a hunter has to range pretty far to bag his 
limit. And aching legs and weary feet are a big 
handicap! But there’s an easy way to all-day foot- 
comfort in ight weight Hood Sportsman's Footwear. 
These modern boots prevent slipping and chafing. 
They’re flexible—they fit snugly at instep and heel. 
Naturally Hood Sportsman's Footwear is water- 
proof. And tough, too, for money saving long wear! 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 





Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. O-6 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Lost 
Lore of the Woods and How It Can Help You 
Today’’—the booklet containing many valuable 
camping suggestions. 
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For Women, too. 
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New patented clip which simply snaps on 
barrel. Strong and durable, does not affect 
sighting. NO TOOLS! NO GUNSMITH! 
Solid leather adjusting sling with swivel hooks, 
screw eye for butt, and clip, all gun metal, com- 
plete for only $2.98 prepaid. Clip and screw eye 



















All Gauges 
All Styles 


—e without sling, $1.50 prepaid. Be sure to give gauge and style. 
for Send no money. Pay postman. Money refunded if not satisfied. 

butt 
SWAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ABINGTON, MASS. DEPT. D12 
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Featherlizht! 


Tired of a heavy gun? Why carry a cannon? Get an Ithaca Featherlight 
Repeater. Only 53% Ibs. in 20 ga.; only 6 lbs. in 16 ga.; only 6% Ibs. in 12 
ga.—AND—every gun prooftested with proofloads developing many tons 
pressure each. Travel farther, finish fresher, and get into action quicker 
with an Ithaca Featherlight Repeater. 

Three models—Model 37 Featherlight for field use, $42.95; Model 37S 
with Ithaca’s exclusive rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $65.00; 
and Model 37T (shown above) with rampless ventilated rib and selected 
high-grade wood, for Trap or game, $87.35. 

Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog, and load information. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX10 ITHACA, N.Y. 
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AVING been kicked by a horse, by 

several Model T’s, and by a multi- 
tude of shotguns, the writer can 
qualify as an expert on the re- 
ceiving end. We can dismiss the jolts 
from the horse and the Model T’s as of 
no particular importance, but most shot- 
gun users will agree that kicking in 
shotguns is a nuisance. 

To anyone who likes upland gunning 
or skeet, nothing is more annoying and 
discouraging thin a kicking scattergun. 
Instead of taking home a nice bag or 
a highly satisfactory score, the shooter 
may find himself with an aching shoul- 
der, a missing tooth, or a slightly 
mashed nose. And frequently this recoil 
is the cause of flinching—that nemesis 
of even good shoot- 
ers which, being 
more or less un- 
conscious, is so 
hard to overcome. 

Since a gun can 
kick from many 
causes, some lying 
in the weapon, some 
in the shooter, some 
in the ammunition, 
it is hard to lay 
down any hard-and- 
fast precautionary 
rules. But we can 
consider the more 
common reasons 
for excessive re- { 
coil and the cir- F 
cumstances which 
cause most of the 
complaints. 

One of the most 
frequently  occur- 
ring kick producers 
is the wrong kind 
of ammunition. The 
manufacturers have 
put out such at- 
tractive advertising 


matter about their 
supervelocity ex- 
press. shells’ that 
these loads often 


find their way into 
guns in which they 
were not intended 
to be used. While it 
is perfectly proper 
to use such shells 
in a gun designed 
for them, they defi- 
nitely do not be- 


/. 1/7 
Rye 1 //) 


long in the light- 
weight, sometimes frail, upland gun. 
This is especially true of the larger 


bores, in the lighter weights, for here 
the ratio of gun weight to load energy is 
so upset and unbalanced that it invaria- 
bly results in excessive recoil. It would 
be just as appropriate to send a 200-lb. 
All-American fullback crashing against 
a high-school line. 

Make it a rule to use light loads in 
light guns, for safety and for comfort. 
Experiment with various loads to de- 
termine their patterns and also to as- 
certain the recoil they set up in your 
particular gun. When you get the best 
possible pattern combined with a mini- 
mum of recoil you will really begin to 
enjoy shotgun shooting. 

Gun fit has a lot to do with recoil. A 
stock that is too short is one of our 
guaranteed kick producers because the 
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Kicking Shotguns Spoil the Fun 


By H. G. MOORE, Jr. 


hands are called upon to absorb more 
than their share of the recoil of the gun. 
As a result the luckless shooter's nose is 
liable to bear the brunt of things when 
the thumb of the trigger hand drives 
backward. 

Unnatural recoil resulting from poor 
gun fit also may be expected when there 
is too much bend at the stock. This ex- 
cessive drop, when combined with a 
certain weight distribution of the weap- 
on, Can cause an up-whip of the stock 
that may bruise the shooter’s cheek. 
This is always disconcerting, and is 


often sufficient to discourage altogether 

a beginner. 
Faulty weight 

greatest kicker 


distribution brings to 


mind the of them all. 








I had an old 12 gauge double-gun with 
30-in. full-choke barrels. Upon deciding 
that it shot too close for me, I foolishly 
sawed 4 in. off the barrels. This opera- 
tion so completely unbalanced the gun 
that nobody could shoot it. Recoiling, 
it would lead with a straight left, then 
cross with a right uppercut that was a 


honey. Two rounds and you were grog- 
gy! It made a splendid “loan” gun, 
though. 


The firearm can’t be blamed in every 
instance, of course. A perfect weapon 
can be held improperly. For example, 
a loosely held gun “gets away” at the 
moment of recoil and, with such a head 
start, can administer a sound kick. This 
fact being well-known, some shooters go 
to the opposite extreme and take a death 
grip on the gun. The results are nearly 
as bad, for an unnecessary jar is trans- 









mitted to the taut muscles. When the 
gun is at the shoulder, it should be held 
close-in toward the body. If the butt is 
allowed to wander out on the upper 
arm, you've got a kick coming. 

In this connection I have known ex- 
perienced hunters to receive kick after 
kick from well-fit guns. This occurs 
quite often when a gunner happens to 


be wearing unusually heavy clothing. 
The effect is to make the gunstock a 
little long for quick handling. By slid- 


ing the hand backward a bit on the fore 
end, a minor correction can be made. 
3ut the Northern duck hunter should 
have a little shorter stock for his pur- 
pose (that is, shorter than the stock 
he’d use for Southern quail shooting), 
to offset the heavy 
clothing. 

At the time the 
trigger is pulled 
there is an involun- 
tary tightening of 
the hand around 
the grip. This is 
very noticeable in 
the event of a mis- 
fire. On the skeet 
field I’ve seen light- 
weight shooters, 
handling a _ large- 
bore gun, fall for- 
ward a step in the 
expectation of a 


recoil which failed 
? to come. And since 
much recoil is ab- 


sorbed by the 
hands, a comfort- 
able yet serviceable 
grip is essential. 
One that’s badly 
shaped, or too thin, 
may allow the gun 
to drive back fast- 
er than the hand 
and, in so doing, 
bang the _ trigger 
guard against the 
second finger. The 
choice of straight 
grip or pistol grip 
is largely a person- 
al matter, but cer- 
tainly a sharp, full 


pistol grip on any 
two-trigger gun 
should be _ looked 
upon with misgiv- 

4 ings. 
The automatic 


shotgun requires special attention. Thou- 
sands who own this type claim that the 
autoloader has far less recoil than other 
types; but, on the other hand, there aré 
those who claim that its kick is worse 
If your autoloader seems to have exces 
sive kick, it might be well for you to re 
read the maker’s instructions, paying 
particular attention to any mention of 
the function of the friction ring, and of 
excess oil in the magazine. 

Generally speaking, the more commo! 
causes of serious gun kick are tangibl 
and the cures, too, are quite obvious 
Stocks can be lengthened, shortened, o1 
straightened. And, of course, there ars 
various pads which can be attached t 
the butt to absorb some of the recoil 
For one-barrel guns there is a muzzlk 
attachment that is said to be quite effe« 
tive in reducing troublesome shocks. 
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Getting the Range 
(Continued from page 63) 


a regulation forbidding the hunting of 
the great birds with shotguns. This has 
stopped much of the _ indiscriminate 
flock-shooting such as I have mentioned 
seeing, but it didn’t bring to an end the 
needless wounding of birds, because 
most of the old-time shotgun users took 
out .22’s. They used high-speed hollow 
points, but their almost universal re- 
port was that they were undergunned, 
and that they wounded about as many 
birds as they killed. In other words, for 
all its many virtues, the modern, souped- 
up .22 simply is not enough gun for a 
bird as big as a turkey. It doesn’t have 
the shocking power to put them down 
and keep them down. 

What, then, is the answer? 

There are, I think, two. The first, for 
a special turkey gun, is one of the low- 
velocity, soft-point loads like the old 
.25/20 or .32/20. They deliver sufficient 
shock to keep the birds down. The bul- 
lets tend to tunnel straight through, 
making a fairly good wound channel 
but not tearing the bird to pieces. I 
saw three turkeys killed with a .32/20 
Winchester carbine some years ago; 
and they were very thoroughly killed 
but not blown up. The .22 Hornet, on 
the other hand, has too great an explo- 
sive effect. The one gobbler I’ve seen 
that fell victim to it had about half its 
breast blown off. 

Many rifle hunters use the full-metal- 
cased, spitzer-pointed service loads in 
the .30/06 for the big birds—a good but 
not perfect solution. Most of the time 
they kill cleanly without tearing up 
much meat, but now and then a bullet 
will keyhole and tear the bird prac- 
tically to pieces. Any of the high-veloci- 
ty, easily expanded deer bullets do the 
same thing all the time. 

The perfect solution to hunting tur- 
keys with a rifle is, I think, to use 
round-nosed, full-metal-cased bullets in 
a high-velocity rifle. They have plenty 
of shock; they have a fairly flat trajec- 
tory and plenty of range; and they 





neither expand nor keyhole and hence 
save the most delicious meat that grows 
beneath feathers. 

The only fly in the ointment is that 
such loads are not commonly stocked. 
Full-metal-cased, round-nosed bullets 
are made for most big-game calibers 
but there has been little demand for 
them. However, the forewarned turkey 
hunter can always get them on order. 


Rust Preventive 


HERE IS always moisture in the air 

and it tends to condense on a cold 
surface. This often results in rust on 
gun barrels, tools, or other metal instru- 
ments. To obviate the possibility of 
finding a favorite gun pitted with rust, 
after you have left it in a cabinet or 
closet for some time, get an ordinary 
tin container such as an oblong 1-lb. to- 
bacco can, or any tin with a large lid 
surface. Punch the top full of holes 
with an ice pick and fill the can with 
either common hydrated lime or cal- 
cium chloride. 

These chemicals have the capacity of 
absorbing moisture from the air and 
when placed in the bottom of a gun 
cabinet will keep it quite dry. Bake the 
can and chemical in the oven once in a 
while, to dry out the collected moisture. 
One filling will last for years.—A. H. 
Waychoff, Ariz. 


FAMOUS 


Marlin 


OVER & UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


ET to know this great Marlin 
G shotgun—first and best in 
the popular price. field! Now 
more handsomely fitted and 
finished than ever! It’s built for 
a lifetime of dependable use. 
See the Model 90 at your 
dealer’s today—or send for 
catalog with full specifications. 


12-16-20 GAUGES AND .410 BORE 


PROOF GM) MARK 


39" 


Perfectly balanced— 
points quickly and 
handles fast—reaches 
far with even patterns 
and hits hard! 


HAMMERLESS 
COCKS ON OPENING 
































NEW 
COMBINATION 
.22—.410 


ow available—.22 caliber 
rifle and .410 bore shotgun in 
Marlin’s ey Over and Un- 
der design. Has all the easy 
handling, fast action features 
of the famous 90. Accurate 


Ballard rifling. 

A real firearm! $39.90 
.218 BEE AND .22 HORNET 
—Either of these popular high 
velocity barrels are now ob- 
tainable in combination with 


the .410 bore. 
Delivery 3-4 weeks. $39.90 


THE SKEETKING—This cus. 


tom-built, hand engraved shot- 
gun tops off Marlin’'s outstand- 
ing line in the Over and Under 
gun. Gives unprecedented 
results for skeet and upland 
game. Full specifications from 
your dealer or Marlin. $69.50 


sd THE 
STRAIGHT SHOOTING . 
ws Hf Fw Marlin Apamepagagate 
and care of firearms COMPANY 
—FREE AT DEAL- 
ERS, or 6¢ postpaid. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1870 


For seventy years, Marlin gun: 
have been known around the 
































world for accuracy and relia 
ble service. Precision-made 
finest materials, all Marlin 
are tested and targeted a 
the factory before shijpmen 
They are truly ‘lifetime’ gun 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 
97 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Enclosed 3¢ for your new illustrated Cata- 
log giving full specifications on Marlin guns. 
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Shooters Burn Up CAMP PERRY 
i . Match 
4 ghOlT Target 
OODSMAN 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL .22 Long Rifle 
Break Records in Four out of 


Six .22 Caliber Matches 


Never before has shooting been so hot at 
Perry. Never before has a .22 target gun 

lied the ati | shooting turned in 
by the Match Target Woodsman. It 
took 4 firsts and broke records in all of 
them. It's a “‘fast’’ gun for ‘fast’ com- 
pany, a larget arm that's rated every- 
where as THE .22 of .22's—the finest 
automatic made for match compe- 
tition. No other .22 can touch it. It's 
“tops."’ Price $41.50. Write now for 
detailed description. 


These Crack Shots Won With 
Match Target Woodsmans 
*% Charles Askins, Jr. 
—U. S. Border Patrol 

* Walter Walsh 

—U. S. Marine Reserve 
% Roger Knapp 

—illinois State Police 
* J. J. Engbrecht 

—Los Angeles Police 
U.S. Coast Guard Team 









































Only a few copies 
left. No more will 

be printed your 
last chance to get fa 
/ mous 100 page ‘Cen 
/ tury of Achievement.*’ 
Send of in stamps or 
< Deluxe e ition 
$1. 00. Send tor it now! 


COLT'S PAT NT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO 






























learn TAXIDERMY 
For PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Learn how to mount birds and other animals by 
the simple, e learn Schoepfer Taxidermy 
Method — yours « emplete in one volume for $1 
sent .0.b.'plus postag 
end for our FREE itsrhavdo 
64- Page” caTALoc VE listing our nplete 
, lass Eyes, Furriers’ and Taxide ormmis WE MOUNT 


Sup ie * 
a he caovan — Established 1907 @ ALL KINDS 
1200-M Broadway New York, N. Y. OF GAME 


LIGHT’ STRONG! 
WATERPROOF/ 
WINDPROOF) | 


| Hodgman Hunting Coats 

Have Every Modern 
Feature Demanded by 
| Experts ... Write for 
Free Booklet Today 


RUBBER COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM MASS 


HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
. 
Sporting Goods 
Write for No. 32H 
FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER. 
SADDLERY CO. 


70S 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


















































Yodeling Hell 


(Continued from page 45) 


me were one ear-splitting hell of dis- 
cord. 

“Then the big black wolf hopped the 
log, came along it toward me, his bushy 
tail slowly waving. 

“He came closer, watching me and 
the half-skinned female. I grabbed the 
rifle. Yellow cyes held steady. The big 
head perked slightly with curiosity. 
Then he sat down deliberately and be- 
gan to howl again.” 

“Why don’t you shoot?” Ernie voiced 
my own question. 

“It was a terrible temptation,” Smith 
agreed. “I could have drilled him at 
point-blank range. But I was saving 
those two shells. The fear I felt was 
only partly for myself. Most of it was 
for an old friend I expected along at 
any minute, for I knew Dick wouldn't 
back-track the cougar far. 


"I'VE had hundreds of dogs, but only 

one Dick. I was praying that the 
howls would warn him off, but was 
afraid they wouldn’t. Our friendship 
was more than just man and dog, you 
see. A good many times he had saved 
my life. If he thought I was in danger 
he would come, and alone against that 
killer mob he’d have no chance. I was 
saving those last two shells to help 
old Dick. 

“I finished the skinning and turned 
to Jock. He wagged feebly, brown eyes 
pleading. I started to raise him. He 
shuddered, sagged. Jock was dead. 

“Knowing somehow of a new death, 
the wolves raised wilder bedlam as I 
covered the dog’s body with brush, 
though I knew it would be torn aside 
seconds later by the snarling pack. I 
knifed a stick, penciled ‘Jock’ on it, 
planted it there. Then I backed away, 
with Nellie crowding me. 

“Howls stopped abruptly. A snarling 
fury of sound exploded over the grave. 
I turned from the milling, rending bun- 
dles of hate and made tracks. 

“The short daylight was failing. I 
yas three miles from the beach, had no 
light. I hit a fast clip. Behind me for a 
while was dead silence. Then a yodeling 
young wolf cleared his throat and the 
others took it up. The feast was over, 
the last bone cracked and gulped. They 
were ready for a new kill. 

“I tried to tell myself that the sound 
got farther away. Then yells broke over 
a ridge back of me and blasted that 
hope. It was black dark now except for 
the snow; impossible to hurry. Haste 
would only crash me into trees or trap 
a leg between treacherous windfalls. I 
was spared the job of watching behind 
me. Nellie looked after that. 

“I had given Dick up by then, for I 
had heard what sounded like a dog’s 
quick yowl back there among the wolf 
cries. I had been waiting fearfully for 
it, knowing that if he followed my trail 
and the big fellows scented him they’d 
close in. 

“I floundered through a black swamp, 
water to my knees. After that I made 
better time, although my soaked leather 
boots were crunching through the 
snow’s crust every step. Howls had be- 
come fewer, but closer. All at once I 
knew I was being stalked. I stopped 
abruptly and put a hand on Nellie for 
silence. I could hear stealthy sounds, a 
faint twig slap, the hesitant breaking 
of snow crust. 


“Soon the sounds came from one side 
and behind, scattered, almost nothing, 
except to my tensed hearing. I stood 
there wondering. Ahead in that dark- 
ness I might blunder into the wolves, 
touch off the one added spark of bold- 
ness needed to bring open attack. Dark, 
and only two shells. I went on. 

“Suddenly Nellie spun about and 
growled. I stood still. The sounds were 
plain enough now. Over to my left three 
hurried steps, a pause. Farther back a 
definite scuffing sound. Behind me 
padded feet coming forward in quick 
sallies, moving, stopping, a few steps at 
a time. I bumped into something, 
whirled about. It was a high root. I 
climbed on it, crouched ready. 

“Stealthy sounds came on, stopped. I 
could see a dim shape. I readied my 
rifle, waited. The form stopped only 
yards off. In the stillness I thought I 
heard panting. My heart did a flip! 

“Not daring to believe it, I called: 
‘Dick!’ 

“A whine. The shadow came. It was 
Dick! I was off the root and had him in 
my arms. 

“How he had outguessed the wolves I 
don’t know. He must have paralleled 
my trail, keeping downwind from them 
till the swamp allowed him to join me 
with less danger. Even then he had 
been wary, every step carefully studied, 
for the wolves were all around him. I 
turned cold all over when I realized how 
close I’d come to shooting him. 

“With Dick safe all fear left me. I 
ignored the wolf sounds still coming 
along back of us. I stepped along, talk- 
ing to old Dick, laughing at him and at 
the shadows that trailed us right to the 
beach. 

“Making the beach safely that night 
didn’t mean I was home. I walked two 
rough miles along shore, spent an hour 
at low tide wrestling my heavy boat 
across bare flats to the water, rowed 
across the bay, and walked home from 
there. It had been a tough trip. Even 
in those days of flour at $1.40 a sack and 
whisky at $3 an imperial gallon, Jock 
was worth $200 on the open market. 
His loss was hard to take. But one 
thing made it easier; that was having 
old Dick safe again at my side. 

“Next morning I received a frantic 
message to come with my dogs. A man 
had been held up on the main road in 
broad daylight by a pack of wolves.” 


RNIE lay thinking about those wolves 

for a bit. Then he breathed Se 
I t’ought han’ loggin’ was tough. Me ’ 
Spike got hard work, danger too, but 
once in a while anyhow we got a chance 
to make a real killin’, Hey, boy?” 

Cougar Smith laughed. “Same with 
hunting—once in a while. In the eight 
days just before that mix-up I got elev- 
en cougar at $7.50 bounty apiece. I av- 
eraged $7 a skin, and $5 each from 
Chins amen for the meat.” 

Say!” Ernie showed enthusiasm. 
“And now’days bounty goes $20!” Then 
he paused. “But you still got wolves on 
your island?” 

“I’ve accounted for fourteen so far 
this year,” Smith told him. 

Ernie doused the light and rolled into 
his bunk. He was silent awhile, then 
yawned comfortably. “Well,” he decided, 
“every man to his yob. I guess me’n 
Spike we'll yust stick by loggin’.” 
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Crowding Out the Quail 


(Continued from page 39) 


he computed. “Let’s leave the rest for 
seed.” 

And that was the end of the morning’s 
birds. A round of the draw behind Mr. 
Allen’s meadow netted us a mile walk 
and eight rabbits (six of which old Bus 
pointed in a manner which pleased Bill 
immensely) but no quail. It also gave 
us a healthy appetite for the meal Mrs. 
Allen spread before us at noon. 

“Boys,” said Bill, looking up from a 
huge section of fresh hog backbone, 
which he held in both hands, “I’ve got 
an idea. Why not drive them quail out 
of Ranse’s cut-over wood lot and shoot 
’em on the next place? I been figgerin’ 
on them wood-lot birds all fall.” 

“No need of skeerin’ any stock doin’ 
that, fur as I can see,” Mr. Allen agreed. 

So we began the afternoon by follow- 
ing Bill’s strategy. There were quail in 
Rance’s lot, all right. Bus showed them 
to us before we had gone a hundred 
yards, and we flushed them. But they 
didn’t drive worth a cent. 

“Not even one went over the fence, 
growled Bill, as we watched the scat- 
tered birds of the immense covey alight 
here and there all over the lot. 

Don’s eyes gleamed. “Wouldn’t that 
be pickings, if Rance would just let us 
shoot?” 

But Jess pointed the impossibility of 
this dream. “Two cow critters hidin’ 
every bird,” he declared, with consider- 
able truth. “Now what?” 


OBODY knew the answer, so nobody 

answered, and we moved ahead. Bus 
located the first single for us, six feet 
from a snorting team of fat geldings. 
We kicked it out—and it alighted a few 
feet from three yearling steers. Next 
Rudy froze up on two birds hidden to- 
gether. A big bull sniffled at the point- 
er’s haunches and Rudy was somewhat 
concerned, but he held his point. Finally 
Bill braved the bull and flushed the 
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birds.. One shot like a brown bullet to 
a brier clump and dived in—so Jess 
swore—directly under the belly of a 
big bay mare. 

And so it went. We had lost sight of 
Sue about that time, but presently lo- 
cated her on a single. Three young 
mules were circling her curiously, when 
we came up, and one of them trampled 
out the bird just as we came within 
range. We decided that was too much, 
and departed. 

Through a blackjack oak patch we 
plunged, doing some incidental shooting, 
and came up toward another house lot. 
Bus and Rudy straightened out simul- 
taneously on a virgin covey in a rail 
fence, very near a barn. 

“Now let’s don’t bust out none of 
Elder Blake’s winder lights,” Bill said. 

“Let’s surround them,” was Jess’s sug- 
gestion. “A few’ll take a tree on us if 
we do, likely. But more of ’em will go to 
the timber, if we raise ’em from here.” 

So we “surrounded” them and got 
them up from the uphill side: wonderful 
open shooting which one gets so little 
of in that country of ridges and hollows 
and sassafras and blackjacks. Six fine, 
fat quail were retrieved by the eager 
dogs when the battle ended. 

Next, two singles swooped over my 
head, and alighted in the rail fence 
twenty feet from the barn. Bill and I 
took Bus and went after them. One left 
Bus’s point on my side of the rails and 
sped out into the cane field, so low that 
my shot pattern was plain in the soil as 
I brought it down. The other out 
smarted Bill and ducked around the 
corner of the barn. I stepped back 
hurriedly, waited until it came on around 
the barn—as I had a hunch it would do 

and bagged it neatly at a good forty 
yards. A shot which pleases me even yet. 

Moving on again, Bus struck a single's 
trail almost exactly where I expected 
him to find birds. This single didn't 
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wait for Bus to point, however, but lit 
out while the setter was still twenty-five 
feet distant. Don and I blazed away at 
the bird but only crippled it; and it 
skidded into the cane stubble. 

Noting that Bus had eyed it down, I 
sent him to fetch it. He picked up the 
trail and followed the cripple through 
the fence into a wéed patch and up a 
gravelly slope, fully a quarter of a mile, 
before he caught it. It was a fine piece 
of work, and we told him so. 

While our attention was centered on 
Bus, Rudy, the pointer, had run down 
another quail. But we didn’t find him 
until I was on the rail fence and about 
to jump down on his back. 

“Rudy has one,” I sang out, pushing 
off my safety, astride the fence as I was. 


HE others came up, and Don waded 

into the blackberry briers close to 
Rudy’s nose. The bird burst out. Dill 
was in my way, Don was in Bill’s way, 
and I was in everybody’s way. Alto- 
gether, not a shot was fired. It was a 
splendid illustration of why two is 
company and any more than two a 
crowd, when shooting single quail. 

It was getting on toward sundown 
now, and we were ready to call quits, 
but Jess was missing somewhere. Then: 

“Boom! Boom! Boom-boom- 
boom!” Jess’s repeater echoed and rc- 
echoed about the hills in the gathering 
gloom. We climbed toward him. 

“Killed metwo!” he greeted us happily. 

“Two!” chided Lute. “You shot six 
times. Where'd the other four go to?” 

“Didn't neither,” Jess said. “Only shot 
five times, and missed three. Man, them 
blackjack-wise birds can take a tree on 
me quicker’n I can aim. Two outa five, 
in the timber, don’t make me mad.” 

Which view coincides with my own 
experience in such matters. 

And going slowly homeward down the 
wooded hollows in the soft Ozark twi- 
light I had the same thought about 
another matter. Hunting in crowds 
doesn't make me mad, I decided, when 
it’s with men like Jess and Lute and Bill 
and Don, no matter how many or how 
few quail we bag. 
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When You Get Your Boy a Gun 


(Continued from page 29) 


to 30 yards, has no bothersome recoil, 
and will kill rabbits, squirrels, quail, 
snipe, doves, and other game cleanly— 
a most important consideration. 

Sure, a keen boy will stand up to a 16 
or 20 gauge shotgun rather than deny 
himself the pleasure of shooting, but the 
recoil is heavier than a youngster under 
fifteen years can take without some dis- 
comfort. With the .410 there is no recoil 
to put him off and make him flinch from 
his shots; and the very fact that his 
chances of a hit are somewhat less than 
with a “full-grown” shotgun means that 
your youngster has to shoot mighty 
straight to hit. The earlier he learns 
that, the better! 

3y all means start him off with a .410 

say a single-shot costing as little as 
$9—which will give you a chance to see 
how the boy takes to wing-shooting. 
You can buy a fine double gun from $18 
up, or a .410 repeater for around $35, and 
either gun will take care of a variety of 
shooting requirements. 

You'll find the .410 shotgun decidedly 
popular on family parties for hand trap- 
shooting. And because of its economy 
your boy will get in a lot of practice 
shooting at both game and pests. Where 


English sparrows or starlings are too 
numerous, the .410—preferably loaded 
with skeet shells, which carry No. 9 


shot—is just the gun to thin them out. 
And with shot of suitable size, the 3-inch 
shell carrying a “;-ounce charge will get 
pheasants and ducks at moderate range; 
also crows and field cats. It will take 
the head off a rattlesnake, copperhead, 
or water moccasin with much more 
certainty than a single-ball gun. 

The .410 bore shooting the 3-inch shell 
is a real man’s shotgun, whether used 
for skeet or for upland small game. 
Recent refinements in both guns and 
ammunition have just about doubled the 
effectiveness of this practical little hunt- 
ing arm. So don’t be at all surprised if 
you find yourself sold on the gun and 
getting a lot of enjoyment out of it. 
When you see what your boy can do 
with it, after a few weeks’ shooting, 
you'll think it’s almost uncanny. 

As you and your boy start shooting 
together he will begin closely observing 
your hunting etiquette. What he learns 
from you about courtesy in taking shots 
and asking permission before shooting 
over a farmer's land will be deeply im- 
pressed upon him. Explain why farmers 
don’t like uninvited hunters banging 
away in fields where valuable stock is 
kept, but that a boy who knows how 
to get rid of pests can easily team up 
with a farmer. 


OUR boy is going to watch your care 

in loading, and how you carry a gun 
when you get over a fence or through an 
obstacle; and you'll find him imitating 
you in every particular. He will depend 
upon you to show him what shots are 
within his range and what not to take; 
and you'll tell him why you do all the 
things you've learned about shooting at 
various kinds of game. Before you know 
it, he won't be firing blindly, but will be 
allowing for angle and speed—and 
bringing down game. 

In short, what your boy gets out of 
shooting—the kind of a sportsman he 
becomes—depends pretty much on the 
start you give him. 

Of course, the proper gun is the first 


consideration; but don’t stop there. Get 
him a complete outfit. Remember that 
when we practice an art, a profession, 
a business, or a sport, it is our attitude 
toward it that gets results. And nothing 
will give your boy the proper attitude 
toward shooting like proper equipment. 
It means a lot to a boy to have a real 
outfit, especially comfortable clothes and 
boots which are serviceable and good- 
looking and which he uses for no other 
purpose 
Encourage him to join a state or local 
conservation club, and to become inter- 
ested and active in the preservation of 
wildlife and natural game resources. 
When the desire to own a gun dog 
manifests itself, promote the idea if 
there is any possible way to work it out. 
There can be no finer experience for him. 
Give him a good, well-bound book (not 
a diary) in which to record his hunting 
trips and shooting experiences. In later 
years it will afford him much pleasure 
to recall the names of hunting com- 
panions, places visited, and game bagged. 
Above all, give him a lot of yourself 
during the period of his initiation as a 


sportsman. You'll find that it pays 
double. Youth goes hunting for the 
sheer fun of it, because it is a fine, ex- 


hilarating sport and provides plenty of 
exercise, and the spirit infectious. 
The man with a son of shooting age is 
lucky—his boy will keep him young. 


is 


Better Form, Better Scores 


ANY skeet shooters make gun point- 

ing very hard for themselves be- 
cause they have failed to evolve a 
smooth, even way of raising their guns 
into shooting position. On every field 
we see many an inexperienced shooter 
(and some experienced ones, at that) 
raising the stock of his gun faster than 
the muzzle. This means an extra, last- 
minute lift to get the muzzle up to the 
line of aim; and this desperate measure 
usually carries the muzzle too far. The 
rather dubious likelihood of getting it 
back again in time accounts for so 
many misses of birds that are obviously 
shot over. 

A slow-motion of a good skeet shot 
raising his gun would show that it 
comes up evenly, with neither muzzle 
nor stock getting ahead in the general 
movement. Such a shooter usually takes 


his shooting position with the muzzle 
slightly higher than the breech when 
ready to shoot, at all stations except 


No. 1 for outgoer. In raising his gun, 
no matter how rapidly, the relation of 
muzzle to breech remains about the 
same. Thus when the stock reaches the 
shoulder and the face meets the comb, 
the muzzle needs no radical readjust- 
ment to bring it into line. 

In the case of targets that are moving 
to the right or left, the action of raising 
the gun to shooting level turns partly 
into a swing to establish the necessary 
lead. However, this does not alter the 
fundamental procedure. 

The fault of unevenly raising the gun 
to shooting position can be corrected 
by a lot of “dry shooting.” Start raising 
the unloaded gun very slowly, constant- 
ly checking to be sure that you are do- 
ing it right; then speed the action up to 
that of skeet shooting. Form the habit 
of proper gun raising, and your scores 
will improve.—W. H. F. 
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Whose Moose?2 


(Continued from page 19) 


trout more than ten inches long. 

We made camp on a site cleared by 
forest rangers. We found by experience 
that in following rangers’ trails we were 
assured of a good camping site already 
cleared and with firewood cut and neat- 
ly stacked. If we reached one of these 
too late in the day to cut our own wood, 
we would use the rangers’ pile and, be- 
fore we left the site, always cut enough 
to replace what we'd used. Also, there 
would be good tent poles all cut and 
leaning against the trees, with tent 
pegs carefully piled near by. At these 
camp sites the balsam litter used for 
beds had always been cleaned up, and 
the ground was tidy and free from rub- 
bish. Good woodsmen always leave such 
a site as clean as they find it. The 
farther into the woods you go, the more 
decency you'll find. Sportsmen who love 
the wilderness enough to _ penetrate 
deeply into it, love it enough and are 
men enough to show consideration for 
the other fellow. 

In that country, wherever abrupt hills 
are close together, the stream in the 
valley between them is always deep and 
the canoeing good. Where the hills are 
far apart, the country is boggy and the 
streams shallow and the canoeing tough. 
Our longest portage was two miles, and 
the average was one mile. When snow 
covers the ground the moose browse along 
them, thus keeping down the growth. 


morning in camp, Leo 
waked us at 3:30, and lighted the 
collapsible camp stove. There was ice 
in the water pail, and the air was really 
cold. Leo told us to lie in bed until the 
tent got warm, and that he would bring 
us hot coffee. That cup of coffee in bed 
is important. If you don’t have it, you’re 
liable to be cold all day long, for you 
have to sit motionless in a canoe and 
you silently congeal. It was on that 
first morning that I saw the cow and 
young bull of which 1 have spoken. 
That afternoon we decided to go over 
to one of the feeder streams to fish, for 
we had noticed a very attractive pool in 
it. We left our canoes at the mouth of 
the stream with our rifles in them. Not 
long before sundown we got back to 
the canoes with a fine mess of trout, 
and found another canoe beached along- 
side. We were puzzled, for our guides 
didn’t know of another party hunting 
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in that section. We whistled and called. 
The brush crackled, and out onto the 
beach stepped a young woman of about 
twenty-three, carrying a rifle, and fol- 
lowed by an Indian guide. She intro- 
duced herself. With her father, she was 
camped at the other end of the lake. 
She had already killed a white-tail buck, 
but had her heart set on a moose. 

“We've seen a big bull and I’m after 
it,” she explained. “We didn’t know you 
men were down here. Where are you 
hunting?” 

“Speaking for myself, I expect to get 
my moose somewhere along this river,” 
I said. 

“Well, don’t get my big bull,” she said, 
half in fun and half in earnest. “I’ve 
got him branded with my private mark.” 

“Miss,” I assured her, “if the bull were 
belled, so that he surely could be identi- 
fied, I'd yield to your rights in him. But 
I’m afraid I can’t promise to keep from 
firing at any big bull I happen to see 
on the faint chance he’s yours.” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Whose Moose? 


(Continued from page 


“Probably not,” she replied, as she got 
ready to get into her canoe. “But he’s 
the biggest darn thing in these parts, 
and I’m not fooling.” The mist, which 
was beginning to rise, swallowed her up. 

On our way back to camp the sun, 
shining through the mist, was in our 
eyes. About a quarter mile away was a 
big cow moose, standing directly in the 
sun. I told Bernie to keep on paddling, 
for I wanted to get beyond the cow and 
wait to see if a bull would come to her. 
Chris and his guide were ahead, and 
soon were lost to sight in the mist. Sud- 
denly we came upon them again. Their 
canoe was motionless and they were 
gazing shoreward. Evidently they had 
seen or heard something. Bernie tooi: 
our canoe up to them, and Chris whi’ 
pered to me: “Big moose.” Dennis took 
his birch horn and made one call. At 
once there came an answer from the 
shore. 


HELD on to the other canoe so that 

our canoes were as one, side by side. 
All four of us waited tensely, fearful 
that the slightest sound would drive the 
moose away. While we sat there, all 
keyed up, a beaver picked just that time 
and place to rise to the surface within 
five feet of us. He saw us, took fright, 
and slapped the water a mighty slap 
with his tail. That sudden noise seemed 
terrific in the silence, and all of us near- 
ly jumped out of the canoes. The moose 
recognized the alarm signal, and crashed 
off through the brush. Then we found 
that we were right inshore. Dennis got 
out and prowled around for tracks. He 
found them not twenty yards away. 

“Big bull, oh, big!” he exclaimed. 

The next morning the mist was not so 
heavy, but there was enough of it to 
keep scent from traveling far. Bernie 
paddled our canoe silently down the 
lake, with Chris and his guide about 100 
yards behind. We turned up the river 
which I had told the girl I intended to 
hunt. I had seen or heard nothing, but 
suddenly Bernie swung the canoe 
around into firing position, and at once 
I got ready to fire. Then I heard the 
moose. Bernie picked up his horn, 
pointed it toward the bottom of the 
canoe, and made a smothered, coughing 
grunt. 

Out of the brush walked a cow moose, 
and down into the river. She saw us 
and her big ears angled forward as she 
stared at us. But we were motionless, 
and she went to feeding. Behind her 
came a young bull with spike horns, per- 
haps the same one we'd seen before. 
He too spied us and was cocky. He 
swung his head in a menacing manner, 
and tried to make us think he was some- 
body in mooseland. 

Then we heard another moose, and 
this one sounded differently, for his 
antlers crashed through the brush with 
a ripping sound. It was a perfect loca- 
tion for firing but, to my amazement 
and anger, Bernie swung our canoe 
back in the direction of the other. I 
didn’t dare turn and glare at him. All 
I could do was to sit motionless and 

yait. But soon I understood. Bernie 
knew there was a game trail farther 
down, and that probably the bull would 
come to the river by that. Again the 
canoe swung into firing position, and 
now I saw the bull. 

There he stood in the narrow opening 
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of the game trail, looming like a monu- 
ment above the low river mist. He was 
standing between two big trees, filling 
the trail, his antlers touching on both 
sides. I saw at once that he’d either 
have to come forward or go back be- 
cause of those trees. He was head on. 
I planned to throw him with my first 
shot and then, as he turned, get the 
broadside shot I wanted. 

The moose saw us. He reared on his 
hind legs, towering incredibly, and 
swung around, exposing his left shoulder. 
In that brief instant I fired. The bull 
crashed out of sight and my heart fell. 
To miss at that range! 

The other canoe came up, Dennis 
shooting it forward so fast that it 
seemed as though it must have an out- 
board motor. 

“Tf you hit him, don’t follow him! 
exclaimed Chris. “He’ll kill you sure!” 

“Be damned to him!” I cried, for my 
blood was at boiling heat with excite- 
ment. “I’m hunting moose!” 

I hadn’t been at all nervous when I 
fired, and the bull had been only about 
seventy-five yards away. At first I 
thought I hadn’t figured correctly for 
the elevation and had shot high. Bernie 
beached our canoe and we piled out. 
3ernie began to circle, studying the 
ground. He was just ahead of me when 
I saw him throw down his hat and start 
to run. I ran after him and saw what 
he had seen. On the ground was a mass 
of blood as big around as my hat. Ahead 
of me Bernie called. He had found the 
moose dead, not 100 yards away. My 
bullet had smashed the bull’s lungs and 
the blood had strangled him. I whooped 
when I saw his size. He was enormous, 
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his horns wide and impressive. 
Chris and his guide joined us, and 
there was much handshaking. In our 


excitement we didn’t hear another canoe 
land and its occupants get out and walk 
toward us. This right here may sound 
like fiction, but it’s the sober, honest 
truth. The girl we had met the day 
before came out of the mist followed by 
her stolid Indian guide. She looked 
down at the moose, drew a long breath, 
and looked right at me. 

“Damn you, I hate you!” she said. 

Y BULL measured eleven feet from 

nose to tail, and had an antler 
spread of fifty-four inches. Had not 
one prong on the left antler been in- 
jured when it was still soft and in the 
velvet, the spread would have been at 
least ten inches more, judging from the 
corresponding prong on the other antler. 
As a fifty-seven-inch spread is the rec- 
ord for that area, I might well have 
broken it. Each antler measured thirty- 
six inches along the curve, and the head 
had twenty-eight points. 

Two weeks later, toward the end of 
our stay, there came a very windy day. 
On such days, our Indians told us, the 
game doesn’t move. The woods are so 
noisy that an enemy can’t be heard. 
So Chris and I climbed a hill overlook- 
ing our lake to enjoy the view. While 
there we saw below us the girl, her 
father, and their guides paddling down 
the lake. I pulled off my sweater, and 
yelled to get their attention. 

“Did you get your moose?” 
to the girl. 

“You got it, damn you!” 
back. “I still hate you!” 


I shouted 


she called 
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Shotgun Problems 


Safe Load for Greener 


Question: We have a 12-gauge Greener shot- 
gun which my father bought new in 1892. A 
few years ago we had it put in perfect shape 
by the manufacturer. But having read much 
about old shotguns bursting with modern loads, 
I wonder just what I should use in the heavy 
Damascus barrel. In shooting live birds we've 
used 334 drams of duPont powder, by weight, 
and 1% oz. of No. 7 shot. Now, what factory- 
loaded shell would be safe and efficient for 
long-range pass shooting? I generally use 
Remington in my other shotgun, a 20-gauge.— 
H. L. F., Iowa. 


Answer: The Remington crimpless_ shell 
containing 314 drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot is a good load. It patterns 5 percent higher 
than such loads used to. Using No. 7 shot, no 
use to put in more powder because with a 
heavier charge, patterns will be more or less 
opened up, and good patterns are needed to get 
passing birds beyond 50 yd. If your range is to 
be increased beyond 50, you need, not a larger 
powder load but a larger size of shot. No. 5 
shot will kill well at 55 yd., which is a long 
way out; with 1% oz. of shot and 3% drams of 
powder, there will be no danger to your gun.— 


Choke Measurements 


Question: Something is wrong. I have just 
read that opening up a 16 gauge double gun to 
.740 in. would make it a modified-choke. I have 
just checked my 16 gauge Winchester full-choke 
and find it calipers .640 and also my Savage, 
which is modified, and find it to be .650. Please 
inform me as to whether or not these are the 
proper dimensions for these chokes.—J. P., Ohio. 


Answer: It is pretty hard to make exact de- 
ductions as to choke constriction, which is 
governed by the length of the taper, the gauge, 
and the boring. For example, the Ithaca 10 
gauge Magnum is supposed to be overbored 
.015 in., the standard 10 being .775 and the Mag- 
num .790, to handle the big charge. Now, in 
Ithaca boring of the 10 gauge, the choke con- 
striction would be about .045 in., which would 
leave the Magnum 10 muzzle .745. Another 
10 might be standard-bored .775, choke .045 in., 
and this would leave the muzzle .730. Now you 
come to the 16, standard-barrel diameter .665— 
sometimes .662—choke constriction .035 in., and 
you have a muzzle measurement of .630. Now, 
this might be for a choke length of 3% in. or 
it might be for less than that, depending on the 
make of gun. This .630 would then be full-choke, 
but, if the choke tapers, as it might in the Sav- 
age, then less constriction would be needed to 
throw the required full-choke pattern, perhaps 
no more than .030 in., which would bring it to 
.635. The Savage people might underbore their 
guns to .660, which is sometimes done, and the 
measurements would then be .630 for a full- 
choke, while .650 would be a little wider than 
a modified-choke. You have to know the gun 
pretty well.—C. A. 


Heavy-Kicking Twelve 


I have a pump gun, Winchester 
which kills ducks cleanly at re- 
markable distances. But unfortunately it has a 
very heavy recoil. Barrel is 30 in., shortest 
available, and now that I’m contemplating put- 
ting on a Cutts Compensator, I wonder if the 
gun will be just as efficient without increasing 
the barrel length. Does the compensator mate- 
rially reduce recoil? I’m convinced that I 
could not possibly point the gun if the barrel 
length were increased.—H. T. E., La. 


Question: 
Model 12, 


Answer: I think you'd have to cut the bar- 
rel down to 26 in. when putting on the Compen- 
sator. That would mean a loss of say 50 foot- 
seconds in muzzle velocity, using No. 4 shot; 
but I think you'd still have velocity enough to 
kill at 60 yd. That is better than to quit using 
the gun because it is punishing you too much. 
I think you can expect a 20 percent reduction 
in recoil with the Compensator on. I have a 
friend using an ordinary 12-gauge who claims 
that its recoil is no greater than the 20-gauge.— 
c. &. 
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IDEAL TOOLS 


for reloading accurate 
ammunition 


PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, RIFLES 





Above: Full length re- 
sizing die. 

At right: Powder Meas- 
ure No. 5. All popular 
bullet moulds. Sam- 
ples 4c. New Ideal 
Hand Book 50c 
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.38 Revolver 
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Assembled, refinished and proof tested. Used selected 
barrel, 24”, heat treated receiver, properly head spaced 
Suitable for Legion Posts and Hunting. Length 44 
weight 9 Ibs., shipping weight 16 Ibs. Price $18. Ca 
alog, 286 pages for 50 cents. Circular for 3c stamp 
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grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
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You will be more than pleased 
with your trophies if you 
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ings assured. Skins tanned 
for jackets, gloves, etc. All 
kinds of fur skins tanned 
and made into scarfs, capes, 
coats, etc. 
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we can handle it expertly and 
promptly. Prices reasonable. 


Clearfield Taxidermy Company 
Clearfield, Pa. 
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Made in 2% to 8 power. 
Brings distant objects near. 
Improves marksmanship adds enjoyment to 
shooting. Made in various types adapted to 
practically all rifles. For your own Christmas 

or for any shooter on your list—the ideal answer. 
lilustrated above, Model 5M4 Internal Adjust- 
ment Scope, a typical Mossberg value. See your 
firearms dealer. Send 3c for descriptive catalog. 
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6012 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Champion-In Name Only? 





Dick Shaughnessy (left) of Dedham, Mass., and Jack Horton of 
Edgewood, R, |., two young all-rounders who are always a threat 


HEN the first National Skeet 

Championships were staged at 

Cleveland in 1935, the whole 

project was pretty much based 
on guesswork. No one knew how many 
shooters could be expected, and there 
was no way of finding out. The opti- 
mistic management, hardly daring to do 
otherwise, made plans for from 300 to 
500 contestants in the final all-bore 
event that was to determine the first 
national skeet champion in history. The 
original plan was to make this a 100- 
bird affair which would take several 
days to run off, if the hoped-for number 
of entries was forthcoming. 

But when the skeet clan had gathered, 
only 100 were entered in the big event, 
and the management through no fault 
of its own was in a jam. What could be 
done to string the shoot out as sched- 
uled and give the visitors the advertised 
show? At that time I was president of 
the National Skeet Shooting Association 
and chiefly responsible for the satisfac- 
tory working out of the shoot, so I 
called a meeting of the attending shoot- 
ers the night before the final event was 
to go on. To the lasting credit of the 
sportsmanship of skeet shooters, the 
gathering whole-heartedly joined in an 
effort to save the situation. The splen- 
did spirit of codperation of the South- 
ern boys is especially to be remembered, 
for it was Jack Tway of Atlanta, Ga., 
who made the suggestion that each all- 
bore entrant shoot 250 targets—100 each 
on two consecutive days and 50 on the 
third, allowing the remaining half day 
for shoot-offs. 

The story has been told to explain 
how the 250-bird all-gauge event, that 
has since determined the National Skeet 
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Championship came 
into being as an emer- 
gency measure. Be- 
cause there has been 
no tremendous in- 
crease in National 
Championship entries 
since the first shoot, 
the 250-bird, three- 
day event has re- 
mained in vogue. 
Now, is all this as it 
should be? 

The first question 
we must ask is: What 
do National Skeet 
Championships at- 
tempt to prove? Nat- 
urally, they attempt 
to prove who is the 
best skeet shot in the 
country, shooting in 
competition with the 
pick of the nation’s 
talent, so far as they 
can be brought to- 
gether on the same 
grounds at the same 
time. But how do you know the best 
shot when you see him? What is he 
supposed to do that the others cannot? 
The answer is that he is supposed to 
break more targets than his competi- 
tors, according to the official rules of 
the sport. In other words, the national 
skeet champion is supposed to be the 
most proficient shotgun pointer on the 
field at the time of the annual event. 

If tnat is so, how can we account for 
the fact that the national champion is 
now determined by his success in one 
class of shooting—the all-bore event— 
other than because it became the cus- 





When the 1938 hurricane blew down the dividing fences on the skeet field at Norfolk, Mass., 


through an emergency measure? 
Certainly when it comes to a demon- 
stration of sheer skill in handling a 
shotgun, the big-bore event should not 
be used as the only measuring stick. 
All will agree that the pattern obtain- 
able with 1% oz. of No. 9 shot in a 12- 
bore gun gives that gun a decided ad- 
vantage over the smaller gauges. 

That being so, the all-bore event, in 
effect the big-bore event, does not neces- 
sarily produce the highest demonstra- 
tion of skeet skill. Thus, in sticking to 
it, the National Championship meets 
may or may not place the title where it 
properly belongs. To be sure, the stam- 
ina required to make a high score 
on three consecutive days with a big- 
bore gun has a bearing on the question, 
but it should not be a prime considera- 
tion. Versatile skill in gun pointing 
should be the skeet test pure and sim- 
ple. That is what skeet was designed to 
produce, and any tendency to supplant 
this with physical or mental endurance 
is out of line. 

As we have said, big-bore shooting is 
just one department of skeet and by no 
means the most exacting. The smaller- 
bore classes have had their place in the 
National Skeet Championships from the 
beginning. No one doubts that the win- 
ners of these have demonstrated a 
greater degree of gun-pointing skill 
than the winner of the all-bore, but the 
latter gets the title of national cham- 
pion whereas all the former get is the 
title of a class champion. 

Ever since Mrs. James Werner of- 
fered the high-over-all trophy at the 
Nationals at Saint Louis in 1936, which 
Billy Clayton won, it has been cus- 
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tomary to keep track of the accumu- 
lated scores and honor the high-over-all 
man with a prize. Why on earth 
shouldn’t he, instead of the winner of 
the big-bore event, be declared the na- 
tional champion? Hasn’t he demon- 
strated that he is the most capable all- 
round skeet shot in the National Match 
tournament? 

The championship shouldn’t go to one 
who may be especially skilled in just 
one department of the game, or who is 
“hot” at one particular time. According 
to my reckoning, a man who can run 
100 yd. a fraction of a second behind 
the best, cover a mile within a few sec- 
onds of the record, throw a javelin with 
anybody, and clear the bar in the pole 
vault close to the specialist, is a better 
all-round athlete than the man who can 
do just one of these things a wee bit 
better. It is my belief, also, that the 
skeet shooter who can break enough 
targets in all the championship events 
to win high-over-all has proved himself 
to be the best all-round shot at the 
party, and should be called the national 
champion, nothing less. 


AKE the case of the extraordinary 

Bobbie Parker of Tulsa at this year’s 
Nationals. Bobbie (judging from his 
long list of titles) could shoot top-flight 
skeet soon after he learned to walk, and 
his records at San Francisco are inter- 
esting in view of what we are talking 
about. Bobbie was tied for second in 
the subsmall gauge, three targets be- 
hind Dick Shaughnessy’s winning 94. 
He was tied for second again in the 
small gauge, one target behind the win- 
ning 99. Again in the 20 gauge he was 
tied for second, one target from the top 
99x 100. In the all-bore he was tied with 
the winner at 247 and missed one target 
in a 175-bird shoot-off, to land a hair- 
breadth second. 

With all due respect to Walt Dinger, 
whose tenacious shooting won the all- 
bore event and with it the title of na- 
tional champion, let us compare his all- 
round, displayed ability with that of his 
young townsman. Dinger did not go 
into the subsmall bore, but against 
Parker’s 98, 98, 247, total 443, in the 
three other events, Dinger had 85, 92, 
247, total 424, or 19 targets down. Again 
with all due respect, which man was 
proved by his scores to be the better 
all-round skeet shot—the one who 
missed but 16 targets out of 550 in 
everything from subsmall to big-bore 
events, or the one who missed 26 targets 
out of 450 and did not shoot in the sub- 
small-bore event at all? 

In order to place shooting honors 
where they belong in future National 
Championships, why not arrange the 
program so that all major class events 
will be on the same number of targets, 
then have a subsmall-bore champion, a 
big or all-bore champion, and cham- 
pions in between? But give the title of 
national champion to the man who 
shoots the entire program and, by his 
mastery of all classes of shooting, proves 
himself to be the best all-round shot, 
and the highest product of the game of 
skeet at that particular time and place. 
That is what skeet looks for and what 
it should reward with the National 
Championship crown.— Wm. Harnden 
Foster. 
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HOUSANDS of hunters who pay close attention to their shooting and 

buy their ammunition carefully, are year-after-year users of Winchester 
Shot Shells. They shoot them in all kinds of shotguns, under all hunting 
conditions and at every kind of shotgun game. Buy Winchester Shells, to 
team up with your gun and give you the same consistent satisfaction. 

For all average ranges, regular Winchester Leader Shells give top-quality 
performance, in both upland hunting and wildfowl shooting. Quick igni- 
tion, full velocities, supreme pattern uniformity and penetration. Popular 
loads in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 

Second only to Leaders, economical Winchester Ranger Shells are all- 
around general-purpose loads of high dependability, rigidly held to regular 
velocity and pattern standards. Full choice in 10, 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges; 
brush loads in 12, 16 and 20. 

In Leader Super Speeds you get the finest high-speed, high-power loads 
for long range. Noted for killing cleanly at extreme ranges, without ex- 
cessive recoil. With regular Super Speeds, in loads to meet your specific 
needs. Modern progressive-burning powders. All-range control of shot 
string, with sustained superiority of balance in spread of pattern. 

Ask your dealer for Winchester Staynless Shells. While in the store, get 
a free copy of the Winchester Shot Shell folder, giving detailed informa- 
tion on shotgun loads. Or fill in and mail coupon below. 


__ WINCHESTER __ 


TRADE MARK 





Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Dept. 10-C | 
Division of Western Cartridge C | 

New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. ] 
Yes, send me FREE the Winchester Shot Shel! folder with detailed information and list of loads. | 
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A BOOK ON 
DUCK SHOOTING 


by 


Van Campen Heilner 


The last word in its field, 
covering every form of 
duck shooting at home and 
abroad, sixteen plates in 
full color, and many black 
and whites by Lynn Bogue 
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The Penn Publishing Co. 
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No gift you can make will 
bring greater pleasure. Every 


Gift Set No. 301 
(above) 
Waterprocf Match 
Box and Compass. 


Postpaid, $1.75. 
Gift Set No. 305 


(at left) 
Woodcraft Knife, real 
staghorn handle, 4% in. 
blade. Leather sheath. 
Waterproof Match Box 
and Coat Compass. 
Complete, postpaid, 
$5.00. 


Gift Set No. 304 
Same as No. 305, but 
knife has leather 
handle. Postpaid, 
$4 


true sportsman knows the name 
*Marble's’’ stands for the finest 
quality. 







Marble’s No. 60 
Sport Knife 


Leather handle. 4 in. 
blade, with sheath. “” 


Postpaid, $1.50, . 
Marbie’s Waterproof Match Box 
No. 181 


Keeps matches always dry. May save 
lives. Carry in pocket, om chain or belt. 
Postpaid, 60c. 


Fastens tocoat orsleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. 
Stationary dial. Post- 


paid, $1.25. 


. 082 
Same as No. 182, but 
revolving dial. Postpaid 
$1.50. 





Soild by most good Dealers, or order direct 


Marble Arms & Mfg.Co. 373, Dot are: Ao 
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sheltered area below a steep slope about 
a quarter of a mile away, so we led the 
horses in that direction. Cal suddenly 
called our attention to a group of poles 
which were arranged in a _ peculiarly 
regular manner. It turned out to be an 
old log lean-to that was in good repair 
and probably was used by some trapper 
during the winter months. Within a 
few minutes we had moved in. Things 
seemed to be breaking our way, for a 
change! 

At Stad’s suggestion we kept our cook 
fire small and did not smoke during the 
evening. For we believed the grizzly 
would return to his meat cache, though 
of course there was a chance the man 
scent might cause him to abandon it. 

Before dawn I was awakened by the 
snorting of the buckskin that was 
picketed not far from the lean-to. Sit- 
ting up, I heard Stad hiss softly; al- 
ready he was out of his sleeping bag 
and staring into the darkness. 

“It may not be the grizzly,” 
pered, “but the horse smells a 
that’s sure.” 

Hastily we dressed, loaded our rifles, 
and crept out of our shelter, in time to 
witness the first indications of day- 
break. It furnished not a little excite- 
ment to think that the grizzly might be 
out there in the gloom. But we heard 
nothing in the still of the morning and 
worked our way to commanding points. 
Sunrise found us still watching the 
area, but no one had glimpsed any 
movement save that of a few does that 
filtered across the open. Finally Cal, 
who had been using his binoculars, left 
his observation point and moved toward 
the grizzly’s meat cache. As he reached 
the spot he whistled loudly, and Stad 
and I joined him. The remains of the 
black bear’s carcass had disappeared! 

“When the buckskin snorted,” Stad 
muttered, “we should have known he’d 
been here.” 


he whis- 
bear, 


E estimated that the grizzly had 

at least an hour and a half’s start 
on us. But he was carrying more than 
100 pounds of meat, and so might take 
a notion to stop not far away and feed. 
Cal found the giant track in a hollow, 
along which the bear had sneaked away. 
At one point he had been within 250 
yards of our camp. A short distance 
away the trail led up the rocky slopes 
where tracking was more difficult, but 
it was evident that he was headed for 
high country, although in the opposite 
direction to that which we had previous- 
ly hunted. 

“Wait a minute,” Stad advised. “We 
haven't even had breakfast. That’s no 
way to do business. There’s no telling 
how far that grizzly will go. Let's eat 
and then pack some grub, too.” 

His talk made sense, so despite our 
eagerness to be on the trail, we hurried- 
ly made a meal of bacon, bannock, and 
coffee, and fed the picketed horses. 
Then we set out again with a small 
knapsack filled with lunch. For more 
than a mile we hiked steadily on the 
bear’s trail. Only once had he paused 
to feed. But at length the way became 
so rocky that we were forced to follow 
our hunches as to where the game had 
gone. This slowed our progress meas- 
urably and increased our anxiety. 

“If he reaches the snow,” was Cal’s 
comment, “we'll have more of a chance.” 


The Silver-Tipped Drifter 
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Maybe the grizzly suspected that, too, 
for when the way became scattered 
with snow he stopped climbing and 
eventually led us to the rim of a broad, 
clean valley with grassy slopes. Ascend- 
ing a promontory, we searched the basin 
with binoculars. 

“There he is!” Cal exclaimed. The 
glasses changed hands rapidly and we 
all agreed that, approximately a mile 
away, there was a traveling bear, and 
although he was not packing any meat 
we felt confident that he was our quar- 
ry. In this clean country the tracks we 
were following showed plainly, and they 
took us in the general direction of the 
bear we had seen. Then we came to a 
narrow strip of brush, and here Stad 
discovered the remains of the carcass 
neatly covered with brush. 

“He'll be back,” our friend 


We. paused for a few minutes to 
take stock of the situation. Camp 
was approximately three and a half 
miles away. From our early-morning ex- 
perience we realized that we’d have to 
keep a close watch on the meat cache. 
True, we might get a shot during the 
afternoon, simply by staying on the 
trail. But, on the other hand, there was 
a strong chance that he might elude us, 
if suspicious of pursuit. Again it was 
the obliging Stad who saved the day by 
offering to return to the lean-to and 
pack our meager outfit to the vicinity 
where we now found ourselves. Cal and 
I would continue to hunt the bear. We 
arranged to meet Stad around 4 o'clock, 
and moved hurriedly across the slope. 

The bear no longer was in sight, and 
visibility was not of the best, so we be- 
came cautious in our movements. Both 
of us were depending upon .30/06 sport- 
ers handling 220-grain leads. The trail 
was very fresh now, and several times 
I thought I caught bear scent. 

In this wild basin the wind was vary- 
ing, and the bear may or may not have 
smelled us. At any rate, he started to 
swing in a circle perhaps a mile in di- 
ameter. Cal voiced the opinion that he 
might be returning to his meat cache. 
What if he should go back to the hid- 
den carcass and, with no one there to 
stop him, pack it on to another secluded 
spot? The trail was distinct in the soft 
earth, and Cal and I increased our pace. 

At length we topped a low divide 
which gave away to the open basin. 
About 1,000 yards away was the grizzly, 
now moving, it appeared, with greater 
caution. Now and then he’d swing his 
head from side to side, as if studying 
the uncertain wind. Fortunately, what 
breeze there was seemed to be in our 
favor. But then the bear came upon 
our tracks—and halted stiffly. 

For several hundred yards Cal and I 
continued stalking, by way of a draw 
which put us slightly above the game. 
Where a grizzly is concerned I always 
have a yen to be well above my target. 
During this time the bear traveled hard- 
ly at all. Evidently the warm man scent 
was causing him some misgivings, al- 
though we were pretty sure that a beast 
of his size was not to be easily driven 
away from his meat by the presence of 
humans. We heartily agreed that here 
was a potential trouble maker. 

He was not more than a quarter of a 
mile away, and low huckleberry bushes 

(Continued on page 75) 
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were the only cover between us and oul! 
game. While we might bring him down 
with shots from where we were, it 
seemed like too long a gamble, so we 
decided to get closer if we could. Then 
we noticed a slight depression in the 
terrain which offered us just a chance 
of reaching a wide shelf, closer to the 
bear, that presented excellent possibili- 
ties. But the depression was fifty yards 
away, and we made it unnoticed only 
because the bear had started working 
toward his meat cache again. 

Quickly we crawled the 150 yards to 
the shelf. Cal was leading by fifty feet 
when we both hearg a sound. As one, 
we climbed out of the draw to see what 
was going on. It was the bear, not 100 
yards away, angling toward us! He saw 
us at almost the same time and reared 
upright, his huge form swaying slightly, 
an ominous, deep-throated growl sound- 
ing a warning. 

I dropped to a kneeling position and 
hastily brought up my rifle. But before 
I could squeeze, I heard the hollow 
sound of Cal’s sporter, and the great 
beast fell hard on his side. He got to 
his feet with lightning quickness and 
started for Cal, despite a broken right 
shoulder and a deep chest wound. I got 
off a shot, but haste sent the bullet high. 
Then Cal’s rifle barked again—another 
miss—and the bear was getting closer. 

Luckily, my second lead connected, at 
a scant seventy yards, and broke the 
grizzly’s neck. He lashed out with his 
lethal paws, struggling and sliding down 
the mossy slope, roaring his hatred and 
pain. But he was down for keeps, and 
finally his struggles ceased. 

At dusk Stad came along with the 
horses and packs. He had been delayed 


by a black bear which he had taken 
time to shoot right near the lean-to 
This time he took no chances; he 


skinned out his kill and 
pelt along. 

Stad’s offhand estimate that the grizzly 
weighed around 650 pounds agreed with 
mine. Cal was a little more conserva- 
tive, even though it was his kill. As 
we looked the big carcass over, we 
all admitted having a deep respect for 
the species. While most grizzlies will do 
their best to keep away from man if 
they think they’re not being followed, 
they hit the heights of truculence if 
they suspect they’re being hunted. They 
haven't a bit of yellow in their make-up, 
and their fighting rage drowns all cau- 
tion. Stad, Cal, and I each confessed 
that when we sight a grizzly over our 
rifle barrels, it’s a grand feeling to know 
that a friend is near by with loaded 
rifle. In grizzly hunting, two are never 
a crowd. 


brought the 


Peccary Now Game in Texas 


HE PECCARY, the only native North 

American wild-hog, is finally recog- 
nized as a big-game animal in Texas. 
Governor O’Daniel has signed a bill by 
which they become legally protected, 
with a bag limit of two, and an open 
season from Nov. 16 to Jan. 1, 

Peccaries are now found in only 22 
counties of Texas, though formerly they 
roamed over most of the state. Their 
numbers have been materially reduced 
through long years of hunting them for 
their hides or for their meat as food. 
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A Small Knife is 


EARS ago a hunter walked into 

Sam Lake's deer camp wearing a 

10-in. knife with a deer-foot han- 

dle. Like other guides and woods- 
men, Sam rated his customers’ outdoor 
experience by the size of their sheath 
knives. “There’s a rank tenderfoot,” he 
told me confidentially. “We'll have 
plenty trouble with him.” 

We did. He got lost within shouting 
distance of camp, fell out of his pole 
bunk during the night, burned his hand 
at the campfire, overate on fresh deer’s 
liver, and finally cut a forefinger so 
badly with the big knife that he couldn’t 
shoot the only buck that crossed his 
trail that season. 

A good knife is indispensable in camp, 
but big knives have no practical ad- 
vantage. They are burdensome to carry, 
clumsy to use, and difficult to sharpen. 
One might prove handy if a grizzly bear 
disputed your passage in the wrestling- 
match fashion depicted in certain West- 
ern paintings; but experienced campers, 
knowing that grizzlies are not so pugna- 
cious or so common nowadays, wisely 
disregard such dubious uses when se- 
lecting a knife. It is a significant fact 
that as our outdoor experience grows, 
our camp knife shrinks in size until we 
get one we know is right. 

True, a camper occasionally needs a 
very long, heavy knife to cut trails 
through jungle vegetation. For that 
purpose, the genuine machete has no 
substitute or equal, for it may be used 
in places where an ax cannot be safely 
swung. Camping expeditions into the 
tropics always carry machetes and 
they’re in general use, too, by the na- 
tives of most jungle lands. 

Sometimes a camper will choose the 
machete to serve as both knife and ax 
in ordinary camping. But since the tool 
was designed to hew and cut rather 
than to whittle, its all-round value is 
dubious. It is a clumsy, awkward sub- 
stitute for a camp knife and a poor ex- 
cuse for an ax in working up fuel for 
camp and cook fires. The value of 8 and 
10-in. knives in ordinary camps is ques- 
tionable, too. Even the popular 6-in. 
blade seems overlarge for common camp 
duties like cleaning game and fish, shav- 
ing kiridling, sharpening tent pegs, and 
slicing bacon. 

When we except trail clearing, prac- 
tically every camp chore which should 
be attempted with the knife can be ade- 
quately performed with a blade no 
longer than 4% in. Any job which at 
first glance seems to require a bigger 
knife should in most cases be tackled 
with your ax. 

Campers nowadays carry either a 
pocketknife or the sheath type, or both. 
The sheath knife is more popular— 
made so, 
tom, or maybe because it gives a pic- 
turesque touch to the outdoor costume. 
If you get one of medium length it will 
serve splendidly. But by all means 
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possibly, by established cus-- 


avoid a knife with a thick, 
clumsy blade. That kind 
will stand a lot of abuse 
but that is its only good 
point. (If you muS&t chop 
or split bones, or open tins 
with an edged tool, use 
the ax.) Knives with thin 
blades are always prefer- 
able. They whittle and cut 
twice as quickly, twice as 
easily. The thinner blade 
can also be kept sharp 
with less effort. 

Big, stoutly made pock- 
etknives have certain ad- 
vantages over the sheath 
variety. A pocketknife is 
easier to carry, less in the 
way in your pocket than 
one strapped on your belt. 
Its two or more blades 
double the number of serv- 
ices it can perform. I’m 
thinking, not of an ordi- 
nary pocketknife but of 
the larger, heavier models 
constructed expressly for 
outdoor use. A typical one 
is 4% in. overall, carries 
two 3%-in. blades, and 
weighs 6% oz. It will skin 
out both small and large 


game, shave and whittle 
wood, cut up food, and 
scale fish. The only dis- 
advantage of a_ pocket- 


knife is the remote chance 
of having it close on your 
hand in use. This mishap, 
however, should never occur if you use 
the knife with the caution that is due 
every edged tool. 

A type of pocketknife that is gaining 
popularity with campers, and one 
which should be more widely carried, is 
the combination-tool knife. Besides the 
regular cutting blades, it contains as- 
sorted tools such as screw driver, leath- 
er awl or punch, can and bottle opener, 
and nail file. Formerly regarded as 
“fool bait” by seasoned woodsmen, these 
knives are proving their practical worth. 

Canned and bottled goods are em- 
ployed more and more widely in camp, 
and require the proper tools to be 
opened safely and economically. Knock- 
ing off a bottle neck to drink the con- 
tents, or breaking a jar to get at the 
pickles inside, may sound all right, but 
did you ever try it? If you have, I'll 
wager the experience was none too suc- 
cessful or pleasant. An awl or punch 
blade will help you repair such equip- 
ment as pack-sack straps, gunslings, 
knife and ax sheaths, and moccasins. 
It will even bore small holes through 
soft wood—an achievement keenly ap- 
preciated by the camper who is always 
“making things.” A file is handy to 
keep finger nails down to a safe length 
and thus prevent inconvenient, often 
painful, broken nails. The screw-driver 





Spend a little time regularly in sharpening your knife; it 
will repay you by doing quick, clean work about the camp 


blade of the tool knife can be dressed 
down to fit screw heads on fishing reel 
or gun sight. 

When several men camp together, one 
should carry a combination knife, and 
the others different types so that the 
greatest variety of uses will be possible. 

There are several important points to 
consider when you choose either sheath 
or pocket knife. First, you should pay 
enough to get a good one. Cheap knives 
have no place in camp. Their blades 
may be soft and turn, or dull, after a 
few cuts. Or they may be brittle enough 
to nick. Both blade and handle might 
soon break in use. High quality is par- 
ticularly necessary when you buy a 
combination knife. 

Sharpen your knife before you take it 
to camp and test its edge on hardwood. 
Should it dull after a few cuts, it is not 
of the best quality. If you have paid for 
a quality tool, the maker will replace a 


blade which does not take or hold a 
keen edge. 
The knife-handle should be smooth 


and large enough to allow a firm, com- 
fortable, untiring grip. Grasp the han- 
dle tightly; if any projections cut into 
the hand, or if the fingers begin to 
cramp, reject it. Avoid a handle that 
might be absorbent enough to soak up 
(Continued on page 77 
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A Small Knife is Best 
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blood or grease, or one which feels slip- 
pery when wet, or one which appears 
to be made of a brittle material. Han- 
dles made of leather or fiber rings are 
good. They can be sealed with shellac 
when they start to become absorbent. 

Belt knives should be carried in a 
safety sheath which will prevent them 
from dropping out unobserved. The 
extra-long tube sheath, that covers the 
knife almost to its butt end, is good, but 
a sheath with a snap-fastened safety 
strap is better. Vines have been known 
to drag knives out of the tube contain- 
ers. Large pocketknives usually have 
an eyelet through which one end of a 
thong is tied, with the other end fas- 
tened to your belt. This arrangement is 
especially good for absent-minded camp- 
ers who are prone to lose a knife. 

The small pocket stone, with one fine 
and one medium-coarse surface, makes 
the best camp-knife sharpener. Never 
use a file. In sharpening, don’t lay the 
blade flat on stone but lift the back 
slightly, to sharpen only the forward 
two-thirds of the blade width. Stroke 
the knife toward the edge. 

Use every camp knife with reasonable 
care. Remember that it’s indispensable, 
and difficult to repair or replace. Don’t 
pry with the blade and don’t drive it 
into hardwood with an ax or stone. 

The special knives made for fisher- 
men always prove useful in a camp of 
anglers. A medium-long sheath knife, a 
combination-tool knife, one of the reg- 
ular large pocket sort, and a knife made 
for fishermen will do splendidly for a 
party of four. 

Fish knives have scaling blades, dis- 
gorgers, small scissor blade for fly an- 
glers—even a miniature scale balance. 

In small camps the individual’s sheath 
or pocket knife usually suffices for cook- 
ing and serving needs. In larger camps 
it may be wise to provide the cook with 
an additional slicing knife with long 
blade, and a short knife made especially 
for paring.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Trapper Cheats Death 


ONALD HARPER, a trapper, clad 
only in two flour sacks and old boots, 
was rescued by CCC men in Mt. McKinley 





| National Park, Alaska, after he had been 


lost in the wilds for three days. 

Harper and two partners had left 
their trapper’s cabin at Minchumina 
Lake, some distance outside the park, to 
go to Fairbanks for supplies. When 
they came to the glacier-fed McKinley 
River, 50 ft. wide, Harper sought to 
cross by swimming. He tied his clothing 
to a pack board but, while struggling 
against the strong and icy current, 
momentarily lost consciousness. Even- 
tually he reached a sand bar on the far 
side, but his pack had been lost. His 
companions did not try to follow him. 

Naked, Harper resumed his journey. 
His bare feet were soon cut in a score of 
places, and his body suffered severe 
punishment from tree~ branches and 
mosquito bites. At the end of the day he 
came to a deserted cabin, where he 
found the flour sacks and boots. With- 
out map or compass, his next two days 
were made miserable by hardship and 
hunger, and he was able to sleep on the 
cold damp tundra only when exhausted. 
He was about at the end of his en- 
durance when he wandered into the 
CCC camp at Lake Wonder. 
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IKE FATHER, LIKE SON! You see 
L iteverywhere—a young fellow 
rolling cigarettes from the same 
big red tin of Union Leader that 
his Dad fills a pipe from! 

Dad’s choice of Union Leader 
is based on 30 years of smoking, 
looking for just what Union 


Leader givesa man! The deep full 
flavor of hilltop Kentucky Burley! 


UNION 
LEADER 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKBIE 


The“Leader’ both — 
Dad and Son Cheer 


The heart-warming mellowness 
that does much to earn a smoker’s 
life-long friendship! 


Son chooses Union Leader be- 


cause long-aging makes it extra 
mild and free from bite. And the 
way it’s cut means perfect ciga- 
rettes. Try Union Leader yourself 
and see how much smoking pleas- 
ure a dime can really buy! 






Copyright, 1939, 
by P. Lorillard Co. 
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Outdoor sports are fun 
when you're snug and 
warm ina cosy Brown’s 
Beach Jacket. Howling 
wind or driving rain 
can’t get thru the tough 
elastic weave of this 
famous weatherproof fabric. New styles in 
coats, vests, and colorful zipper jackets. 
High collars, big roomy pockets, no belts 
or buttons to pull off (sturdy snap fasten- 
ers or zippers used instead). 


Coat with Collar 
Style 224 


Try on one at your dealer's. See why out- 
doorsmen everywhere say these low priced 
garments are the best buy in warmth, wear 
and comfort. 


Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 
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@ Why endure another winter 
of chilly discomfort, big coal 
bills and fettered living? Just 
hitch a Schult Trailer to your 
car and drive to a sunnier clime. 
Florida . . . California ... Texas 
... Arizona— wherever you pre- 
fer. A SCHULT provides all the 


CLIMES conveniences of a modern 
apartment. Super insulation for 


comfort in any climate. Oven range. . . Electric Re- 
frigeration . . . Restful Beds... Shower... Toilet... 
commodious living quarters. Costs less than staying at 
home. Plan now to have a happier, healthier time this 
winter. Write for free catalog of Schult’s 7 wonderful 
new models and name of nearest 
SCHULT dealer. Schult Trailers, Inc., 
Dept. 1212, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Smile, Please, Lady Luck 
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hour I found where he had been feeding, 
and then came my opportunity. As I 
slogged along on his trail I suddenly 
saw him standing in meditative mood 
beneath a hemlock. He was about thirty 
yards away. I noticed that his muzzle 
was grizzled and he looked emaciated, 
but his magnificent horns had not begun 
to deteriorate. Unlike the hero in the 
book, I had no qualms of conscience 
about drawing a bead on that buck’s 
shoulder. It was the termination of a 
game that had been fairly played—a 
game in which I had won and the old 
buck had lost. My hand was steady and 
the rifle barrel held true. I squeezed her 
off. The crang of the high-powered shell 
sent the echoes ringing and also sent the 
buck leaping in a mist of flying snow. 

Astounded by my miss, I walked over 
to the tree beneath which the buck had 
stood. I then discovered that a dry cedar 
stub, no thicker than a pencil, had de- 
flected the bullet. 


WAS not discouraged but the buck 

was, for he allowed himself to be killed 
by a woman, who poured a load of duck 
shot into him while he was browsing in 
her turnip patch. 

The time-honored jest about the big 
one that got away no joke to me. 
When I have some leviathan hooked, I 
am tempted to cut the line to shorten 
the agony. I am, as a result of long and 
painful experience, perfectly content to 
catch small fish. The sensation of a taut 
line that suddenly goes slack is as fa- 
miliar to me as bill collectors. 

Success nearly attended an expedition 
on the southwest branch of the Mira- 
michi, in New Brunswick. It was one of 
those quiet evenings in September, when 
the red and gold of the maples and 
birches were reflected in the smooth- 
running current of the river. The guide 
had worked the canoe up some quick 
water until we lay motionless on the 
surface of a deep pool, whose water ran 
slate-blue beneath overhanging rocks. 
My Durham Ranger floated out, sank in 
the current, and I worked it across the 
pool. Suddenly the entire surface seemed 
to heave as a long, ebony back and 
quivering fin surged through the surface 
and disappeared in a swirl that rocked 
the canoe. Once more he rose, but that 
was all. Night fell, and we returned to 
camp. I lay awake long hours thinking 
of that great salmon. I was convinced 
that the fish would spend the night in 
the pool, for the water was relatively 
low, and he would probably wait for 
a rise of water. 

Dawn finally came. I was up before 
it. Breakfast over, we poled up the cur- 
rent to the pool. A faint mist was curl- 
ing up from the water, obscuring the 
rocky shore. With tense fingers I tied 
on a Jock Scott and cast across the pool, 
but there was no response. Again and 
again the line shot out, the fly sank, and 
was drawn back with a waving motion. 
I had begun to despair when there was a 
swirl, a jolt, and into the air leaped a 
fish whose like I had never seen. It isa 
wonder that I did not bungle it there 
and then, but I managed somehow to do 
the right thing. The salmon finally sank 
to sulk on the bottom, but was per- 
suaded to move when we tossed several 
rocks into the pool. 

He leaped then, 
downstream. We 


is 


tore 
down 


and suddenly 
went bobbing 
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the quick water, with the salmon racing 
ahead. Several hundred yards beyond, 
there lay a long, shallow pool. 

The salmon lunged into the pool and, 


halfway across, grounded on a gravel 
bar. His body lay squarely over it, his 
head protruding from the water—and 


what a head it was! We raced toward 
him, knowing that anything could hap- 
pen. It did. When we were within 
twenty feet of the fish, and I was al- 
ready reaching out with the needle- 
pointed gaff, he gave a great flop, then 
another. His broad tail struck the lead- 
er, breaking it cleanly. Another flop, 
and he was disappearing from view. 

The following year I was on the north- 
west branch of the same river. I had 
arisen early, the mist was still on the 
stream, and my guide, who was very 
deaf, still slept. 

The stream was so small that I did not 
expect to catch anything larger than 
grilse. I was mistaken, for on the first 
cast a large salmon took the fly and 
leaped in my face. Realizing that I was 
incapable of landing such a large fish 
alone on my light tackle, I yelled lustily 
for the guide. He slept on, unmoved by 
my roars. I fought that fish for the bet- 
ter part of an hour, and saw with satis- 
faction that he was growing weaker. If 
only I could succeed in keeping him in 
the pool, I might be able to beach him 
on a sandy bit of shore across the 
stream. It was my only chance. 

My throat was hoarse from yelling, so 
I gave it up finally and settled down to 
real work. In another fifteen minutes 
the fish was plainly tired, but whenever 
I started to guide him gently toward 
shore a single sweep of his tail would 


send him out into the current again. He 
finally summoned sufficient energy to 
give several of these sweeps, with the 
result that he shot out of the mouth of 
the pool and down a riffle of quick 
water. I hurried down the bank in an 
effort to keep up with him. I could see 


that he was all in. 

I had him on a double-hooked Silver 
Doctor, and it was the last time I have 
ever used a double-hooked fly. As the 
big fish was borne downstream his head 
grazed a rock. One of the two hooks 
caught on a rough flange, tearing the 
other hook out of the salmon’'s jaw. The 
fish floated on to freedom, leaving me a 
pale, spent thing on the bank. To cap the 
climax, the guide appeared with the gaff 
in readiness to land my trophy. 

I have endeavored through the years 
to manufacture some sort of philosophy 


that will permit me to endure such 
catastrophes without succumbing to 
nervous prostration. And so I accept 


without question the fatalistic doctrine 
of “What is—is,” hoping, however, that 
the next time Lady Luck will smile. 


New Brunswick's Big Trout 


BROOK TROUT weighing 6 lb. 5 oz. 

has been caught in Red Rock Lake, 
a tributary of the lower Magaguadavic 
River in New Brunswick. The length 
of the fish was 24%, in., and its girth was 
14 in. This is thought to be the largest 
trout of record to be caught in that 
province, says the Fish and Game News 
Bulletin of Fredericton, N. B. Red Rock 
Lake is reached by way of Bonny River 
and Second Falls. James Calkin of St. 
Stephen, N. B., made the catch, 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Charcoal Stove for Camp 


AMPERS who 

like fish or 
meat broiled over 
charcoal can 
easily have them 
with this little 
stove. It’s made 
out of a 5-gal. 
grease container. 
Cut a 4x6 in. 
hole in the side 
of the can near 
the bottom to ad- ai 
mit air; addi- 









tional smaller |) .tT HOLES 
holes may be wean COVER GRATE 
made if desired. 


Punch holes about the size of a dime in 
the can cover and, after buckling it so 
that it will enter, force it down into the 
can about % of the way, to act as a 
grate. For the grill, run a set of heavy 
wire rods, or slender bolts, through 
holes punched just below the top of the 
can. Rod ends should be bent to hold; 
bolts can be secured with nuts. 

To light the fire, place charcoal on 
the grate, sprinkle it with kerosene, and 
apply a match. When the fumes of the 
kerosene have disappeared the grill is 
ready for fish or meat, or it can be used 
to support a skillet or kettle—M. D. 
Singletary, 8S. C. 


First-Aid Fire 


F your first-aid kit contains potassium 
permanganate crystals and glycerin, 
you can make a fire by combining them. 
Put a little permanganate on a piece of 
tin or board and add several drops of 
glycerin. The mixture will catch fire 
spontaneously. You can hasten the ac- 
tion by pressing part of the mixture 
with knife blade. Have shredded bark, 
paper or other quick fire material handy 
for kindling.—Bud Hutchison, British 
Columbia, Can. 


Skier's Water Bucket 


N SKI trips, it is often difficult to 

get a drink. Streams are snowed 
over, and in places where the running 
water has melted out the top snow, the 
stream can be reached only through a 
steep-sided hole. It is a lot of labor to 
climb down into the hole, get a drink, 
and then flounder back up again. Snow 
gaugers avoid this trouble by taking 
along a tin can with the top cut out, to 
which has been affixed a little wire bail, 
or handle. They put a twist in the top of 
this handle, and through this twist tie 
a long string—about 15 ft. is right. This 
outfit is carried on the top of the pack. 
When a stream is crossed, the can is 
unpacked, the string tied to a ski pole, 
and a can of water dipped up. This rig 
is light to carry along, inexpensive, and 
adds a lot of comfort.—Lon Garrison, 
Calif. 


Quick Tinder 


ATHER a quantity of brown, dead 

needles of fir or spruce. Sift the 
needles down among the sticks you have 
piled up for your fire. The needles catch 
almost instantly and will burn long 
enough to ignite the wood. This saves 
the time and work of shaving kindling.— 
Ashley Macomber, Vt. 














3) "I landed waist-deep in the wide mouth of a river. Ma- 
| rooned by deep water on all sides, I grabbed my flashlight, 
and —despite the soaking —it worked! Guided by its beam, 
two fishermen eventually found and rescued me—thanks to 
‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries—which you can depend on 


(Signed) LZ, Uharbe#~” 
at 


| in emergencies! 
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“l HAD TO BAIL OUT 


IN A PEA SOUP FOG!” 








Ce, 
Aviation Cadet 
Bristol, W. Va. 


HARBERT 





my single-seater fighting plane, 
“Later, as I started homeward, a heavy fog rolled in. The 





ik "I took off from Pensacola on a night training flight in 


” 


writes Cadet Harbert. 





landing field was blotted out! 





2 “It was too dangerous—for myself and those below—to attempt a landing. 


“ 





I had to bail out in that pea soup fog! Heading for open country, I circled 


at 5,000 feet until the gasoline g 


gauge showed empty, then jammed the 


stick forward and catapulted into space! 






mutta fives stroar FEB. 1940 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 


SOLVES THE Gift PROBLEM 


“+ The Hull Streamline Auto oe ompas 1s 
an attractive, practical answ the 4S 
Chris cmne gift pre sblem .and ves the 
problem of directions for motorists 
Streamlined Bakelite case, su sper vig) 


ble dial. genuine sapphire bearin ig, b ane 
in compensator. Available in black or 
mottiedbrown Attractive gift package 
Onty $2.95 at your dealer. 
Write for Literature 
fut MANUFACTURING CO. 
. 0. Box 246-P20, WARREN, OH!O 






























GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 








Manutectured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 





) io ifr A: ATIONS! Get the original Saher 
axe only by writing for measure bilan 
and Footwear fatale o« 
‘GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Millions of miles of 


TOUGH TEST 


driving in every type of car 
---under every type of con- 
dition... prove “Prestone” 
Brand anti-freeze the 
world’s most dependable 
winter protection. It contains 
NO alcohol. NO glycerine. 
One filling lasts all winter! 


(SEE PAGES 8 and 55) 











WATERPROOF LEATHER CAP 
with detachable hood 


$2.25 


An all-purpose hunting cap that 
will keep you comfortable in 
any kind of weather. Made of 
our exclusive waterproof horsehide 
leather. Olive drab. Has detach 
able hood uede cloth lined) 
which snaps between double crown 
to assure comfortable fit, on or 
off. Can be kept in coat pocket, always 
handy for bad weather. Nothing to 







eateh on brush. Flexible visor. The 

finest most practical hunting cap 

made Sizes 6% to 7% In eighth 
— 1 Money back guarantee. Only $2.25 


postpaid. Order today tating hat size 


WOOL-LINED HORSEHIDE 
SHOOTING MITT $4-75 
Soft 


For quick shooting In cold weather 
pliable, waterproof horsehide leather 
Never gets stiff. Heavy wool lining 
Slanted opening gives all fingers full 
freedom. Deep underflap keeps out cold 
Elastic wool lined wrists. Specify 
if left-handed. For correct size 
measure around palm of hand, not 
including thumb, or state 
size Money back guarantee 
Order a pair today while the price 
is only $1.75 






glove 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Bertin, Wisconsin 








When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention Ourpoor LIF! 














Enjoy a 
Vagabond Coach for com- 
fort on hunting or fishing trips, for trav- 





eling or living. Sturdy, goes anywhere. Welded 
steel truss-frames, steel turret tops, double floors 
and insulated walls, circulating heat system, inner 
spring beds. Popular sizes at popular prices. Made 
by trailer specialists 
Send For Catalog 

People who know trailers expect more in a 
Vagabond Coach, and they get it! Illustration 
below shows Model 16SD. Complete in every way 
Ample wardrobe space. Our new literature shows 
large interior illustration of this and other mod- 
els, also full specifications. Send for your free 
copy. Complete list of dealers in all sections of 
U.S. will also be sent you 
Write today. 

* 





732 Grand River Avenue, New Hudson, Michigan 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 














Freshen Up Your Trophies 


INCE a sportsman’s trophies are 
S among his most valuable possessions, 

they should get more attention than 
an occasional dusting if fading of colors 
and loss of expression are to be prevent- 
ed. Antlers, in an overheated room, be- 
come checked, cracked, faded, and dull 
through the drying out of their natural 


oils. Fur and hair become lackluster, 
ears lose their alert erectness, snouts 
that should be moist-looking, glossy 


black become dusty gray, and eyes grow 
dust-rimmed and dead. In fact, the 
trophy becomes a_ grotesque stuffed 
thing, a caricature rather than a lifelike 
reproduction of a noble creature. 

If your trophies have shrunk until the 
correct expression is lost they should be 
sent to a competent taxidermist for re- 
mounting. Never destroy a game head 
regardless of its condition. Bare spots 
and moth-eaten ears, broken eyes—any- 
thing that might happen to a trophy, 
short of complete destruction—can be 
repaired by a good taxidermist, though 
the relaxing and rebuilding of a mount- 
ed head is too much of a job for an in- 
experienced person to tackle. Never- 
theless, you can easily clean your 
trophies and make such minor repairs 
as are required in broken antlers, small 
bare spots, and faded color without delv- 
ing into the deeper secrets of the tax- 
idermist’s art. 

To renovate cracked and faded ant- 
lers, first scrub them with a stiff brush 
in lukewarm water and soap suds. Dry 
antlers thoroughly and rub down the 
cracked places with fine sandpaper. Do 
not attempt to make the antlers perfect- 
ly smooth or shiny, as this would give 
them an unnatural appearance. 

When the rough spots have been re- 
moved apply a coat of filler, made of a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch to which has 
been added enough boiled linseed oil to 
form a thin paste. Stir a few drops of 
Japan drier into the mixture just before 
using. Apply to antlers with a paint- 
brush, let dry and sandpaper again. 
The natural color must now be restored 
by staining with a mixture of equal 
parts of turpentine and boiled linseed 
oil, into which small quantities of lamp- 
black and burnt sienna have _ been 
stirred. Wipe off any surplus stain im- 
mediately with a soft cloth; then permit 
antlers to become bone-dry. 


ROVIDE enough coats (allowing each 

coat to dry before applying the next) 
to obtain the correct shade. Hard ant- 
lers require a deeper-colored stain than 
soft antlers, as the latter absorb stain 
more readily. 

Broken antlers are repaired by at- 
taching the broken ends together with 
coarse-threaded, two-way lag screws, ob- 
tainable at any hardware store. For or- 
dinary repairs, a lag screw ‘% in. thick 
by 3 in. long is a good size. Drill a hole 
slightly smaller than the screw into 
each broken end, insert the screw, then 
turn the two broken sections in opposite 


directions until the ends meet. Apply 
filler to seal the joint, sandpaper 
smooth, and restore the natural color 


as before. 

An antler which has broken at its 
junction with the skull is harder to re- 
pair, unless the skull is fairly thick and 
a lag screw can find purchase therein. If 
the skull is thin, drill clean through the 
bone and tamp the cavity full of plastic 
wood. When the plastic wood has dried, 
start the lag screw in the antler end, 


and screw into place on the skull. 


Steer horns, unlike antlers, must be 
polished. Sand down all irregularities 
and rub them with pumice or rotten- 


stone until smooth, apply stain as for 
antlers, dry, and give a final polishing 
with a piece of coarse cloth. 

Now for that dejected-looking game 
head of yours. The best place to over- 
haul it is upon a good-sized table in the 
garage or workshop. The following ma- 
terials should be at hand: 


5 lb. bag of corn meal, or 
5 lb. of hardwood sawdust 
1 gal. gasoline 

1 cake of black wax (obtained at 

art store) 

1 small brush for applying wax 

% doz. light, fiexible switches (rat- 
tan, cane, or other hardwood—to 
be used in fluffing hair after clean- 


ing) 
Separate the game head from its 
panel, if it has been mounted on one, 
and place the head upon the table. Dip 


a cloth or sponge in the gasoline and 
apply to hair at the base of neck, rub- 
bing briskly with a circular motion. Use 
plenty of gasoline, so that the hair may 
be saturated. Work fast, gradually mov- 
ing toward the head, until the entire 
mount has been covered with the ex- 
ception of ears and antlers. Now pile 
on the corn meal or sawdust. Rub the 
meal into the hair and permit it to fall 
out as it absorbs the gasoline. Continue 
to pile on more meal and rub it out as 
speedily as possible, to prevent its be- 
coming doughy in the hair. 


OU cannot use too much meal or 

sawdust, but you can make quite a 
mess by permitting the meal to remain 
in the hair. When rubbing will remove 
no more, and when the gasoline has 
been well absorbed, comb the hair again 
and again, holding the head in such a 
position as to permit any meal remain- 
ing to fall out. 

The next operation is to clean the ears. 
The method is much the same as before, 
except that care must be taken to avoid 
bending the ears about, and that less 
gasoline should be used. Absorb the 
gasoline within the ear by blotting with 
soft cloths. Then hold the ear in the 
palm of your left hand and brush hair 
toward the tip until it is dry and bril- 
liant. 

Whip the neck with the 
switches until hair fluffs and becomes 
smooth, dry, and brilliant. Be careful 
to avoid striking ears or eyes. Cleanse 
eyes, snout, and nostrils with a damp 
cloth; then dry and polish eyes. 


bundle of 


Before polishing and replacing the 
panel, wax the rims of the eyes and 
snout. Place the wax in a shallow pan, 


and heat until melted; dip brush and 
paint the wax around eyes, lips, and 
snout. Work in a warm place so that 


the wax may be made to flow smoothly. 

The head may be hung in a warm, 
airy room or outdoors for a couple of 
hours, to remove any gasoline odor. 

Fur rugs are cleaned by exactly the 
same process. The eyes and nose are 
waxed, though in some instances pink 
wax is used on tongues and open 
mouths; and claws are polished. 

Hairless spots, if not too large, are re- 
paired by clipping pinches of hair from 
a place where the loss will not be 
noticed and sticking them on the bare 
spot with drops of ambroid.—Wm. W. 
Border. 
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Wie YOUR CAMP 


WEEKS LONGER 
Build This 


FIREP LACE 
that Cirneudates Heat! 


Build a Heatilator Fireplace and enjoy your camp 
from early spring to late fall—and for winter week-ends 
The Heatilator actually CIRCULATES HEAT—warms 
ALL the room and even adjoining rooms. Gives comfort 
no old-fashioned fireplace can give WILL 
NOT SMOKE. The Heatilator is a form 
for the masonry—complete from floor t 
flue. Recommended by home and 
owners al! over America. Write for 
plete facts 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
$40 E: Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N 


LATOR Fireplace ‘ N28 “Ww 





amp 


HEATIL 
HES 











A perfect bag for every purpose a size for every 


styles—Varied 
Finest quality 
Ideal for Hunt- 


sleeper—More than two dozen 
weights, fillings, and covers. 
materials on all sleeping bags. 
ing, fishing and Hiking. 

Prices range from $6.50 to $60.00. 
Order direct from factory and save 25% on 
above prices Send for free illustrated cata- 
logue and price list. 

WASHINGTON QUILT CO. 

2232 ist Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 


ins in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Re- 
vole, Hunting Equipment. A- 
els 35c. Complete Stock 






















Gov’t. Slings iv 
Hi-Standard Pistols. 

SEND FOR FREE 
SKIERS! BARGAIN SKI CATALOG 


Gua ¢ — Send 10c for Medal - Award 


J) WARSHAL. a SONS "izi,5,Medison-s 


- 














OUTDOOR MAN’S FRIEND 


Waterproof Matchbox-Compass-Magnifier 
All in one; smal) 
and compact. It 
floats! Compass 
to find your way; 
burning glass to 
start fire in emer- 
gency. Colored half red, easy to find if dropped. Only 
> ($1 js if C.0.D) Send TODAY! 


et; Firearms, Bin pesetr, 





oculars Stamp, please. 


LEE SALES co., L-35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. City. 
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, Trail Queries « 


Fish and Game Smokehouse 


Question: Can you tell me how to build a 
smokehouse? I have a hunting and fishing lodge 
where some of my friends and myself spend our 
spare time week-ends and vacation, and we do a 
lot of fishing. Sometimes we have plenty of fish 
and other game which we would like to smoke. 
—W. A. C., New York. 


Answer: Sportsmen in camp smoke fish and 
meat in rough, temporary inclosures of wood, 
bark, or canvas. A smokehouse can be very 
simple or it can be more elaborate. A simple 
model would be a wood shanty or building, any- 
where from 10 to 12 ft. in size up to 16 x 20 ft. I 
suggest a rather high roof, about 8-ft. eaves. 
Then you could build a small fire right on the 
earth or concrete floor of the house, and hang the 
meat rather high. This eliminates trouble with 
too much heat, which will draw juices and fat 
from the meat you are curing. Fire can be built 
in a half-metal barrel in a depression in the floor, 
or the fireplace can be simply a space walled up 
around the outside about 12 to 16 in. high. Fire 
should set in the center of the building. More 
elaborate smokehouses have the fire outside. A 
fire can be built in a pit about 3 ft. deep. By 
covering this pit, the smoke can be led through a 
ditch, also covered, to the smokehouse. If your 
ground is hilly, it makes a nice arrangement to 
set the house high, then to build a fireplace of 
stone, bricks, or concrete below and connect with 
a covered passage sunk level with the ground. 
This will give a better flow of smoke into the 
house.—M. H. D. 


Waterproof Parka 


Question: How can I waterproof my new 
parka, made from a very good grade of airplane 
cotton? I had it made to carry on my belt 
during hunting trips, ready to slip over my 
head in case of rain. Would you advise dyeing 
it a green or a red?—R. C. C., New York. 

One of 


Answer: the factory waterproofing 


dopes, for use on tents, would be best. If you 
prefer to try a homemade substitute, shave 1 
lb. laundry soap and dissolve in 2 gal. boiling 
water. Soak parka in this for 1 hour. Wring 


cloth lightly and let it dry. Then soak it in a 
solution of ™% lb. alum in 1 gal. warm water. 
Hang the parka up to dry while it is dripping 
Reverse top and bottom several times as it 
dries. Test it well under a hose before you use 
it, as a second application is often necessary 
with home solutions. 

A parka used for hunting should be dyed a 
bright red, crimson dye being very good for the 
purpose. Turkey red is also a good color for 
warning purposes, if it can be obtained in a 
commercial dye suitable for cotton—M. H. D. 


After the Kill 


Question: Would appreciate it if you would 
let me know the proper method of caring for 
deer, moose, and bears from the time they are 
shot until I can get them home a distance of 
about 1,000 to 1,200 miles.—R. N. J., Ind 


Answer: Dress the game, leaving hide on. 
Hang with abdominal cavity propped open to 
dry and cool quickly. If blow flies are 
pected, hang the carcass inside a muslin sack, 
made large enough for a loose fit. If the sack 
fits tight, then it pulls against the meat, and 
flies will blow it where blood soaks through 
Lots of hunters sling the uncovered carcass on 
the side of their automobile and drive home 
with it. I would much prefer to have the meat 
covered with muslin sack. When shipped by 
rail, the carcass should be wrapped in burlap. 
A very good stunt is to dust black pepper over 
every bit of meat not protected by the hide 
This dries up moisture, wards off flies, and is 
easily washed away when you reach home. It 
seems to me that such attentions will enable 
you to bring home meat that is in transit not 
more than 2 or 3 days. When you reach home, 
it should be frozen, salted in dry salt and brown 
sugar, in smoke salt, in brine, or it can be 
canned or dried. Length of time meat will 


sus- 





keep without attention depends entirely on the 


— 


| weather. In cold weather, it will last a week 
| without harm. In warm temperatures, 2 to 3 
days is about the safe limit.—M. H. D. 
_ — 











SPORTSMEN, SAVE Your TRO- 
PHIES! Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals, 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach ares this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly, and easily learned. Wild game 
rowing scarcer. Trophies now more 
ve uable thea ever! Shoot FEWER and 
OUNT them true to life, IT’S PROF- 
ITABLED Many earn $12 to $25 per 
week spare time monntng fecmuene 
for nenvere. Why not YO yarn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 




















WILD GAME NOT NEEDED {.7": 
bunt youc Owls, 





crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, ‘even frogs. 

LEARN TANNING (Wo sir fone 700 10 

tan furs soft and pli- 

able and new method to TAN GENUINE 

LEATHER from al! kinds of hides, Great 
epare time money maker, 

FREE BOOK Send coupon below for bean- 

tiful free 48-page booklet, 

Nilustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 

mceny fine 


bea Taxidermy Artist. Contains 


pictures. Intensely interesting, 
ro 
‘roe oes 
















cost or obligation, + 
the coupon, State age, 





Northwestern School of Toxideree 
3149 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 

Send me your free illustrated book, “‘How 

to Mount Game’’, Also tell me how I ma 

learn thie fascinating art easily end quick 

by mail, No obligation, 


Get, YOUR copy today. Ne 
&| 







SUPREME 
PROTECTION 
COMFORT 
and WEAR 


DUXBAK plaid all wool 
hunting clothes give the 
greatest possible warmth, 
comfort, and service. The 
new Duxbak line includes 
new designs...and bet- 
ter-than-ever quality and 
workmanship. 
BETTER FIT — 
MORE COMFORT 
The new pants 
with worsted 
cuffs will fit 
any length of 
leg and assure 
complete comfort. 
NEW LOW PRICE NUMBERS—Ask your dealer 
about the new low price numbers in our Utica line. 
They represent the finest quality at popular prices. 


UTI uxba Se 
TRADE MARK 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, 
Please send me your new FREE four color catalog. 





P. 





Name 


Address 

















J. A. EMMETT, Editor 











Runabouts for Work and Play 


S THE NAME signifies, a utility 
runabout is a boat capable of 
many services. It might be 
likened to the old family horse 

which performed faithfully about the 
farm all week, and on holidays and Sun- 
days was carefully groomed for going to 


town or church—or to the modern sta- 
tion wagon used for both service and 
pleasure. Generally it is an inboard- 
powered open boat, plainly built and 


finished, and designed not so much for 
speed and appearance as for carrying 
capacity and for ability in fairly rough 
fater. 

Plain construction and finish, with 
comparatively low power, make for a 
reasonably priced boat which is easy to 
keep up and economical to operate. 
Such a boat is ideal for fishing use, not 
only in sheltered water, where its 
roominess makes for comfort, but also 
in rough going. It can even run our 
coastal inlets safely, under favorable 
conditions of wind and tide, if you want 
to go after the big ones offshore. 

Such ability makes the utility suitable 
for late fall use, when strong winds 
churn up any sizable expanse of water. 
Duck hunters use it to get quickly to 
and from the shooting grounds, remain- 


treme, a 25-ft. boat will have about an 
8-ft. beam and considerably more free- 
board, or height above the water, for- 
ward. A 95-horsepower motor may give 
speeds up to 28 miles an hour in such an 
easily driven type of hull, but it will 
take two such motors to give an addi- 
tional 7 or 8 miles. 

Between these two extremes are the 
boats around 18 ft. long, which seem 
most practical for the service we have 
in mind. Beam will run around 6 ft., 
to provide not only ample seating ca- 
pacity but room for gear, and the weight 
with the usual motor installation will 
be perhaps 1,700 lb. A high-speed 75- 
horsepower marine motor should give 
up to 32 miles an hour; a factory-con- 
verted Ford V-8 motor may give 36 


miles; and so on. 
Runabouts of this popular type, as 
put out by the larger builders, are so 


well-finished and the engines so high- 
powered that one might term them utili- 
ties de luxe. For the man who wants 
something plainer, and who prefers or 
must put up with lower speeds, there 
are any number of choices. An 18-ft. 
service runabout may have a 10-horse- 
power engine to give 10 miles an hour 
speed, or 25 to give 12 miles; a 24-footer 


may have a 25-horsepower engine to 
give 10 miles, a 40 to give 12, or a 60 


to give 17 miles. 

In addition to these lower-speed utili- 
ties there are the sea skiff, dory, and 
other types, which cannot correctly be 
called runabouts, but perform many of 
the same functions. For instance, an 
18-ft. model with hybrid dory and sea- 
skiff lines makes a very useful boat and 
one which is easily kept up and cheaply 


operated. It will have around a 6-ft. 
beam and will travel 10 miles an hour 
with a 10-horsepower engine, or do 14 


miles with a 25. 

Some of the dory types are not ca- 
pable of high speeds, but all are sea- 
worthy and easy on the crew. On the 
other hand, the distinct sea-skiff-type 
open boat, such as is found along the 
New Jersey coast, can be driven up to 
very high speeds, and indeed needs 
power to perform properly. 


In addition to the standardized 
skiffs and dories, many are made to 
order by small boatbuilders, with con- 
struction and finish kept plain. This 
makes possible, at reasonable cost, a 
safe and comfortable fishing boat for 
exposed-water use. 

The man contemplating stepping up 


sea 


ing dry and comfortable, from an outboard-powered 
and to carry decoys, gear, boat to one of the larger 
and supplies to outlying HERE’S HUNTING WITHOUT BACKACH E S utility runabouts naturally 
shanties. Those at clubs, wants to know what such a 
camps, and private lodges move is going to cost. Pur- 
find it indispensable for get- chase price can be deter- 

mined from the _ builder’s 


ting to and from the railroad 
or highway, for carrying sup- 
plies and ice, and for mov- 
ing men and outfits to other 
camps. Some hunters even 
take one of the lighter utili- 
ties along by trailer, using 
the boat to get to isolated 
spots, where camps are set 
up and the boat is handy 
for side trips. And in ad- 
dition to such _ utilitarian 
purposes, the modern run- 
about is good-looking enough 
to be used for pleasure, fast 


enough to make the going 
interesting. 
These boats come in 


Or 


lengths from 15 ft. up to 25, 
with various designs and 
hull constructions. Size and 
amount of power installed 
largely set the price. A 
typical 15-footer will have 
about a 5-ft. beam. With the 
forward deck kept short, 
and side and stern decks 
(if any) kept narrow, there 
will be seating accommoda- 


tion for six persons. A 
marine motor of from 16 to 
20 horsepower, giving a 
speed of around 23 miles 
an hour, is the usual in- 
stallation for service use. 
Going to the other ex- outboard, 








Time was when you either had to row or hike, toting a big load of 
duffel, to your favorite shooting spot. Now you just clamp on your 
pile in your goods and chattels, and spin away to sport 


catalogue; it is the 
and the _ operating 
which are not so easily ar- 
rived at. 

As we have said, 
utility runabouts cost 
to buy, maintain, and oper- 
ate than the dressier types 


upkeep 


costs 


these 


less 


that go in for high speed 
and flash appearance. The 
man who wishes to keep 


costs within reasonable lim- 
its can easily do so, and the 
one who must cut costs to 
the bone need not go with- 
out a boat. It all depends 
upon what you buy. It is 
very foolish to purchase a 
boat you cannot afford to 
keep in good condition. A 
let-down boat, no matter 


however well it may have 
been built and finished in 
the first place, becomes a 


sort of marine tramp and is 
looked down on accordingly. 
On the other hand, a well- 
kept boat, no matter how 
small, is always pleasing. 
Now, suppose you buy a 
typical standardized 18-ft. 
utility runabout, and favor 
the usual engine installation 
—say 75 horsepower, to give 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Answers fo 
Boating Fans 


Maps for Canoe Trip 


Question: I am planning a canoe trip from 
Philadelphia to Florida and intend going by way 
of the inland waterways, and would like to 
know where I could obtain good maps.—R E., 
Pa. 


Answer: Write the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, for Inside Route Pilot, 
New York to Key West. This is intended for 
yachts, but is necessary if you are to follow 
channels. Maps in the back of this will give 
you a rough idea of the trip and on page 4 you 
will find a list of the charts you will require. 
It is a long way to go, but it is certainly possi- 
ble by canoe if you pick your weather to nav- 
igate Chesapeake Bay and cross the Carolina 
sounds which can be real rough when it blows. 
Figure on finding it difficult to find good camp- 
ing spots as there is so much marsh country. 
Drinking water may be also somewhat of a 
problem, and places to buy supplies are often 
far apart.—J. A. E. 


Cost of Rowboat 


Question: I am interested in a 12-ft. row- 
boat. What would be the lowest price for 
which I could possibly build a flat-bottomed 
rowboat of this size? Where could I get the 
plans?—D. L., Wash. 


Answer: I have built several small flat-bot- 
tomed rowboats such as you have in mind at a 
cost, for materials alone, of around $15. Lum- 
ber costs vary so much in different sections, it 
is hard to set any definite figure but whatever 
you build of that type, there should be no need 
to skimp on material or fastenings. I am send- 
ing a folder showing boat plans we have for 
sale. All these are plans of practical boats that 
have actually been built.—/J. A. E. 


Sheet Metal on Bottom 


Question: We have a 22-ft. open boat on 
which we are putting a new bottom. Would it 
be possible to cover it with sheet metal?— 
5. By P% 


Answer: Arguments against putting metal 
on a boat's bottom are the increase in weight, 
the trouble of laying it if the boat is round- 
bottomed, and the difficulty of keeping water 
from seeping in around the heads of the tack 
fastenings. Instead of being an anti-leak mea- 
sure, it often causes the boat to continue leak- 
ing. Or even if the wooden bottom is sound, 
water seeping in and lying between the wood 
and metal never gives the former a chance to 
dry out thoroughly, and may start rot. Other- 
wise copper is the best metal to use, although 
expensive. It can be beaten or “stretched” to 
curves galvanized iron will not take. In either 
case, use fastenings of the same metal. I would 
coat the bottom first with liquid marine glue, 
canvas cement, or heavy white lead; then fasten 
the metal down while the coating is still wet.— 


J. a. E. 


Houseboating Waters 


Question: Please tell me what rivers are 
suitable for houseboating. Also, would it be 
necessary to have a pilot’s license to operate a 
“floating cottage?”—J. M., New York. 


Answer: The most suitable rivers are the 
Mississippi and its connecting tributaries, both 
direct and by way of the Ohio. One could wan- 
der up and down these rivers a lifetime and 
still not see them all. No license is necessary 
to operate, although if you equip your boat with 
inboard or outboard power you will have to 
register it in the sectjon from which you start 
out—a mere matter of filling out of forms and 
carrying the assigned number and the govern- 
ment-prescribed equipment, which it would be 
wise to carry anyway.—J. A. E. 





Amazingly light, handy, capable. 
Weighs only 10 pounds. Runs 
10 hours on a single gallon of 
fuel. Offers all of Evinrude’s 
famed performance features— 
Hooded Power, Co-Pilot 
steering, Finger-Tip controls, 
Underwater Silencing, Cen- 
trifugal Pump Cooling. 


All Prices F.O.B. Factory 

















Gift To a Sportsman- 
a Hi-Power Flashlight 


| HETHER you give or receive, a Winchester flashlight 
is a sure-fire hit as a Christmas gift from one sports- 

_man to another. Provided, of course, that it has its proper 
| batteries—Winchester Hi-Power. They’re necessary, and here’s 
| why: First, their extra power is locked in and protected from 
loss or short-circuit by their modern plastic Super Seal. Next, 
they’re FRESH—every cell is dated . . . Get Winchester bat- 
teries for brilliant, lasting light of which you can be sure. 
Sold in leading sporting goods, hardware and electrical stores. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Department 5-FC Division of Western Cartridge Co. New Haven, Conn. 
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@. What anti-freeze has 
proved itself in more auto- 


mobiles than any other 
brand ever made? 

A. “Prestone” Brand anti- 
freeze—America’s most 
popular winter protection. 
Contains NO alcohol...NO 
glycerine. Lasts all winter! 


(SEE PAGES 8 and 55) 


Bean’s Leather Hand 





$5.85 Postpaid 





Made of tine grade Russet Brown elk leather same 
as used in our Maine Hunting Shoe When traveling 
by auto or train it i particularly convenient for 
carrying articles needed on trip A durable bag so 
nice in appearance that it proper luggage for the 
finest hotels Suitable ior both 1 and women 
Size 16', x 7° on bottom, 11 Two inside 
pockets and two outside zipper pocke Zipper at 
top with brass padlock. An excellent Chri tmas Gift 
Send for free sample of leather and fall catalog 


L.L. Bean, Inc., 163 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


frs. Hunting and ¢ amping Specialties 


BIG MONEY BUILDING MEADS 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
PBOAT! 


Build this light, + tou, 

urable, seaworthy kp 
Outboard ~Yak! fake my any 
where by hand or car 
trouble-free y speed | per he - 
miles per gallo AD S perfe ted aluminum 
ribbed. onstruction Kit guarantees 
successful asse y, ensily, © 
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MEAD GLIDER 15 So. Market, Dept. 0-129 


CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
WELCH SYSTEM . Its in- 
expensive; interesting 
and profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats. 
USE ‘-LCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
for catalog showing boats 
boat hardware; ates ; Marine 
aints; Sails; Boat finishing Materials and WELCH 
WHité CAP MARINE MOTORS 

WELCH BOAT CO.., Station k-«, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





of many types; 













‘FREE! 


ILLUSTRATED 
XMAS FOLDER 


For Outdoor 
Gifts That Won't 
Be Forgotten 


If there's 
must get this 
















lover on your list you 
folder just chuck full of 
Suggestions Illustrating Hudson's Bay 
Blankets—Tents—Sleeping Bag Packs . 
etc. For a Happy Xmas—A Merry New Year, 
send for free folder TODAY! 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway Dept. OL-12 New York City 


PASTE THIS AD ON PENNY 
POST CARD AND MAIL!I! 
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up to 34 miles. Such an engine is likely 
to use up about 5 gallons of gas an hour. 
This is estimated by considering that 
the 75 horsepower motor will not be run 
full out, but at a speed at which it de- 
velops about 60 horsepower. Multiply 
this running horsepower by 7 and divide 
by 80 to get the approximate number of 
gallons an hour. (You can use this for- 
mula also to find the gasoline consump- 
tion of the other engines mentioned.) 

The average price for gas will run 
about 18 cents, less the road tax most 
states rebate upon application (in many 
cases 4 cents), so we can Call it 14 cents. 
At that rate the boat in question will 
cost 70 cents an hour, or 2% to 3 cents 
a mile, to run. The number of hours 
run in a season can be determined only 
by yourself, but many find 300 hours 
about right. Oil consumption in a new 
engine should be negligible; the 
engine becomes worn it will increase, of 
course, but should never be a serious item. 

A marine engine seldom wears out 
completely; when one changes engines 
it is usually because of improvements in 
design or new gadgets. However, your 
power plant should be completely over- 
hauled every 5 years, and you should 
send it to the factory if a competent 
shop isn't located near by. The cost 
should run about $125; and the engine 
will be good for another 5 years. If you 
delay overhauling, the cost will natural- 
ly increase, since more work will be 
found necessary. Between overhaulings 
there should be nothing to consider but 
renewing spark plugs, possible changing 
of coil or distributor, and minor repairs. 

As for the boat itself, 10 years is a 
safe life expectancy for the type, and 
at the end of that time a decently kept 
boat will still have some resale value. 
In most sections, such keeping up will 
entail hauling the boat out of the water 
and storing it under cover or protecting 
with a tarpaulin each fall, varnishing 
and painting each spring, and midsum- 
mer touching up. 


as 


URING the summer, also, some effort 
should be made to protect a var- 
nished runabout, especially, from the hot 
sun; perhaps you can use a tailored 
canvas cover which buttons down around 
the rail and which will keep rain out 
and permit leaving gear aboard. Most 
builders supply such a cover as an extra. 
Then, if you do not live on the water or 
haven't a summer place there, you will 
have to leave your boat in the care of 
a yacht basin or a small shipyard. Near 
large cities this may cost $5 a month; in 
smaller places cost may be as low as $1. 
-ainting or varnishing you can take 
care of yourself, if you wish, and many 
owners do. The cost of materials is not 
more than $15, even using the best-grade 
finishes. Double this if you must have 
the work done; and if you let varnish 
work get down to bare wood, expensive 
scraping and staining will also be neces- 
sary and the bill may come to $100 
Some owners haul their boats out 
themselves in the fall and launch them 
again in the spring; others have a yard do 
it. The charge for hauling, winter space, 
and relaunching may be from $35 up. 
Those to whom these figures loom so 
high as to preclude ownership should 
choose one of the smaller inboards with 
lower power. Gasoline consumption will 
then be a small item, with painting and 


other matters proportionately cheap. One 
of the 16-horsepower, four-cylinder ma- 
rine motors mentioned will not use over 
a gallon of gasoline an hour. Hauling 
out and launching are merely matters of 
gathering a few friends to help move the 
boat on planks and rollers.—J. A. Emmett. 


7. 
Winter Care Saves Money 

Many boat owners have a garage or 
shed into which they have already moved 
their craft for the winter. Others not 
so fortunate, and owners of boats too 
large to be easily moved, should plan 
protection against snow and rain and 
freezing weather before it is too late. 

The best way is to build some sort of 
takedown sectional shed which can be 
quickly bolted together about the laid- 
up boat now, and as quickly taken down 


in the spring for stacking away over 
the summer. The new waterproof ply- 
woods make such a shed easily possible; 
and the cost of the material will be 
more than repaid over a few years by 
the lessened work required to get the 
boat back into shape in the spring. 

In planning your shed, have in mind 
the spot where the boat will be stored 
for the winter. You may be able to bor- 
row a trailer to move the craft to your 
back yard, or you may simply have to 
haul it out on the shore and roll it far 


enough back to be beyond reach of high 


water. In either event, you must con- 
sider the blocking necessary to get the 
keel up off the ground when figuring 
the height of the shed. 

If your boat is a stock model, the 
builder’s catalogue will give its dimen- 
sions, or show plans from which they 
can be taken; otherwise measure the 
boat for length, beam or width, and 
greatest overall height. Draw a profile 


or side view of the boat on rough paper 


to the scale of an inch to the foot, then 
sketch in the necessary blocking be- 
neath. Now make an end view, and 


figure out your shed from the two plans 

Ends may be single sections, with 
sides in two or three parts, according 
to length of the boat. Plywood panels 
should be joined by fastening them to a 
framework of 2 x 3-in. building lumber 
Provide gabled end sections to give a 
slight pitch to the roof. Side and end 
sections should bolt together about the 
boat. The roof, in two or three sections, 
is laid on top of them and fastened with 
spikes partly driven into the frame. 

Next best way is to erect a rough 
framework about the boat, nail on wide- 
ly spaced board sheathing, then cover it 
with tar paper or cheap composition 
roofing. In the spring the shed can be 
torn down, and the lumber salvaged for 
use again in the fall. 

If you use a canvas cover, that 
this goes on over a wood framework de- 
signed to take it, with burlap over all 
sharp corners which might chafe the 
canvas. Also make certain the cover 
is lashed down tightly, so that it cannot 
whip itself to pieces in a high wind. 

Failing this, buy a couple of second- 
hand tarpaulins from a trucking com- 


see 


pany. Lash these down over some sort 

of framework, so designed that rain 

will drain off, not collect in pools. 
Whatever you use, either leave some 


means of ventilation or come down once 














in a while during the winter to pull 
back the cover and let in air.—J. A. E. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Showing a simple method of ==" 
installing a suitable radio 
aérial on a small cruiser 


Radios for Small Boats 


more comfort. Radio is one more 

step in that direction. Runabouts, 
cruisers, and sailboats alike may be 
equipped with radio to provide enter- 
tainment, as well as news and weather 
reports, either while the boat is under 
way or moored. Some owners have in- 
stalled radio phones for two-way com- 
munication between home and boat, al- 
though for this you must have a special 
license that requires some training, and 
moderately expensive equipment. 

For the sailboat, runabout, or cruiser, 
inboard or outboard-powered, the com- 
pact, modern automobile radio set is far 
more suitable than a comparatively 
bulky home radio. With five to seven 
sensitive, high-amplification tubes, these 
compact receivers permit consistent re- 
ception of distant stations at all times 
and at all speeds. Such radios are de- 
signed for motor cars, however, and for 
maximum results aboard a boat they 
require individual adjustment. 

The range of these receivers may be 
greatly increased, by the installation of 
suitable aérials. The best aérial for 
broadcast-band sets is a single piece of 
No. 14 bare, copper wire, 75 to 100 ft. 
long, but, as few boats are long enough 
to permit this, the efficiency must be re- 
duced in most cases by doubling between 
the masthead and the flagstaff. Where 
a mast is not available, a strand between 
flagstaffs is satisfactory. Where outside 
wires would be unsightly, 100 ft. of No. 
14 insulated wire, strung back and forth 
on the underside of the cabin carlings, 
gives good results. If they are painted 
the same color as the roof, the wires 
are not noticeable. A thoroughly insu- 
lated lead-in, with a leakless lead-in in- 
sulator attached to the deck or cabin, 
should be used to prevent the aérial 
from grounding on wet woodwork. 

For the open runabout, a regular 
automobile running-board aeérial, in- 
stalled at some distance from the en- 
gine, gives good reception, although a 
single, continuous, insulated No. 14 wire 
75 to 100 ft. long, run under the deck 
or sides, is better. On sailboats, the mast 
provides a means of attaching an in- 
sulated aérial, although care should be 
taken that it does not come in contact 
with rigging or guys. 

Ground connections should preferably 
be a length of insulated No. 14 copper 
wire, connected to the engine or rudder, 
or, for better results, a strip of copper, 
12x72 in., tacked to the underside of the 
boat. The bare lead-in wire is let into 


Te trend in boating is ever toward 
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_-- TWO- FOOT 
SPREADER. 


LEAD-IN 
INSULATOR 





the planking, covered with white lead, 
and painted. 

To eliminate electrical disturbances 
set up by the engine, suppressors should 
be installed on plugs, generator, and dis- 
tributor, although, if the radio is in- 
stalled at a sufficient distance from the 
engine, these may be unnecessary. 

A heavy drain may be imposed upon 
a six-volt storage battery when it is 
used considerably for external lighting, 
radio, and other purposes. The addition 
of another battery of similar size, at- 
tached in parallel, that is, negative to 
negative, and _ positive to _ positive, 
doubles the capacity, and allows both 
batteries to be charged at once. 

The sets usually are installed as in 
automobiles, concealed under the dash- 
board, with a remote-tuning panel at- 
tached to the instrument board or 
clamped to the steering-wheel column. 
The speaker is located wherever it is 
convenient. As most automobile radios 
have remote-control panels, the panel 
should preferably be located near the 
instrument panel or at some convenient 
point in the cabin. If the set is not al- 
ready so equipped, a means of illumi- 
nating the tuning dial for night recep- 
tion will be helpful. It is advisable to 
remove radio sets from the boat during 
a prolonged lay-up, as continued damp- 
ness is very apt to prove harmful. 
William Jackson, 





Gunwale Guards Save Paint | 


OPE, hose, or fabric guards should be 

fitted about the gunwales of any 
boat which is apt to come into contact 
with another, such as a small dinghy 
used as a tender for a larger boat, or 
when several boats together at a dock 
constantly rub against one another. Cor- 
rectly fitted guards look well, are not in 
the way, and avert damage to paint and 
wood. Merely nail 1l-in. diameter rope 
or hose to your present half-round gun- 
wale rubbing strips, with nailheads well 
countersunk. Or remove the strips and 
have new ones made with a groove to 
set the rope in. Other types can be se- 
cured in made-up form. 

To prevent the sharp bow from goug- 
ing another boat, protecting bow fenders 
can be secured, either V or tripod- 
shaped, of rubber or filled canvas. Any- 
thing used on the sides or bow should be 
left unpainted, or painted the same 
color as the topsides of the boat with 
which it may come in contact; otherwise 
a mark will result.—J. A. E. 
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This is the shooting glass which thousands 
of rifle, pistol, trap and skeet shooters 
have found “the finest aid to good shoot- 
ing.’ Large lenses for a wide view; smartly 
styled, comfortable frame; non-tiring, 
glare-absorbing lenses that sharpen up 
the target, $12.50. Write for descriptive 
folder. Bausch & Lomb, 64 Lowell St, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Ray-Ban lenses are available in your pre- 
scription through regular optical channels 


PRODUCT OF BAUSCH & LOMB 











Full Size, Cut-to-Shape 


BOAT PATTERNS 


Newest designs by Naval architect 
Cruisers, run-abouts, sloops, snipe, 
outboard boats sailing canoe 
(Kayak), ete. 7% ft.-38 ft. Lew 
prices. Rush 10e (coin) for latest 
illust, catalog. Send $1, for ‘‘How 
to Build Boats,’’ book postpaid 
Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co. 
Station A-144 Cleveland, Ohio 








America’s Most Popular 


HUNTING 
CLOTHES 





The new Utica Duxbak line of hunting clothes is 
better than ever. New styles — new materials —and 
new popular price numbers in our Utica line. 


PANTS WITH WORSTED CUFFS 


One of the new features is our 
pants with worsted cuffs which fit 
perfectly any length of leg and 
provide maximum comfort with 
any type of boot. Ask your dealer 
or write us forfurther information. 


UTI uxba 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Screet, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send me your new FREE four color catalog. 
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Mistakes That Cost You Fish 


HIS month I’ve decided to make 

frank appraisal of my own fishing 

faults. By telling you about them 

it is possible that each of us may 
benefit. To describe them will be in the 
nature of a confession. No one can tell 
the exact truth without confessing 
something, and confession of such faults 
is a good help in eliminating them. 

I had gone to the Lake of the Woods 
in Ontario, primarily to catch lake trout 
when they first came to the surface. 
3ut the trout were late in doing so, and 
we went muskie fishing while waiting 
for them. Realizing that no true muskie 
fisherman would ever bother with lakers, 
I'll have to admit that I’m not a dyed- 
in-the-wool muskie fisherman. How can 
I be a dyed-in-the-wool anything? I've 
got to be a jack-of-all-trades to satisfy 
you all. In following the requirements of 
my job I've become greatly interested in 
all sorts of fish, and know that each one 
provides plenty of sport and pleasure, if 
you're not prejudiced against all except 
one. This, from an original dry-fly trout 
fisherman, should carry some weight. 

So I went fishing for 
muskies with a high- 
priced split-bamboo 
rod. Its action suited 
me perfectly, and it 
cast very well. But it 
had one grievous fault. 
The reel was held in 
place by just one small 
band which was sup- 
posed to jam on and 
against the reel plate, 


and so make a tight, 
foolproof fit. That 
fastening is all right 


if everything fits prop- 
erly, but this outfit 
didn't, even though 
each single item of it 
was the best obtain- 
able. The band was 
continually slipping off 
the reel plate. When 
it did that, the reel 
fell off, often at the 
most inopportune mo- 
ment. Every once in 
a while I hooked a 
Northern pike, and 
each time I had trou- 
ble. If a good muskie 
should strike, it would 
mean disaster. But I did nothing about 
it except to wedge a match stick where 
it could help make the reel more secure. 
This worked all right for the small pike 
we were catching, so I carelessly let 
things slide. 

As is usual when you are poorly pre- 
pared, I was taught a lesson. We had 
been fishing three days and hadn't seen 
a muskie. Our guide, Dill Burke, was 
paddling us slowly by a bit of water 
where, he warned us, lived a big muskie. 
The water was very calm and, as it was 
in the Whitefish Bay part of the lake, 
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You'll discover 


almost as clear as glass. I was fishing 
with a large nickel-and-red spoon, an 
old-timer I had successfully used for 
15 or 20 years. It looked well in the 
water and I had faith in it, so used it 
to keep my interest alive. 

Then things began to happen. A huge 
shape with a _ ferocious-looking head 
suddenly appeared, made for my spoon, 
and swallowed it. Perhaps I set the 
hook, but as to that I can’t say. All I 
know is that the fish was hooked and 
emphatically made it known to me. The 
shock of the impact shook the reel from 
its insecure mooring, and it fell to the 
bottom of the canoe. I did my best to 
put the reel back on its seat, but the 
muskie went under the canoe and started 
to run out to the center of the bay. I 
managed to hold the rod and feed out 
line from the unattached reel for per- 
haps a minute, but then the inevitable 
happened. The line kinked, there came 
a moment of terrific strain, and then 
everything went slack. Not only had I 
lost the fish, but also my favorite muskie 
and Northern-pike spoon. To show how 





that it always pays to keep calm at a crucial moment like this 


stupid the whole thing was, I’m going 
to make my confession complete. I knew 
that in my tackle box were several 
clamps made especially to remedy such 
reel insecurity. A mistake? No, just 
dumb carelessness. 

Now that I'm in the doghouse I might 
as well do some more confessing. I make 
that common mistake of striking too 
fast. It is a chronic fault with me. I 


*“ overcome it temporarily, even for days 


at a time, but invariably relapse. 
This last season the fault cost me 
dearly. I was fishing for largemouth 


bass on the Upper Myakka in Florida, 
where the river makes you think of 
trout streams in the flat wilderness of 
the North. We were bug fishing, and I 
had just risen, hooked, and landed a bass 
that weighed 8 lb. Now that is a good 
fish, no matter where caught, although 
nothing outstanding. If I had quit fish- 
ing right then I would have been con- 
tented and happy. But when was an 
angler ever ready to quit? Of course I 
had to try again, in the same location. 
I had given the bug its fifth jerk. I 
know because I was counting them, and 
was quite calm and collected. Suddenly 
a huge bass appeared, close to the bug 
and just under the surface. It seemed 
twice as large as the 8-pounder, but was 
probably only a few pounds heavier. 
This giant opened his mouth to take my 
bug—and I went haywire. 

I jerked with might and main and 
took the bug away from the bass just 
as he was about to swallow it! I knew 
what I’d done, knew I was doing wrong 
a split second before it happened; but 
I couldn’t stop. It was the beginning of 
another relapse. True, 
I didn’t need that fish 
and it would merely 
have satisfied my van- 
ity had I brought it 
back with me, but I 
can’t helpthinking how 
swell that fish would 
have looked alongside 
the 8-pounder. 

That same fault cost 
me another good fish 
in 1938. It was a brown 
trout weighing about 
6 lb. I'll admit that 
I'd had plenty of prov- 
ocation before it hap- 
pened, and that the 
trouble was too much 
power rather than 
speed, but in fishing 
the two are about syn- 
onymous. It was one 
of those days when 
small fish keep both- 
ering the dry-fly fish- 
erman. I had so many 
rises which I missed 
that I got to snapping 
at them, and then be- 
gan to hook fish—little 
fellows, not more than 
7 in. long. I was using a 9-ft. 4X leader. 
rhe moment I began snapping at these 
fish was when I made my mistake. I 
should have ignored them. Even though 
I felt sure they were small fry, I should 
have treated each rise as I would in 
dealing with a large fish—that is, with 
a firm but slow raising of the rod, simply 
to take up the slack line it was necessary 
to use to get a dragless float. Even 
though I didn’t hook a single small fish, 
that is what I should have done. It is 
what all should do if they really wish 

(Continued on page 88) 
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season is over, it 
is quite likely that 
most of you have left 
your tackle just the 
way you threw it into the corner after 
returning from the last trip. Now is 
the time to clean it up and put it into 
first-class shape. 

What about that double-tapered fly 
line? Bet you haven’t turned it around 
for at least a month or two. Do it now, 
and while doing so clean it off with a 
soft rag. This will remove the grit, 
which is very harmful. Then dress it 
with a first-grade standard line dress- 
ing. Be sure to rub in the dressing; 
don’t just apply it to the surface half- 
heartedly. 

What to do with it next? Probably 
the best bet is to coil it loosely and hang 
it on a string where it neither too 
hot nor too cold, and where there is 
good circulation of air. Don’t do this 
unless you know how. You might put 
a serious curl into the line, or get it 
snarled and perhaps injure the fibers. 
Do not put it on a line dryer made with 
spokes. These are all right for drying, 
but when the line is left on for a pro- 
tracted period of time they cause an- 
noying bends at each point where the 
line rests on them. 

Personally, I much prefer to leave 
my lines on the reels. As long as the 
reel is of sufficient capacity to carry 
backing as well as the fly line, I find it 
keeps the line from any kinking due to 
close winding. 


is 


After your tackle has been taken care 
of, why not face the winter winds and, 


if your state laws permit, try a bit of 
ice fishing? It will help shorten the 
winter, if you don’t like winter, and 


make it more enjoyable if you do. Take 
along skates and skis. Build a rousing 
fire on the bank. Make a picnic of the 
occasion. Winter is really a grand time 
of the year, if you take advantage of 
the sport it has to offer. Also, it helps 
make you appreciate the fishing in 
summer. 

The accepted method of fishing Mis- 
sissippi bayous is with a live fresh-water 
shrimp and a long bamboo pole. I grant 
that the method is efficient. However, 
last year I fished with a fly rod instead 


of a bamboo pole. It was real sport 
instead of meat getting, and in some 
cases I found that an artificial bass bug 
was better than live bait. This, how- 
ever, was true only in certain localities, 
usually close to the edge of tidewater 
limits. 


I have planned to do further fly-rod 
experimenting in this territory. By the 
time you read this we shall be fishing 
near Moss Point, Miss. We were en- 
couraged by last year’s fresh-water bass- 
fishing activities in that country, and 
this year expect to find even better sport 
because we'll be better acquainted. Inci- 


dentally, the “we” means that I fish 
mostly with my wife. She likes the out- 
doors as much as I do.—R. B. 


Why give 
obsolete. 
smokers of thousands who have said they couldn’t smoke a pipe. 


“just another pipe” 


those petty annoyances—stays lit—burns all the 
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Briar Hill - the Ideal GIFT PIPE 


when you can get the pipe that makes all others 
It’s converting a nation to new smoking pleasures and making pipe 


It eliminates 
tobacco—leaves no soggy heel. 


Every puff is cool, dry and velvety. No better pipe at twice the price. 
Choose your gift pipes from the shapes below. Order one for yourself 


too. 
or fishing without one. 
The Briar Hill “Pioneer” 


$1.50 each as advertised in December Esquire. 
Its advantages will really surprise you. 


is a fine pipe. 


Don't go hunting 


Genuine imported briar—unexcelled in 


workmanship and smoking qualities, fitted with the Briar Hill Stoker. 
YOUR OWN PIPE can be fitted with a BRIAR HILL STOKER. Put a ONE 
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/DO YOU OWN A 
RAILROAD? 


Here is a mew and complete handbook for 
the Model Railway enthusiast. Shows you 
how to save real money building and laying 
your own track, making an automatic signal 
system, constructing bridges, culverts, tun- 
nels, stations, semaphores, water tanks, coal- 
ing trestles, roundhouses, turntables, cross- 
ing gates, switches, etc. The detailed in- 
structions and diagrams in this great book 
make it easy. 


EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK 


Tells you how to utilize every bit of avail 
able space in laying out your system. How 
to turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels, in your own shop, Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage, and 
observation car. Complete plans, specifica 
tions, instructions, and scale blueprint for 
building the popular Atlantic type locomotive 

Send only $2.00 for your copy of Model 
Railways or we will ship C. O. D. plus a few 
cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Address 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 129 


353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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DOLLAR BILL with your pipe BOWL and mail to 
(Pack it well—do not mail the stem.) 

See our full page ad in December Popular Science. 
BRIAR HILL CORP. 
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BRIAR HILL CORP. 


MILLERSBURG, OHIO 


MILLERSBURG, OHIO 


Send Briar Hil! ‘‘Pioneer’’ Stoker pipes checked at left 


is $1 orite pipe. Please *‘fix it so it will stay lit.’’ 
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don’t WORRY 


Why putupwith yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 454-C State St., Marshall, Mich, 
FINE TACKLE for CHRISTMAS 


your fisherman friends 
istmas with tackle from my new, 1940 
Hundreds of items—rods, reels, lines, 
My book, ‘‘Making and Using the Dry 


and yourself— 





Fly will afford many happy, profitable eve- 
nings, plus the satisfaction of making your own 
flies. Send 10c today for catalog, to be off the 


late in November, PAUL EAoure 


Detroit, Mich. 


8065-2 Grand River Ave., 
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WIGGLER-75 


This hula hula dancer is the shallow running Hawauan. 


| Texas, writes: “ 
bait I ever used!” 
J 





DECEMBER, 1939 


Try her yourself sometime. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 


No. 2 
¢ Ox 





P. D. Hornbu 
Caught 714, lb. smallmouth bass using your Hawaiian Wiggler No. 


2—best 
Weedless and snagless—-she gets bass! 


149 North St., Akron, O. 
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“Prestone”’ brand anti-freeze gets 
the job! It’s used on airplane car- 
riers ...in anti-aircraft guns...in 
railroad signals, and in more cars 
than any other brand of anti- 
freeze. One filling lasts all winter! 


(SEE PAGES 8 AND 55) 








NEVER BEFORE 
A “BUY” LIKE THIS! 
de luxe SPORTSTER 


P BINOCULARS $3 
5 DAYS FREE TRIAL! 


@ Only American-made sports, opera glass ever 
offered at this amazing price! High-powered, wide angle, shatter 
proof lenses! Field Range 440 yards! Precision ground, highly 
polished! Oval apertures! Clear vision! Center focusing! Com- 
pect. Weight 3 oz! Many latest features found only in glasses 
costing up to § times as much! Genuine leather case! Ideal In- 
doors, Outdoors—as a gift! MONEY BACK in five days if not 
completely delighted! Order yours today—Send cash or C.O.D. 


CLARO SALES CO., TIMES BLDG., N. Y. C. 




























—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 

be redeemed on first order 


A ANON SUPPLY CoA 


Formerly Army & Navy Supply Co. 
4730 Lester St, Richmond, Va 


BULLS EYE & SHARPSHOOTER 
PRACTICE PISTOLS 


Here's that ‘‘something dif- 
ferent’’ to give for Christmas Ea 
thie year. Suitable for men & 
¥ Safe 











women from 6 to 60 


indoor target pisto! shooting No. 6 shot and 


guar: accurate up to 16’. Highly re« 
ommended by leading authorities for teact 
ing & improving shooting 

"Nickel DeLuxe Sharpshooter $2. 

*Black DeLuxe Sharpshooter 2. 

Bulls Eye Pistol 2 

Main Black Sharpshooter 2.00 
*DeLuxe models have pear! -like grips. Complete outfit of pisto!, loader 
shot, rubber bands & 3 bird targets. Prepaid. See your dealer or or- 
der direct. Free circular on re 


quest, 
LLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 





Dept. 0-2 Rawlins, Wyo. 
—_ — ED 
This is written In 
iis) written In WHAT CAN YOU DO 
smaliest adver- 
eee 2c) WITH ONE INCH? 
In this magazine 
Small advertisements of one or two Inches prodoce results of 
many thoes thelr cost for hundreds of companies or individuals 
who have novelties, sclentific or mechanical equipment, tools, 
games, purzies, et te sell, and for firms looking for agents 
Inch advertisements Ike this cost 830.80. They pay well because 
they are seen and read by 270,000 wide-awake men every 
month. Interested parties are Invited to addressthe Advertising 
Department, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 























Hunt, shoot or fish in comfort. 
These high quality, khaki color, 
horse hide, wool-lined mitts 
keep hands warm — yet fingers 
for instant action 


now'435 


POSTPAID 





are ready 
through slot in palm. Close your 
hand, then open it Your fingers 
pop out. Deep over-lap at palm 
opening insures real warmth and 
comfort. Elastic wrist hugs pure 
wool lining snugly around wrists. 
Order now. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Give size of dress glove you . 
regularly wear Seate whether 
right- or left-handed. Send money 
order or check. 


. ’ 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept.or-129, 45 Ogden Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Mistakes That Cost You Fish 


(Continued from page 


to take worth-while fish. 

But snapping at the fish was what I 
was doing when the climax came. I 
had just hooked a 6-incher, and had put 
the fly back over the same place because 
it was spotted with dimples. Immediate- 
ly a dimple appeared under the fly, and 
it disappeared. The dimple didn’t look 
any different from the rest, just a slight 
bubble, yet I knew it meant something 
big a mere fraction of a second before 
I struck. This knowledge modified the 
strike, but not enough to prevent dis- 
aster. While I didn’t make a snap strike, 
I did use force, knew I had used too 
much the instant I struck, but could do 
nothing to avert it. At first I thought I'd 
taken the fly away from the fish, but 
soon found out I’d broken the 4X point 
and lost the fly. 

I wouldn’t have known the size of the 
fish if it hadn’t made several jumps in 
the air on being stung by the hook. The 
fly was a Royal Coachman, and could 
be seen plainly in the trout’s mouth. As 
the last jump was only 10 ft. away, I 
could accurately estimate the trout’s size. 
My estimate of 6 lb. is not exaggerated. 

The very next season I lost what I 
believe was the same fish, this time be- 
cause of poor tackle handling. Natural- 
ly, as soon as I returned to this stream I 
went directly to the spot where I had 
lost that fish. You can’t soon forget the 
loss of a trout as large as that. A fish 
was rising in the identical place. I cast 
the fly to the rise and was immediately 
fast. The fly was small (No. 18) and the 
leader fine (4X) so after a spirited fight 
of some 5 minutes, during which time I 
couldn’t seem to get control over the 
fish, I got somewhat nervous. Instead of 
playing him carefully I started forcing 
the battle to the limit of the tackle I 
was using—a dangerous proceeding. But 
I might have won out save for one thing. 
The 3%-oz. rod and the 4X leader stood 
the strain all right and brought the fish 
within my sight, just under the surface. 
But when the fish saw me it made a 
sudden speedy dash for midstream. The 
slack line held in my hand fed out all 
right, but there were several feet of un- 
controlled line hanging below. This line 
suddenly kinked, the kink stuck in a 
guide, and of course the 4X point on 
the leader broke. 

Had I played the fish on the reel, with 
the click set at a tension which would 
have given away the instant the strain 
on the terminal tackle reached the dan- 
ger point, this would have been avoided. 
I knew this. I was in the habit of play- 
ing all fish on the reel, so that I wouldn’t 
get careless. Yet at this crucial moment 
I had reverted to the old days when I 
played every fish I hooked with the strip- 
ped-line method. So I lost a fish which 
would have been well worth showing. 

We never learn. Look what most of 
us do when we reach a trout stream and 
find a lot of fishermen ahead of us. We 
rush to find a spot where there aren’t 
any others—upstream if we're dry-fly 
fishermen, downstream if we fish wet. 
Should we find an unoccupied piece of 
water, which is doubtful in thickly 
settled communities, the very act of 
rushing to beat someone else is not con- 
ducive to a good fishing mood. We are 
thinking more of fishing the water be- 
fore others put in than we are of fishing 
in a way that will best produce. We do 
everything hastily, and therefore poor- 
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ly. What we should do is to sit down 
and watch the others until they get tired 
of it and move along. Doing this, we’re 
quite likely to observe something that 
will be helpful. 

Haste is always out of order, as my 
own experience proves. I was on a 
stream with no one else to bother me, 
and had fished all day without seeing a 
fish move. At sunset the rise came. Up 
and down stream, as far as I could see, 
good trout were rising to the surface. It 
was a time to keep cool. Instead I lost 
my head. I should have worked on one 
fish at a time but I didn’t. I cast to one 
and looked at the rise of another, and 
so missed the one rising to my fly. I 
hooked several good fish, but because I 
saw others rising near by which looked 
bigger, I played them too hard and so 
lost them, some by tearing out the hook, 
others by breaking of the leader. So it 
went—bungling, hasty, poor angling. At 
dusk I hooked a 12-incher and landed 
him. It was the only fish I creeled. If 
I'd played the game right, I should have 
had a dozen. 

The most important general rule to 
apply to fishing is this: Always be de- 
liberate in whatever you do. Think 
things over first and never make hasty 
casts. Another excellent rule is to keep 
your eyes on the lure you're fishing with. 
Do these two things and you'll avoid 
many of the mistakes which cost you 
fish—usually the fish you want most.— 
Ray Bergman. 


Cause of a Lake's Purging 


ANY fishermen, finding sport poor 

when a lake is “purging”’—or “work- 
ing” or “blooming,” as the condition is 
variously called—wonder what is hap- 
pening to make the water cloudy and 
put the fish off their feed. It is a com- 
mon occurrence, and may affect any 
lake. Briefly, it is nature’s way of cleans- 
ing the water of waste organic matter, 
both animal and vegetable. 

This decayed matter becomes broken 
up into many fine particles, and is carried 
as suspended matter at or near the water 
surface. The chemical change that takes 
place in the débris on the lake bottom is 
accompanied by gaseous discharges 
which bring these minute particles to 
the surface. There they undergo ad- 
ditional changes by coming into contact 
with light and oxygen, the oxidation 
being hastened by wind and wave ac- 
tion. All this takes place usually in mid- 
summer, when the surface of the lake 
becomes covered with layers of material 
resembling thick pea soup, and which 
has an objectionable smell. A form of 
blue-green alge becomes very abundant 
when the water is polluted by organic 
substances, and in most cases is respon- 
sible for the pea-soup appearance. 

Drought conditions, says the Pennsyl- 
vania Angler, organ of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Fish Commissioners, greatly 
lessen the outflow of water from many 
ponds and lakes. They become semi- 
stagnant or stagnant. This causes a 
dense growth of aquatic plant life. The 
annual decay of this accumulated vege- 
table matter, combined with small out- 
flow, causes a very intense “working” of 
the water. This does not kill the fish, as 
a rule, but because of the low oxygen 
content of the water their resistance is 
lowered and they consume little food. 
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ANGLERS’ 


Reeling or Stripping In? 


Question: I am learning to fly-cast and have 
read several books on the subject, but find no 
answer to this question: When the fish strikes, 
how does the angler start to retrieve—by pulling 
the line back in his hand, or by reeling in?— 
BE. F. D., tile 


Answer: Either stripping or reeling in is 
O. K. when playing a fish on a fly rod. Should 
the fish be small, stripping in with the hand is 
quicker and more satisfactory. When a large 
fish is encountered, it is better to get the pull 
against the reel.—R. B. 


Short Rod for Eastern Trout 


Question: I expect to buy a fly rod for dry- 
fly use only. Some dyed-in-the-wool dry-fly 
men advise me to get a 7'4-ft. rod and others 
advise a longer one.—G. I. R., Pa. 


Answer: If the 7% ft. rod has the right 
action, there is no more serviceable job for 
Eastern trout fishing. Besides doing anything 
that an 8-footer will do, it will give you a 6-in. 
advantage in bushy places.—R. B. 


Saving Color of Rod Windings 


Question: Every kind of varnish that I have 
used on new fishing-rod windings has colored the 
silk instead of leaving it in its natural colors. 
What's wrong?—F. L. B., Idaho. 


Answer: To preserve the color of silk wrap- 
pings most rod winders use a color preservative, 
which may be purchased in large sporting-goods 
stores. However, the best way is to select silk 


QUERIES 


which when varnished becomes the color you 
wish. As an experiment, wind an old stick of 
bamboo with a number of different colors; then 
mark and varnish. In this way you may make 
up a guide for future use.—R. B. 


Light Lines or Dark? 


Question: While trout fishing with a friend 
I used a new light-colored line, while he used 
a dark-colored one, and suggested that my line 
was more visible to a fish than his. He took 
many more fish than I did. What is your opin- 
ion on light and dark lines?—H. B., Calif. 


Answer: Your question is very debatable. 
Looking up to the sky, the light-colored line is 
less visible. Looking down, the dark line is less 
visible. This would suggest that a light-colored 
line would be best for surface work and a dark- 
colored one best for sunken-lure work.—R. B. 


Food for Worms 


Question: Is there any commercial food to 
be put in cans along with worms to keep them 
alive and well? I go up to northern Wisconsin 
several times a year and want to take along a 
batch of worms, but don’t want to have them 
go bad on me while up there, as on previous 
occasions.—E. J. D., Ill. 


Answer: Sorry, I do not know of any such 
commercial food. I always carry worms in moss 
and in a container which allows some circula- 
tion of air, such as a trout creel. After getting 
to the fishing location I usually put the creel 
in a cool, damp place and replenish the moss as 
needed. I have kept worms as long as a month 
this way.—R. B. 


Fish trom a Disappearing Lake 


(Continued from page 31) 


no longer having the support of the 
water, breaks down under the overhead 
weight, and Lake Iamonia pours into the 
caves, taking its thousands of fighting 
game fish to perish. While this water 
may join some underground stream 
that later comes out into the open, it 
probably does not. Furthermore, the 
only way the empty lake bed can refill 
is by rainfall and overflow water from 
the neighboring Ochlockonee River. 

This last time, Leon County didn’t 
hesitate about building the dam. Trac- 
tors and trucks and excavating ma- 
chines were rushed to the bottle neck 
of the Basin, and an earthen dam be- 
gun. The work was carried on in almost 
frantic haste, to save the fish, but the 
lake kept going down. There was al- 
ready no water in the shallow bonnet 
beds; all that was left in the lower part 
was the channel, down which the lake 
flowed like a river toward the sink hole, 
with countless bream and bass and 
perch being carried along. 


RUCKS worked from each side of the 

bottle neck, pouring earth into the 
flowing water. Gradually the opening 
between the two sections of the dam 
was closed, and the greater part of the 
lake was saved, by being shut off from 
the sink hole. 

Then the conservation men got to 
work. They worked night and day, sein- 
ing the still-falling waters on the sink- 
hole side of the dam. Their nets came 
ip loaded, time after time. Back above 
the dam went these rescued fish, saved 
from death in the underground caverns. 

Of course, many thousands of fish 
were lost anyway, because the area 


below the dam was pretty big in itself, 
and all this water continued to go down 
into the sink hole. The last day or two 
were exciting ones for the Negroes, 
with many a big fish fry in prospect. 
Fish could be caught in anything 


croker sacks, dip nets made of chicken 
wire, even in bare hands. 
Catfish? Ordinarily it’s acceptable 


food, but the darkies had too many bass 
and bream to be eating catfish. The lat- 
ter were brought out by the sackful and 
fed to the hogs. When there was noth- 
ing left of the lake below the dam, ex- 
cept the muddied water in the sink hole 
itself, I saw two little colored boys 
standing knee-deep in water, throwing 
catfish up on the bank to their mother, 
who was stringing them for the hogs. 
The string must have had 200 fish on it 
when they hauled it home. 

I saw some fine bass those last days 
—some I'd have given plenty to have 
had on the end of my casting-rod line 
Several must have weighed ten pounds 
or more. (Much bigger ones than that 
have been taken out of the lake on rod 


and reel, though, at other times.) But 
now they weren’t fine, tackle-busting 
bass—they were just dead fish. And 


within a week the sink-hole area was a 
place foul with dead fish, and their 
stench pervaded the countryside. 

But Lake Iamonia will never go com- 
pletely dry again. The dam will see to 
that. Aided by spring flood water from 
the swollen Ochlockonee, the upper lake 
has filled rapidly. That’s where those 
ten-pounders will be—didn’t Uncle Jim 
and I see the conservation men put 
them in? So next year we'll be there 
again, trying to take some of them out. 
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Deep-Sea Thrills Ashore 


UCH is written of the prowess of 

the deep-sea angler and his 

battles with the great fish that 

he eventually brings to gaff—or 
doesn't bring to gaff, as the case may be. 
Great publicity is given to the inter- 
national tournaments wherein rival 
teams contend for honors in boating 
giant tuna and blue marlin 3ut we 
hear little of the chap who is content 
(or has to be content) to take his rod 
and rigging down to the beach to try 
his luck. Yet for every big-game angler 
you can name, there are fully 
a thousand surf fishermen. 

They line our coasts from 
Maine’s rugged shores to Flori- 
da's sun-drenched sands, while 
their cousins on the Pacific 
Coast are equally numerous 
Great among their assets are 
an indefatigable patience and 
a comprehensive knowledge of 
the tides, eddies, and currents 
of their favorite grounds. And 
they need both patience and 
knowledge for their form of 
angling 

Frequently they're rewarded 
with a rollicking striper, and 
there are many who swear by 
Neptune’s trident that there is 
no gamier fish in the sea than 
this bass warrior of the surf 
To land him you must have 
crafty knowledge of his habits 
and diet, and use tackle that 
can withstand the strain of a 
heavy, lashing fish, fighting his 
way out to sea through the 
crashing combers. 

Such tackle is within the 
means of most any man who 
cares to fish. It consists of a 
surf rod with sufficient whip to 
lay a leaden squid several 
hundred feet out from shore 
without undue strain on the 
angler. A simple reel, without 
any drag but a leather thumb 
brake, is sufficient. This reel 
must hold about 300 yd. of 12 
thread line. 

The “fish finder” rig, which 
consists of a 3 or 4-oz. sinker 
attached to an eyed bit of 
twisted wire, is best. Through 
the eye runs a line with a gut 
leader and 7/0 baited hook 
This rig not only permits the 
angler to feel the slightest 


deserted the beaches and a lone gull re- 
places the chattering groups of children. 

There is a freshness to the air then, 
and great white clouds sail across the 
sea while the wind sings in the salt grass 
that crests the dunes. 
man prowls the deserted sands, search- 
ing for some hidden hole within the bar 
where the striped bass will work in to 


Your surf fisher- 





a 4-oz. tip, a reel holding several hundred 
yards of 9-thread line, and a 2-0z. pyra- 
mid sinker, added to the angler’s de- 
termination to get a bass, make for 
regal sport. 


Conditions must be favorable, too, for 


it is impracticable to fish such a rig in 
heavy seas, or against a strong wind. 
Low tide is best-—one can wade out to the 
bar and cast beyond to the spots where 
the bass are awaiting high water to 
permit them to cross and come in 
toward the beach. This is their favorite 


feeding ground. 

There are numerous light 
squids of 3 and 4 in. on the 
market that are suitable for 
surf-casting and that can be 
readily handled on the rod de- 
scribed. While it is impossible 
to reach out as far with the 
lighter rod as you can with the 
regulation one, sufficient dis- 
tance can be obtained to catch 
fish—which, after all, is the 
main objective. 

If not his peer, the channel 
bass (or red drum) is a close 
second to the bass Do not 
judge his gaminess by taking 
him trolling in deep water, or 
near the bars; it’s in the spume 
and spray of the breakers, as 
they crash on the beach, that 
the hooked channel bass per- 
forms at his best. Long, mad 
rushes out over the outer bar to 
deep water will tax the angler’s 
tackle, and his ingenuity, to 
the utmost. And just when all 
preparations are made to beach 
him, the fish will suddenly 
come alive and, with a swirl of 
his mighty tail, be off again in 
wild abandon. 

These tactics frequently catch 
the novice unprepared and are 
responsible for many lost fish 
The never-say-die spirit of the 
channel bass ranks him high 
in the estimation of the surf 
fishermen. 

The fish’s principal domain 
is along the coasts of southern 
New Jersey, Virginia and 
North Carolina. There flock th 
fishermen in early May for 
then the largest fish are ir 
evidence. The bass linger until 
about the 20th of the month 
and then leave the schools of 


nibble, but also allows a fish , : : ; smaller fish to rule the bors 
to grab the bait and dash away A op tapers tip doesn t seem . match for big, yy — and shoals undisturbed 
without becoming alarmed at but the author used it to get these fine bass up on the beac Stann tha Ghannel bass ts 6 


the drag of the heavy sinker 


In late spring the bass leave their 


great nursery in the Chesapeake and 
proceed leisurely along our coasts. The 
angling season runs throughout the 
summer. However, it’s in the clear, wind- 
swept days of September that the bass 
fisherman on the beach comes into his 
own. The thronging summer visitors have 
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That's the favorite unless, of course, the 
morsel of the striper, is available. 


tide with an implement made especially 


But it’s on light tackle that the striped 


bottom feeder, the shedder crab 
is the most efficacious bait. It’s best to 
tie it on the hook with strong thread 
which will save most of it from the 
annoying nibbling of small fish and 
crabs. Schools of bass often cover large 
areas. One noted off Cape Hatteras ex- 
tended for acres, and turned the surface 

(Continued on page 91 
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Deep-Sea Thrills Ashore 


(Continued from page 90) 


of the sea a reddish hue. It’s no un- 
common thing to take 70 or 80 of these 
great fish in a week’s angling. 

One of the advantages that a surf 
angler enjoys is the fact that it is not 
necessary for him to journey far from 
home to enjoy his sport. The nearest 
beach will furnish as much excitement 
as the one lying miles away. Further- 
more, he may catch an almost infinite 
variety of fish. 

The most voracious are probably the 
bluefish, and when they arrive along 
the beaches excitement among the an- 
glers is intense. Bluefish will strike 
avidly at a squid, and will take mullet, 
cut butterfish, and even sea clams. 
When you hook one, the ensuing battle 
is one that will be long remembered, 
and when you finally beach the fish you 
have a table delicacy second to none. 

As a rule, the schools of small blue- 
fish, weighing 1 to 2 lb., cruise north- 
ward in July and return in late Septem- 
ber or October, weighing 3 to 4 lb. more. 
There is no evidence of any other 
species showing such a phenomenal in- 
crease in weight in such a relatively 
short period. Unfortunately, the blue- 
fish population is subject to wide fluctua- 
tions through causes still unknown. 

Weakfish, another favorite of the 
surf angler, appear to be gradually dis- 
appearing. A few years ago they were 
plentiful not only in our bays and es- 
tuaries, but also in the surf. It wasn’t 
uncommon to see an 8 or 10-pounder 
landed on the beach. 

Now a fish of that weight is a rarity 
along our northern shores even in Sep- 
tember, when the big tide runners are 
supposed to congregate. One explana- 
tion is that excessive fishing in the 
Southern states has depleted the supply. 
There is no self-evident remedy for this 
condition. It has been suggested that 
methods of conservation be applied in 
areas like Peconic Bay, Long Island, 
where there are known concentrations 
of weakfish. But the idea was discarded 
as merely insuring an additional catch 
for Southern commercial fishermen. 

Besides the fishes mentioned the surf 
angler can look for still others: kingfish, 
flounders, croakers, and so on. The king- 
fish, one of the most palatable fish on 
the market, rarely exceeds 2 lb. His 
favorite bait food is the bloodworm; 
carefully impaled on a small hook, it 
generally brings home the bacon. He 
has a tendency to travel in schools, and 
once the angler has located one he is 
sure of excellent sport. Frequently 
patches of meadow sod, loosened by 
wind or water, wash down into the sea, 
and there the kingfish congregate. 

So it is that the surf fisherman, 
though he rarely appears in the roto- 
gravure sections posed with set muscles 
and grim face beside a behemoth of the 
deep, nevertheless manages to enjoy 
himself immensely as he casts his lure 
with skillful accuracy far out into the 
booming surf.—C. Blackburn Miller. 


Releasing Tagged Marlin 


It lies with the American fishing 
public either to preserve for posterity 
(and for their own enjoyment) the finest 
game angling in the world—or to de- 
‘troy it by the recklessness and lack of 
foresight that has characterized our 
past treatment of natural resources. 


For instance, Ocean City and the 
adjacent Maryland coast offer fishing 
without a peer. Here thousands of 
marlin congregate and, when the sea- 
son is at its height, hundreds of anglers 
take advantage of the marvelous game 
angling. In 1938 they cheerfully spent 
more than $50,000 there, and in 1939 
their number was augmented. So it’s 
logical to assume that each year will 
see a healthy increase in the number of 
anglers—if the supply of fish lasts. 

Control of that supply may rest with 
these same sportsmen; for, since marlin 
are not edible, and consequently have no 
attractions for the commercial fisher- 
man, the species is valued by sportsmen 
alone. That being the case, it would ap- 
pear that nearly all these game fish that 
are brought to boat might be immediate- 
ly released, unless, of course, they have 
been critically injured. 


ROBABLY the worst bunker on the 

conservation fairway is human vani- 
ty—the ambition of the average angler 
to be photographed with his kill. This 
seems to be rather a childish trait, yet 
it is a strong one. The more marlin 
on the rack, the better the illustration 
of the angler’s prowess. What happens 
to the sun-dried fish after that is a mat- 
ter of indifference to their killer. 

But when you or I go to Ocean City 
next season, will our chances of angling 
success be lessened by this waste? On 
one hand, we have the argument of 
those who O. K. the picture-taking pro- 
cedure, that a released marlin is so 
exhausted from his battle that he'll 
either die of fatigue or fall victim to 
the sharks. However, those who have 
witnessed the speed with which a re- 
leased marlin leaves the vicinity of the 
boat claim that a slow-moving shark 
wouldn’t have a chance to get him. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, interested in 
the preservation of marlin, has sent 
two of its ablest men, R. A. Nesbit 
(who is in charge of the Middle and 
South Atlantic fishery investigations) 
and Swepson Earle, fishing engineer, to 
Ocean City to study conditions there. 
These experts immediately inaugurated 
a system whereby captured marlin are 
tagged and released. By this they hope 
to determine if releasing captured fish 
will help to conserve the supply. 

Acting Commissioner Charles E. Jack- 
son pointed out, in a letter to sportsmen, 
that if many tagged marlin are caught 
a second time, it will show that releas- 
ing the fish is worth while—providing 
double sport for anglers and conserving 
the supply. If few or no fish are re- 
captured, the Bureau can conclude that 
present angling is taking only a small 
part of the marlin population. 

Skippers of the fleet of 40 charter 
boats have been provided with tags and 
record blanks. The tags, which are 
numbered, are clamped to the gill cover 
of the fish, and a rubber band, also car- 
rying a tag, is slipped over the sword. 
Those anglers who codperate in releas- 
ing their captures are given a certificate 
of acknowledgment by the Bureau. 

At this writing, it seems that several 
hundred marlin will have been tagged 
at the end of the season. And next year 
the fish themselves will bring back the 
evidence, pro or con, when the great 
schools return to their favorite haunts 
off Maryland’s coast.—C. B. M. 
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You Can Have the Old Days 


ID YOU ever sit on the shore of a 
pond, early in the morning, when 
the mist hung low and heavy over 
the water? If so, you must have 
noticed how big the birds looked as they 
flew through the fleecy white fog. A 
teal appeared as large as a mallard, and 
a crow seemed half again its usual size. 

As we all know, it’s exactly the same 
with the mists of time. Those pies, 
cakes, and doughnuts Mother used to 
make may have been the culinary mas- 
terpieces we like to think they were; 
but today they’re always good for a gag, 
because most of us realize that so-called 
modern improvements are _ improve- 
ments in fact as well as in name, and 
are found in cookery as they are in 
everything else, from can openers to 
motorcars. So it’s 10 to 1 your nearest 
grocer will sell you a better angel cake 
than your mother or grandmother ever 
took from her antiquated oven. 

When I think it over, I'm inclined to 
believe the same principle applies to 
old-time and modern bird dogs. If you 
happen to be as old as I am (which I 
hope, for your sake, is not the case), 
you probably recall the pointers and 
setters you shot over 40 years ago with 
an extremely distorted estimate of what 
they did, how they did it, and how they 
would stack up against the dogs of to- 
day. Likely enough you bemoan the 
fact that we no longer have such canine 
prodigies, when, to be brutally frank, 
you ought to be 
thankful they are 
dead and gone and 
better ones have 
taken their place. 
In other words, it's 
a good idea to look 
back at those dogs 
of your younger 
days after the mist 
has risen and the 
air is clear. 

Suppose we use 
the old-time grouse 
and woodcock dog 
as our guinea pig, 
do a little mental 
dissecting, and see 
what we shall see 

In the first place, 


the dog we. still 
dream about was 
usually a slow, 


cautious worker, 
often quartering 
his ground on sig- 
nal, and covering 
every inch of it 
with the thorough- 
ness of Sherlock 
Holmes looking 
through his magni- 
fying glass for a 
clue. Did that dog 
detective ever miss 
a bird? Not by a 
boxful of brass 
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shells! He nailed ’em all. As we think 
of him now, and remember the weight 
of our shooting coat as we trudged back 
to old Dobbin and the democrat wagon 
we had left in the cart road in the 
woods, we heave a heavy sigh of regret. 
What would we give for a pointer or 
setter like that today? 

Well, to be honest about it, we might 
go haywire enough to give five bucks, 
just for old times’ sake, but we would 
be badly stuck. Why? You know as 
well as I do. Forty years ago the covers 
were alive with birds. I remember when 
I could spend all forenoon in a little 
patch of woods we used to call Old Soli- 
tary, use a pocketful of shells, and be 
home for noonday dinner with a pocket- 
ful of birds. Hunt that same area to- 
day, and you'll be lucky if you raise a 
single grouse and a woodcock or two. 

So what? Just this: a slow, careful 
dog like old Bob of 40 years ago is aces 
when game is plenty—and poison when 
game is scarce. The last time I hunted 
Old Solitary I washed it up in a scant 
half hour. My peppy little setter bitch 
found one lone woodcock and we went 
on to fresh territory. Nowadays it would 
be just plain dumb to waste more time 
than that in that amount of cover. 

Did we leave any birds behind us in 
that rapid once-over? I doubt it; grouse 
and woodcock ain't what they used to 
was. Their ways are just as different 
from those of their forbears of 40 or 50 





It's no fair making your pup miserable with tales of the prowess of old Bob. The 
1939 dog could run rings around that old slowpoke with the halo, and you know it 


years ago as yours and mine from 
our grandfathers’ and grandmothers’. 
They no longer crouch low and stay 


put, so a slow dog can sneak up on them 
and pull those old-fashioned 5 and 10-ft. 
points. Not by a darned sight; they're 
too smart. 

They see Spot coming 60 yd. away, 
and when they see him they start walk- 
ing. They walk faster and faster until 
they figure the time and place suitable 
for a safe and sane get-away, take a 
running start, and say: “Good-by and 
good luck!” 

And you sure need good luck to drop 
them, for even woodcock have learned 
all the 1939 rules and follow them with 
inconspicuous success. You’d have to 
be sporting gumshoes and a Maxim 
silencer to leave game behind you whe! 
it acts like that. 

What would old Bob, whelped in 13892, 
do against grouse and woodcock with 
this higher education? Not a thing; but 
they’d do plenty with him—they’d make 
a monkey of him and the man behind 
him, too. Yes, sir; it takes modern dogs 
and modern methods to bag modern 
game birds, and we oldsters might as 
well admit it. 

The little setter bitch I mentioned 
just now has the right idea. She covers 
a lot of country and covers it in jig 
time, has a long-distance nose and 
knows how to use it. She doesn’t wait 
to locate her grouse and show me one of 
those close-up 
points; she _ stops 
dead the minute 
she catches body 
scent. 

That’s my tip-off 
Three of us gen 
erally hunt to- 
gether, so I simply 
send one of the 
boys well up for 
ward and to th 
right and the other 
the same distance 
ahead to the left 
Then I cluck to the 
little bitch and sh 
goes on to locate i 
she can. Fifty pet 
cent of the bird 
flush wild, but 
there’s a gun t 
the right and 
gun to the left of 
the run, and be 
tween the two they 
have Mr. Grouse o1 
the spot. If by any 
chance the bird 
does so far forget 
himself as to al 
low a real old-tim: 


point, your Uncl 
Dudley is right be 
hind the dog t 
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You Can Have 


the Old Days 
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make the kill or score an honest miss. 
In any case, the little setter has done 
her part and done it to the queen’s 
taste. If we come home with empty 
pockets it’s no fault of hers. 

Then there’s the pheasant angle. Fifty 
percent of present-day gunners rarely, 
if ever, get a good look at a grouse ex- 
cept when it’s stuffed and mounted and 
standing on someone’s mantel. The 
chink is their dish, and the problem 
their pointers and setters have to solve. 
Glory be, our modern dogs have discov- 
ered how to solve it, but they have to be 
fast and foxy to do it right. One of 
those running fools with the gay feath- 
ers and the cackling laugh would have 
old Bob scratching his head for some- 
thing beside fleas, and I don’t mean 
maybe. Time marches on, all right—at 
the double-quick—and the gun dog that 
keeps up with it must do the double- 
quick too. 


OW then, just what is this modern 

dog we're talking about? Who is he 
and where did he come from? In my 
opinion he’s usually a combination 
product like the assembled automobiles 
they used to turn out some years ago. 
The best individuals I’ve seen have car- 
ried a fair amount of the same blood 
that flowed in the veins of old Bob. In 
setters, for instance, it might well be 
the good old MacdAllister line, famous 
for years for inborn stanchness, easy 
handling, and all-around efficiency on 
the grouse and woodcock of that day 
and age. 

This stock gives you a dog with a 
level head, a fairly good nose, and the 
biddable qualities that make handling 
him a pleasure, not a stepping-stone to 
nervous prostration. But it almost 
never gives you speed and independence 
enough for gunning under modern con- 
ditions. 

For that you must turn to the Llewel- 
lins. They’re too fast, as a rule, for the 
average work of a cover dog, they’re in- 
clined to be heady and hard to handle, 
and their stanchness often leaves much 
to be desired. Their nerves lie near the 
surface, too. But they have a nose to 
write home about, and they know how 
to handle their birds entirely by remote 
control. 

If it’s pheasant you’re after, they are 
speedy enough to push their birds along 
and then, at just the proper moment, 
circle the sprinters, come in on them 
from ahead, and trick them into going 
into a crouch. If you have foot and 
wind enough to stay in the running, 
you are right on hand when this hap- 
pens. The chink finds himself between 
two fires, takes to his wings instead of 
his heels, and in due time lands on your 
But if you had to depend 
on one of the methodical '90 dogs, your 
chink would be a tough old bird by the 
time you got him on a plate. 

So the final answer seems to be some- 
thing like this: If you’re looking for a 
modern dog to handle modern game, 
get yourself a first-class individual that 
is a cross between an up-to-date field- 
trial performer of real ability and an 
old reliable that’s a hang-over from the 
dear dead days beyond recall. The 
chances are you'll find yourself feeding 
and housing something very worth 
while.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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PARD-fed 
Mothers Whelp 


65 Litters in 


@ Soon these puppies, 
too, will be weaned to 
Pard. And judging by 
the case histories of 
more than 290 other 
puppies born at Swift’s 
Research Kennels be- 
fore them—this will 
be accomplished without a single 
mishap. 

For 297 dogs have taken part in 
this test during the past 5% years at 
the Kennels by remaining on an ex- 
clusive Pard diet. Not one instance of 
digestive upset ever occurred! Nor has 
one of these dogs ever fallen prey to 
such general ailments as excessive 
shedding, dietary skin irritation, loss 


Pard as an exclusive diet. 






PROPHECY: ee health st eeuth for these 


puppies—as long as PARD is fed! 





of appetite, and numerous others, 
while on Pard diet. All developed 
normally ... conformed well to breed. 

Such conclusive evidence that Pard 
is a full, safe diet is winning an in- 
creasing number o1 breeders and 
owners. Let Pard’s multiple advan- 
tages benefit your dogs. For their 
good health and happiness—feed 
Pard regularly! 


VETERINARIANS SERIOUSLY CRUSADING AGAINST HIT-OR-MISS FEEDING | 
An increasing number are recommending PARD. 


Dr. D.R.H , of Illinois, says: ‘* The right food reg- 
ularly is the most important health protection you can give 
a dog.”” Dr. H . recommends 











If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 


‘PARD , 


SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 








When an 


article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 


a copy at the newsstand, 


and read it. 





“HUNT CLUB heefas my dogs. 


in the pink of 


“Hunt Club has many qualities never found in other 
says W. V. Pylant, Akron, O., breeder of fine 
“Hunt ‘Club keeps my 
dogs in the pink of condition for hard work and their ( 
coats in fine shape. It has played a great part in build- 
ing up and maintaining my fine conditioned dogs.” X 
You may prefer to feed Hunt Club as your dog’s sole 
ration or to give the benefit of its abundant vitamins 
and fine mineral balance by combining it with what- 
ever food you are now feeding. You can feed the 
average size setter or pointer on Hunt Club for only 
5 cents a day. Ask for it at your feed store or grocer’s. 


foods,’ 
I lewellin Setters for 30 years. 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When 
Your Dog 
Begins to 


Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 


Relief i” 





Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 

your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
It isn’t nature’s way at all 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by 

mpurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 

life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 


These conditi 
e endings of his skin 


impaired elimination ons act to set up 


an intense irritation in the ner 


No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 
He lookstoyou forhelpand youcangiveit—dquickly 
Kex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 

capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon 

structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list 
lessness poor appetite bad breath ind skin 


irritations. They work to make 

healthier and more contented 
Inexpensive and easy to administer 

ers Dog Powders—the prescription of 


pet happier, 


your 


Rex Hunt- 
a prominent 





English Veterinary Surgeon » for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet ops Their well- 
directed action should show : lick effect You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 


Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
If unable to obtain locally send 25c or 
4. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 857, Binghamton, 


$1.00 to 
N. ¥. 


GIFT SUGGESTION! 


DOG MAP 


New Beautiful 
of 114 BREEDS 
PRINTED IN 6 COLORS 


} FEET SQUARE 







Never before such a beautiful 
map. First complete Map of 
Champion Dogs. Description, 
history ¢ of 114 breeds. AGORGEOUS 
IvTt imited Deluxe Editi mn, oF 
vated and m« ay a 
ut treme with gia 4 


Bhioped mt ~ repaid. Dealers wanted. 
SPORTSMAN’S MAP CO., 1804 London Guarantee Bidg., Chi 
RECOGNIZED BREEDS-PRINTED IN 6 COLORS 
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WE WON OUR LETTERS 
IN HOUSEBREAKING! 








I guess the Master didn't know how to housebreak 
us. We used to get a lot of *"This hurts me more 
than it hurts you!"' from him. Then he comes home 
with the new Sergeant's DOG BOOK. ‘'Say,"" he 
says, “here's a real housebreaking system! You're 
starting now."* And it worked! 





Li 


The Master says we've earned our diploma, B.A. 
(Barring Accidents). And he's learned plenty 
from the DOG BOOK. Get your free copy at a 
drug or pet store — or with this coupon. 


ergeants : 


DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP, 
ms Dept. SH-12, Richmond, Va. 
4 Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 
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Dog Questions 


Fickle Retriever 


Question: My female English setter at the 
age of 7 months retrieved ringnecks, grouse, and 
quail but refused to mouth woodcock. The fol- 
lowing season, at the age of 19 months, she would 
retrieve ringnecks only and would not mouth the 
other birds, dropping them immediately as if the 
feathers were distasteful. Then, at the age of 31 
months, the dog refused to retrieve any game 
birds at all. Can you give me any help on how 
I can get this one-time excellent retriever to re- 
trieve again?—F. T., Pa. 


Answer: Your English setter bitch is an al- 
most perfect example of the difference between 
a natural and a force retriever. The natural re- 
triever brings in his dead and crippled game be- 
cause he wants to— it’s fun. The force retriever 
brings it in because he has been trained to do 
it and knows that he must obey or take the con- 
sequences. 

When you do a thing for fun, you quit any 
time the act ceases to amuse you. When you are 
working at your trade or your business it’s a 
case of business before pleasure, or should be. 
You train yourself to work, whether you hap- 
pen to feel like it or not. Your bitch began by re- 
trieving grouse, quail, and pheasant because it 
was fun and refused to retrieve woodcock be- 
cause, like most dogs, she didn’t like the idea. 
Later on, by some whim, she lost her liking for 
quail and grouse and still later on gave up the 
whole retrieving business as more bother than 
it was worth. The answer is a course in force 
retrieving. Once she has learned that retriev- 
ing is work, not fun, she’s going to retrieve wood- 
cock, quail, grouse, and pheasant just as she 
obeys the whistle, because training has made it a 
part of her job and she knows it. And she also 
knows what will happen if she refuses.—W. C. D. 


Buy Them Young 


Question: I am contemplating the purchase 
of two hounds for cottontail rabbits. Would 
you please advise me whether it is better to buy 
puppies or grown dogs? Also, whether male or 
female, or one of each.—E. R., Ga. 


Answer: Personally, I prefer to buy pups 
rather than grown dogs for a number of reasons. 
Pups that you raise yourself can be trained and 
handled as you want them, and, in many cases, 
kennel-raised pups are inclined to become timid 
as they mature, whereas home-raised pups are 
far less likely to do so. As to sex, that’s a pure 
matter of preference, but of course bitches cause 
considerable trouble and take a deal of watch- 
ing twice a year. Otherwise, I believe it’s a 
toss-up.—W. C. D. 


Curing Nervousness 


Question: About 2 weeks ago, I acquired a 
6-month-old pointer pup that had been underfed, 
and kept in a pen with four or five others. He is 
of good blood, his grandfather being a champion. 
He was very nervous when I got him, but good 
food has helped make a pretty nearly new dog | 
out of him. He is still quite nervous, however, 
being scared of unfamiliar noises. I would like 
some hints on how to cure him of this timidity. 
He is not house-broken. Do you think it will be 
much harder to break him than it would be a 
younger pup? He will not stay tied; he tugs 
and pulls and nearly strangles himself.—J. McF., 
Mass. 


Answer: Nervousness and timidity are not 
easily cured, but, if you have patience, I believe 
you can bring your little pointer around. Play 
with him as much as possible and, when he learns 
to enjoy it, play a little roughly sometimes. Have 
him see as many strangers as possible and let 
them play with him, too. But, when he is really 
frightened at anything, noises or otherwise, pay 
absolutely no attention to him. Don’t even no- 
tice him by glancing at him, and keep up the 
noise as if he liked it. This is best done in- 
doors, where he can’t get away from you. I think 
you will have no especial trouble house-breaking 
the pup, though timidity is never a help in such 
cases. 

Let him tug away at a rope or chain until he’s 
sick of it. It may take a week or two, but have 
patience.—W. C. D. 
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vitamin-mineral-rich Miller’s 
Kibbles—the helpful booklet 
, “Happier Living For Your 
Dog,” which tells you how to 


Millerize your dog’s diet and 
save money—and information 
on “How To Teach Your Dog Tricks.’ 


All free to dog owners—just send us your name. 


MILLER’S DOG FOODS 
1239 State St., Battie Creek, Mich. 
MILLERize Your Dog’s Diet 


‘feetMiller’ KIBBLES 


Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 
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CAPSULES 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-! 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








Metal Name Tags 


REWARG Fo 
RETURNING 
DOG 





25 cents each, 5 for $1.00 

L boy name and address on a metal 
tag. Safeguard the return of your dog. 

Also tags for key rings, etc. Social Secu- 

rity plates. Send for a free folder. 

L. ROURKE Box 219 

WINGDALE, N. Y. x 





SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 








$4.00 
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A new Kit containing ma 
terial for w ling SIX 
interesting ttle Scottie 
dogs, each in different 

t pose 
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blocks sup 
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Complete 
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material for eyes, and complete illustrated p-by-step 





will be sent for only $1.00 postpaid in the 
United States or Canada Get started in this new 
Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 129 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 


fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. |1, 
312 Stuart Street Beston, Massachusetts 
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Finding a | 
Lost Hound 


FTEN while out hunting with 
OC hounds (especially foxhounds), it 
is a none too pleasant occurrence | 
to have a valued hound become lost. | 
When calling and whistling over half 
the countryside proves of no avail, here | 
is a simple trick that frequently brings | 
good results. At least it’s worth a try. 
If you are not too far from home, 
drive there, get your dog’s kennel, barrel, 
box, or even the piece of carpet or 
sacking he uses for bedding—anything, 
in fact, with which he has had long and 
constant association—and load it in 
your car. Then take a supply of dog 
biscuit, chunks of meat or canned dog 
food (if possible something of which the 
dog is particularly fond) and drive to a 
point as near as possible to the spot 
where he disappeared. Often you can 
follow an old woods road almost to the 
exact location. 

Now place the kennel or box in a pro- 
tected position, put a good supply of that 
favorite food in it, and go on about 
your business. 

In a day or so, revisit the place, prefer- 
ably about the hour when the dog was 
usually fed; and, if Rover or Red doesn't 
come out of the box with a grin on his 
face and his tail wagging, a few calls or 
whistles should bring him to greet you, 
and tell you how glad he is to see you, 
and how relieved he is to find he’s not 
really lost after all. 

The principle of the thing is, of 
course, this: “A lost hound is trying just 
as hard to find you as you are to find 
him, and will almost invariably return 
within 24 hours to the place where he 
last saw you. Finding no one there, he 
will continue on his way, still searching 
for his master. But if and when he finds 
his own kennel there, together with 
something to fill his belly in the bargain, 
he immediately associates the whole 
layout with home, and will wait there 
for days. 

Sometimes, of course, a hound is lost 
too far back in the mountains or too 
far from home to make the kennel idea 
feasible. In such cases, try leaving your 
old hunting coat, hat, or something else 
on which your scent is sure to be strong. 
If you happen to have a half sandwich 














left in your pocket, leave that too. While 
not so consistently effective as the ken- 
nel system, this second plan will some- 
times bring happy results. 

In the case of a certain shy beagle, 
for example, calling, whistling, search- 
ing, advertising, and the offer of a re- 
ward brought nothing but disappoint- 
ment for two long weeks. But an old, 
battered felt hat finally did the trick. 
The little hound was found, sitting 
patiently beside it, waiting for the 
“boss” to come and get him.—Franklyn 
W. Trinkner. 
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COCKER SPANIELS FOR XMAS! 


Eligible, All-around Dogs for Field and Show. 
Unforgettable as gifts! 








n 1 
#25 to 200. All F 





le. Write or wire at on 


CURTWIN KENNELS meiington, 








Adjustable Anti-Bark 
BRIDLE—$1.00 Post- 






paid. Stops barking. 

howling oar neighbors’ 
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breed wanted for Legal muzzle 

n many States, for dogs at large 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 








Christmas Cheer! The gift that 
lasts through the years and im- 
proves with age—an old tyme 
long eared black & tan hound 
puppy! Puppies $12 to $50. Also 
young hounds of distinction 
Few top-flight native cooners 
and foxers. Seasoned beagles 
broke to field & gun. Interest- 
ing pictorial descriptive cata- 
log “‘The Voice of Hermosa Vista Hounds’’ l( 

HERMOSA VISTA FARM, Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio. 
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or Fur Animals 





Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn 












iS YOUR DOG 


| FREE OF WORMS? 


| Your hunting dog needs pep and vitality for a good day’s 

| work in the field. He can’t be in tip-top condition while 
harboring worms. They rob him of health and vigor and 

| . +, . 

| slow him down. To treat your dog well, treat him with 


DR. LEGEAR’S WORM PRESCRIPTIONS 


Dr. LeGear’s Round and Hook Worm Capsules are 
prepared in two sizes to meet the requirements of al 
dogs, large and small. Either size, 50c per package. | Dr 
| LeGear’s Tape Worm Tablets, for either puppies or 
| grown dogs, 50c per package. Ask your Dr. LeGear 
Dealer, or order direct. Dr. LeGear’s Dog Book mailed 
free, or at your dealer's. Write Dr. L. D. LeGear, V.5., 
St. Louis, Mo., for free advice on your pet problems. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
Dept. O St. Louis, Mo. 
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bunch youngsters 7-9 months. Retrieving nicely, WORLD’S Largest Hound Kennels offer guar- | Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
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show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, oe | Can 
soldontriail. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. AM Farmer and coon hunter. Guarantee my dog ———————————— = 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. tree nothing but coon and opossums. Surest, | FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 
<OCKER Males $15.00. females $10.00. truest at tree ever seen. This bitch 344 years old, | and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
Registered. Shipp “o at D ' a — Henry open trailer, redbone-blacktan breed, completely | 10c Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
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ELIGIBLE Cocker or Springer puppies, and old- FOR Sale—Male Coonhound, 4 years ; old, wide SEtlers, Spams 8.8 amp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
fe. From hunters. Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, hunter, fast trailer, true tree barker, steady, COLLIES, also bull pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb 
ssinn. sata aimee good voice. Believe had more fur between his Tonn, Dallas, Tex. : me 
REGISTERED “Springer pups, finest bloodlines teeth than any dog in my County. Rabbit, fox, ENGLISH Bull puppies, also Persian Kittens. 
$12.50 and $15.00. Robert Peterson, Richville, stock, deer proof. $15.00--Ten days trial. Bank Catalogue 10c. Challenger Kennels Jackson 
Minn. PHY reference. Picture furnished. J. M. Erwin, Center, Ohio. 
HANDSOME Avandale yearling springer male, Murray, Ky. — = aoe CLOSING out our stock of Newfoundlands. Ex. 
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s innipeg in ~ irke ulas enn covery, Ohio 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. $10.00 Male coonhound. Unable to finish season. PUPPIES, Blue Foxes, Norwegian Elkhounds, 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. Have large 4 year old, fast, wide, open trailer, Scotties, Wires. Envilla Ranch. Havre. Mont. 


SPRINGERS and cockers that hunt. Shipped on good voice. Sure true solid tree barker, trees 
approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Pa. coons, mountains, swimming water—already 17 
- this season. Completely broke. Picture, bank ref- 


CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups. Regal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 
































SPRINGER | Spaniel puppies from ,champions. | erence, $10.00, 10 days. Tip Doran, Murray, Ky. | REGISTERED Coach Pups $25.00 up. Bred 
‘re ages sci tuby ork i = _ a 
SOCKER = TP ; ; ™ Sutler FEMALE Coonhound—4 years, good size, wide, Bitch. Kane Kennels, Leland, Ill. 
, € oD 8 Abo O00 Ss. > 4 ‘ P c ¢ >, . , 7AYTTAY = y eS — er Re 
pea ty Villard Minn , . open trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, | FOXHOUND, Springer, Wire, Scottie. Terriers, 
. . stock proof. $10.00—-Thirty days trial, picture | Shepherds, $2 up. Klein’s, Rockfield, Wis. 
SPRINGER Spaniels, Eligible puppies $10. Roy furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky | PEDIGREED  Newfoundiand ies. Child’s 
. i le ‘ y = z — _ J SE) wew é € | >s. s 
Packard. Wentworth, 8. D GREYHOUNDS: Registered, fast, $25.00. Stock- | companion and “home “guard. Hari ‘Thurston 
REGISTERED Cocker pups. Also Wires . $15.00. ing, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. | Hi rtsville, Indiz ana. ‘ 
_Lyn Fillman, Chanute, Kan. =e MALE Walker Fox Hound—3 years old, good | ———————————— 
hunter anywhere, fast, steady driver, good | ry loleolommma @-S), 1), em 2°15!) an aee F 
SETTER s_ voice. Hunt with gun or pack. No papers, but fox 
L¥ ano POINTERS = hound. $15.00—Ten days trial. Robert Leon | SOLID Nickel silver dog collar nameplates 
GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. : De rm gg By ae = 
crats of Dogdom. The ideal dog for grouse and BASSET Hounds, A. K. CG. Koch. Port Edwards. | @o.D. For collars and aR. on a Se 
pheasants. Youngsters for sale. Comrade Farms, Wisconsin | 0’ Kelley Maysville, Ga . . . 
Gal , Ohio - - ’ ays ’ ° 
POINTE: - tud. Sant 2 Brother to All- ONLY forty-five days to ‘hunt in Kentucky. Must R 2 M G, 
‘ -R at stud, Santee Ber protner tO Ali- sell Male Coonhound, 4'% years, wide hunter, © 4 
American ¢ hampion Ben s P 1ppies $25 00. San- true at tree. $15.00 Twenty days trial. Write FI E A : S iy L 
tee Kennels, Box 835, Wilmington, N.¢ for picture. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. | MARLIN Carbines, caliber 30-30, model 93, 
IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies and trained FOR Sale: High class hunting hounds. Gordon | lever action repeating rifles, brand new, $21.50 
dogs. Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, Dean. Morrill, _Ky. Special sale of 30-06 Cartridges, $3.00 per hun- 
at L I caught 105 coon last season—-Have Male Coon- | dred, while they last. Send coin 25c for com- 
- P é » P ale yn- lete illus » ats nddern and ; > 
THOROUGHLY trained, 3 year old Pointer Male hound, 4 years, $15.00—-Twenty days trial. ee Cees Cee SS eee ian ee 
Joe. Worth $75.00, will ship C.O.D. $40.00, 3 Picture. J Ryan, Murray 7. eGo suns. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-15 13 So. 
days trial. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky bw : yi ’ : 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ead 
aE iD Gl ; : a Jov’ 3 73 5 $wivels 35c iscontinued ) 
POINTERS and Setters broken experienced. A-1 Gov x Slings 90c, Swivels 35c. (Discontin ec 
$65.00 each, 3 days trial. You pay express. A —— pe Ba Ry oL SS. Bores ns i. Case 
sy 5 i Tent > =_——-z.- | Scopes, Sights é : 8, unting Equip- 
Cup _Seere. Mie. 5, Memphis, Tenn PUPPIES by Champions, Padget, “Driver ai and mont Hi-Standard Pistols "Free! Gun “catalog 
IRISH Setter puppies for Christmas. Finest blood Tornado. From a bred females. Wil- Free! Ski Catalog. Medal-Award Catalog 10¢c 7 
lines for bench or hunting. E. D. McCain, kins Beagles, Warren, Mich Warshal Sons, First Madison-JJ, Seattle. Wash 
‘rederick Md . | -_ 
oe : 7 —.—- | THOROUGHBRED English “Beagle pups. Very | ITHACA $25. Lefever $18. Remington $25. Auto- 
SETTERS, Poirters. Trained, untrained. Trim- reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. /— matic $25. Winchesters 401, 351, 348 "$35 00. 
_bol’s Kennels, 1325 E. Main, Richmond, Va. BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star | Enfield Sporter, $35.00. Springfield Sporter $30.00 
POINTERS: German Shorthairs; 4 months; Eli- Kennels, BS, Herrick, Il. New Browning guns, all models in stock. Phone 
gible. Very reasonable. W. Medd, Granger, Ind. BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial. Guy 1008RO1. Hunting Dogs. Hershey’s, Orrville, Rl 
GERMAN Shorthairs: Best Breeding. Puppies. Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. Ohio sabe hal De 
Orchard Farm Kennel, Paul Ave., Bethlehem, BEAGLES. rabbit hounds. Broken, trial. Start- BROWNING Shotguns. Winchester Model 52 and 
a ers. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. | ting sonpes and Paneouiams. ‘pede tm your toed 
Ie : ee ER —— cm —— | ig scopes anc culars. ade in you se 
ENGLISH Setter pups, 5 month males $15.00, BEAGLES: Rabbit hounds, starters, pups. John quuloanant, liberal allowance. Free folders. J. L. 
- agi epee Papers. C.O.D. Clyde Lighty, Luckenbaugh, Spring Grove, Pa Vincent, Sporting Goods, Aud, Mo , 
Cullom ! —_—— — ee —eastepen, 1 » a 
BEAGLE Pups, AKC, $12.50. Send for list. Leo CHECKERING T ade *heckering 
; stte Deny 7 lecisterec ‘Me . » E 7 3 Toois, hand made by Checkering 
“Gordon Ker oy Mg B. — wo _Hofman, Lapeer, Mich. " expert. Set of three—Checker border and 
sonal =. ; - SEASON Over: Beagles, Rabbit hounds $7.5 cleaner; also directions, complete, $2.75 postpaid. 
IMPORTED Drahthaar and —— tir Pointers. trial. Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa Warner’s, 39A Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn 


> etrieve. Man 3 t Net - — ; re Ie TE incon nt ae 
Fen, Reteeve. SRaAgnes, Besmagien, Neer. TRAINED | Beagles. Longeared pups. Eligible | BINOCULARS, Field Glasses repaired. New and 


| TNT PAT register. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa | for estimate. on = *~4 ‘Deticians 3 } nee 
r CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS tir New York. 
| 
} 











REGIS TERE D_ ge 5} Cc Onan snions, J guards, 21, Winchester Model : 52, Target rifles. Brand 
—- rs. Evergreen Kennels, Cx nbus Junction, New Less. than wholesale cost subject t 
owa 


ae s prior sale. Hurry! J. L. Vincent, Sporting Goods 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Terrier puppies, $10.00 


Aud, Mo. 
each. Shipped C.O.D. Lust Bros., Chatfield, O. 


. . - ~ YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds swaging 
yt tt bullterriers, also colored. Gamey or MPatterecn, Raytown Mo. dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe 
quiet Farnley, , White Post, Va. 


| 
CHOICE Working Labradors for sale. Lynn cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa 


| _Kellogg., Junius, 8S. Dak. __. | TELESCOPES, Microscopes, Binoculars, 1940 
|| oe: HOUND 2 —6 Sh! | CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, . Lowa. 27th Street, New York. 











ACK Labradors, the outstanding retrieve 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Kennels, Concordia, Kan. 


ACK Labrador | puppies. Sired ~ by - Champions. 

















HU Nr hounds. Well Trained. ~ Coonhounds 
$50.00 t 75.00, choice combination. Coon 


YOUR Krag remodeled to Modern Speed Action. 


" rr 
*. AIREDALES 71 NE | $5.00. Light Snappy Trigger Ker Clar} 
! 

















skunk, opossum hounds, $30.00 to $40.00. High- | & f = i Madera. Calif. 

class Fox-hounds $30.00 to $40.00. Deerhounds MY L ionhe: art Airedales have a national repu- ——— —— ; — 
$30.00. Rabbit-hounds $15.00 each, pair $25.00. | tation. Pedigreed, guaranteed pups, $20.00 up. “ case Ys |g Bay = R.. 2 “ noane. 
reasonable. Enclose stamp, price-list Trial al- poor = : - . 
lowed. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma,’ Arkansas. OORANG Airedale all-round dogs and puppies, USED Guns, bought, sold, exchanged. Andrew 


$20.00 up, shipped on approval; sold by mail 
only. Sportsmen’s Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 


| Spina, Towanda, Pa. 


AM Honest Farmer and coon hunter... no cael Rd — . —tmee, 
SMITH 12 gauge Double. Ideal Grade. No. 1 


Squirrel dogs $20.00. Young hounds and pups Lou Holliday, 133 Pico, Santa Monica, Calif. mada. o. 


kennel man. Guarantee my dog tree more coon . "7 T- as 
‘ AIREDALES, Registered puppies and grown . . 
and opossums than any dog. Offer 3 year old “ > - - “s “hed - Ithaca, 10 gauge Double. Pad-ed. S. Everett 
male redbone-bluetick breed. good size, open ae k. Hatdale Kennels, ‘‘Reg.,’’ Industrial City, Stockton, N ; 
. | 


trailer, fast. wide hunter, true hard tree barker, | 
water splitter, always at right tree. Good voice. 
Completely broke. $15.00 10 days, guarantee | 
money back if not satisfactory. H. N. Cathcart, GREAT Danes: Harlequin, other colors. Cham- 





| USED guns. All kinds. Bought, sold, exchanged. 
7 CREAT DANES £ List free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me 
7 t COLLECTORS Cartridges. Stamp for list. Platt 
_™ | 


pion stock. $20.00 and up. Henry Sheppard, Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. 
Y. 





Hazel, Kentucky. 

KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% years old. 
Really trees Coon any where. Broke good 

brood Bitch, $10.00. 15 days trial. Marvel Camp, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 


| RESTOCKING guns $2.50 double $5.00, $8.50. 
GREAT-Danes. Mammoth guards. Companions. | _Charlie Cox, Ashland, Miss. ®. a 
Reasonably priced. Kalmar Farms, Stone | SEND 10c for list 100 Used Guns. Frayseth’s, 
Mountain, Ga. Willmar, Minn. 


Stanley, N. 
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Advertising 


NEW 1940 Catalog. Finest flytying materials and 


m=. BIRDS fA 






MAKE Money with poultry. Read America’s 
leading poultry magazine for latest information. 
Three years $1.00; nine months 25c. Poultry 
Tribune, Dept. ¢ C-55, Mount Morris, Ill. 
PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Mu- 
tant, White, Reeves, Ambhersts, Versicolor. 
Mallard Ducks. Libby Game Farm, 1 Libby, M Mont. 
BLUE Peafowl, $10.00, pr., Calif. Valley Quail 
$3.00 pr., Chukar Partridges $6.00 pr., Clarence 
Hash, Box 974, Visalia, Calif. 

CHUKARS, Pheasants, Peafowl, Waterfowl, Pi- 
geons, Bantams. 100 varieties, free list. Okherst 
Preserve, Wickliffe, O. 

SOUTH Carolina Bobwhite quail, pairs, coveys. 
Frances H. Hazel, Allendale, 8S. C. 

ALL varieties Wild Ducks, Teal, Geese. Euclid 
Game Farm, Clay, : a 





















tools. La Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N.Y., Box O. 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - i 


HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and 
Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 
Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
sows — ~ L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 















ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester 
Brown, 617 South State, Chicago. 

OSAGE Staves outside or heartwood, fully 
seasoned. 1%” square, 5’ to 6’, $3.50. R. C. 
Parker, Johnson, Nebr. 

ARCHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew 
country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958% 
Onyx S8t., Eugene, Ore. 























PHEASANTS: Game, Ornamentals. 15 Vari- 
eties. Price Card, Turkeyfoot, — Wauseon, Ohio. 
PHEASANTS: Ringnecks, ~ .00. Chukars: $6.00! 
Pair. R. L. Whitaker, Jr., Salisbury, N. C. 

19 varieties Wild Game. | Taha Reamer, R. 4, 
Butler, Pa. “) 
1000 Ringnecks for sale. Geo. L. 
Hadley, Penna. i 
FINE young Chukars now ready for delivery. 
Foothills Quail Farm, Boulder, Colo. Colo. 


| ELLER 8 


WILD Animals: Lions, Bears, Pumas, Coyotes, 
Fitch, Monkeys, Owls, Badgers, Pheasants and 
many others. Chase Wild Animal Farm, Egypt, 
Mass. re 

RACCOONS: 35 lbs. maturity. Minks, skunks. 
Bred females. Instructive, interesting catalog, 
10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 
COTTONTAIL Rabbits: Can furnish any amount 
at reasonable prices. Write for terms and prices. 
P. P. Doze, Norwich, Kan. a 

MINK, finest obtainable. Complete literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, ‘Superior, Wis. Wis. 
YUKON Mink, also bred females. Show reputa- 
tions. Acme Mink Farm, Veradale, Wash. 








Bennett, 


















FERRETS. Males $2.50, Females $2.75. Pair 
$4.75. Herman Roesch, Grand Island, Neb., 


Route 4. Aes ee pale ESE 
FERRETS for driving rats and other vermin 
from their dens. Prices free. E. Younger, 
Leavittsburg, Ohio. _ aes 
JACK Rabbits, Swamps, Cottontails. Low prices. 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 

NORTHERN Missouri rabbits, live wild cotton- 
tails. R. Hendricks, Rutledge, Mo. y 

500 Scentless Skunks. Stripes, Splitcaps, Star- 
blacks. Brown’s Kennels, White-Hall, Md. 
NORTHERN Missouri Cottontails for Restocking. 
Clifford Wilson, New Hampton, Mo. 
LARGE beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 
Kaminski, Elba, _Neb. ee eee fed Te 
WILD Coons, $4.00 each. L. E. Thompson, 
Clewiston, Fla. 


| GS ee I 


DUCK Call $1.00. Crow call 50c. Free booklet. 
1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, | Tenn. 

DUCK Calling, fully explained. 24 page booklet, 
10c. Larson, 623 Clarence, Oak Park, 


FULL Size Wood Decoy ‘Ducks, Geese. Bendy, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Whiteheitla a tart Valle ts 3 


PLANT Foods That Bring Ducks in Swarms,-— 
Suitable North or South. Legal. Sure-growing. 
Describe place, suggestions, folder free. Terrell’s, 
492A, Oshkosh, Wis. 


— se 
R — FISHING TACKLE “<> | | 


TACKLETOOLS: For flies and rod winding. 

Eight vise models. Many other tools designed 

pee 1940. Great for Christmas. Catalog for stamp. 
. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Il. 


rik flies! Simple, “Send fe 


























fascinating! Send for new 
book, ‘‘Modern Flycraft’’ containing complete 
instructions and 700 patterns. $1.25 postpaid. 
Binfords-Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


FLY Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut finest quality. 
Sierra ‘‘Custom-Tied’’ Flies, every hook hand 
honed. Materials or fly catalog. Sierra Tackle 


Co., 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 








FIVE Bucktails $1.00; English Dry Flies, $1.80 
dozen. Guaranteed quality. Dealers wanted. 
William Boyd, B Box 13, New Haven, Conn. 
RAISE earthworms for profit, information free. 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
10 < wae a Peoria, Illinois. 
Fi E 1940 Catalog. Superior Fiytying Material 
mallinetely priced. John W. Steele, ‘‘Material 
8; ecialist,’’ Hillburn, N. - 
LY Tying Materials—Complete line of quality 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. 
il, 562 W. Clapier St., Phila., Pa. 
‘EE Bait, easily  saleed. Odorless. Ten Cents. 
"Hatehery, 2031 W. Stella St., Phila., Pa. 
SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 














tt] 2 ri] 





DECEMBER, 1939 





FEATHERING poole $1.00. Bows, arrows, oup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mic 












TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Famous Kieflock Steel Animal Snares, 
snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps, 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, Minn. 
NINE foxes in one day. Trap the slyest fox and 
all fur-bearers. Particulars Free. Guaranteed. 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. 


COMPLETE trapping, hunting, camping equip- 
ment. Lowest a? quickest gore. Catalog 


free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, 


LO taxiccrmy gm | 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, “Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leo ard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of cnoice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent ou approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
“TAXIDERMIST’S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 
Magazine. Valuable time-saving, profit-making 
Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade 
secrets, full page photographs. Three latest issues 
25c. Modern, Greenfield Center, N. ¥ 
TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 
INQUIRIES wre our head forms promptly 
answered. A card will bring our complete line to 
Penn’s and N. Y. 8S. Taxidermists. Sample Form 
$1.00. Canton Taxidermy Studio, Canton, Pa. 


~ Supplies. Highest 
























GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists’ 
quality, very lowest prices. Rush postal for 
Brand-New 44 page catalog. Free. Get our prices, 
save money. Elwood Company, 225 Smith Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

LEARN Taxidermy, at “home by mail. Save those 
magnificent wild-game trophies. Write today for 
Free Book. State age. Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, Dept. 3148, Omaha, Neb. 
BEAUTIFUL scarfs, chubbies, coats made from 
your fox, raccoon, mink, etc. pelts. Latest style, 
finest workmanship. Photographs. Written money 
back guarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Ill. 
TANNING hides, all kinds, and manufacturing 
of Gloves, Coats, Jackets. Deer skins chrome 
tan. Circular on request. Uber Tanning Co., 
Owatonna, Minn. 

NEWEST Forms, Panels—Bird and 








Earliners, 

Squirrel Cork Bodies. Glass Eyes, Supplies. Free 
Catalog. Penn Taxidermy, Hazleton, Pa. 
NOWOTNY’S Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog Free 
1329 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. 





SPECIMENS mounted true to life. Game heads 
a specialty. Licensed Taxidermist. Harvey Taxi- 
dermy Studio, Harvey, Ill. 


TAXIDERMY taught by Museum Taxidermist. 
Complete course. Chicago Taxidermy School, 
30x 343, Chicago. 

TAXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, < =e 

DEER Heads for sale. David Swinburn, Taxi- 
dermist, Littleton, N. H. 

FINE deerskin loves made. C. K. Wood, Gloves, 
_Johnstown, N. 
TAXIDERMIST’S—Tanning—Furriers. Ruwoldt 
Furriers, 4003 W. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. 
Larson’s Taxidermy, lola, Wis. 


4 aw liye 
AND PHOTO SUPPLI 


IMMEDIATE service! Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or 
two plain enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Special: Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
given with every 25c worth Kodak finishing. Any 
36 exposure, 35 mm. film fine-grain developed 
and each good negative enlarged to 3x4 prints 
for only $1.00. 3x4 reprints, 4c each. One day 
service. Details and mailers Free on_ request. 
American Studios, Dept. 19, Lacrosse, Wis. 


AT last! All Dh a snapshots in natural colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 











must accompany order. 

rnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR 

Ave , New York City. JANUARY issue closes NOVEMBER 











New advertisers are requested to 
LIFE, 353 Fourth © 
20th, 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated catalog 
listing everything photographic—still and movie 
cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings. 
Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- 
anteed. We take your old camera or equipment 
in trade. Write now for your free copy of our 
newest money-saving bargain book, just out! 
Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co, 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 8. 
Wabash, Dept. L-13Z, Chicago, II. 

LET us show you how and where to sell those 
photos. Increasing demand for pictures of un- 
usual reader interest by syndicates, trade jour- 





nals, etc., opens up money making field for ama- 
teur photographers. Write today for complete 
information without obligation. Photo Sales 


Guide, Box 2625, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERA Film in bulk for all Motion Picture 
Cameras. 100 feet for Univex, $1.00; 100 feet 
double 8mm, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35; 400 feet 16mm. 
$4.25 postpaid. Sample for stamp. Process with 
our Prepared Powders and Simplified Outfits; 
Fromaders, Davenport, Iowa. 


MAKE “Money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Inter- 
esting booklet and requirements free. American 
School of Photography, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 1288, Chicago. 


SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 

log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. Un- 
excelled quality, prompt ‘service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St., New York. 


MEXICO? Wanted: Your name and address for 
literature and prices of finest German cameras, 
binoculars, movies. Foto Mantel: Apartado 1459 
Ven. Carranza 11, Mexico City, | No. _110. 


ROLLS Developed. 1 Two sets prints” plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints, 
2c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
the West Begins.’’ 


ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
ROLLS "developed two free “enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 
EIGHT Silvertone Gloss enlargements or eight 
prints ane two enlargements, 25c. Mayfair 
Box 261-A5, Toledo, Ohio. 


8 x 10 Snlavgenme nts, double weight, no seconds, 
3 for $1.00, or 12 in album $4.50. Send negatives. 
McKinney, 6941-C, Ozark, Chicago. 
LOOK—-16mm Outdoor film $2.50 per hundred 
feet including processing. Bryan Film Service, 
Liberty Center, Ohio. 


OVERNIGHT service. 
largements 25c 
Toledo, Ohio 

ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 


Smart Photo, _Winona, Minn. 

‘ CEMLOLUEI Lee 
BEAUTIFUL Catalogue 10c. 12 arrowheads, 
Spearpoint, Birdpoint, Pipestone $1.00. Peace- 
pipes, Tomahawks, Folsoms, Bannerstones, Dis- 
coidals, Curiosities, Antiques, Firearms. Museum, 
Rutland Il} 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, c coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

35 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Cataiog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


som » BOATS AND CAMPINC 
a TI 
SEE our ad on “Page | 85. . Cleveland Boat Blue- 
print Co. 


LAKESIDE Farm, Cabins, 10 Boats, 63 acres, 
800 ft. frontage large pond; plentiful fruit, 
good 5-room home, 40 ft. screened porch, bath, 
furnace, electricity available; 2 cabins at shore, 
good 60 ft. cement basement barn; near city; 
with tools and boats included, a bargain at 
$4500, terms; page 16 big Free catalog, Strout 
Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
OZARKS—-10 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


0 RE Tat 01 | | 


TOBACCO: Special advertising offer! Guaran- 
teed finest, aged, long, Redleaf Chewing or 
golden Smoking, 10 pounds $1.00, 20 pounds 
$1.89. Not over 20 pounds to anyone at this low 
price. Selling fast. Order today! Will Rodgers 
Farms, Mayfield, Ky. 

AIRCOOLED Ford. Powerful aircraft, snowsled 
Conversion instruc- 























~ Developed, , printed. : 2 en- 
Fotoservice, 1942 Marlow, 

















PROPERTIES FOR S$ 


a 
















engines, complete $82.50. 
tions available. Lightning Aircraft, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


HAND-Woven Ties $1. Write for free sample 
of tie material and 32 colored pictures of pat- 
terns. Log Cabin Hand Weavers, 12 Post Road, 
Oregon City, Ore 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
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New treatise 160 formulas. 


WINES, Liquors. 
etc. Particulars 3c. G. O 


Liquors without still, 





Shaver, K-25, DeQueen, Ark. 

100,000 New Names. Hunters, | Trappers. Type- 
written $5.00 thousand. Kaskaskia, Desk A, 
Herrick, I). 

SHARE ambitions, hobbies. Helpful contacts. 
Arundel Society, Larchmont, N. Y 





BIG Game Hunting on a private place. Now book- 


























ing discriminating parties. Spring, Swain, N. Y. 
HUNTING Blowing Horns 16” $2.00. National 
Products Company, Laredo, Tex 
MEXICAN Legal Matters. American Attorney, 
Box, 1736, _EI Paso, Tex. 

ae eg — — 

, SPORTING GOODS 

GE NUINE Army Goods! Blankets $3.25 new, 
$1.75 used. Shirts $2.50 new, $1.25 used. 16 x 16 
tents $19.50. Free Catalogue, Army, Sporting 
Goods, guns, etc. Dept. 38. Brunswick, 155 E, 
34th, New York. 
FREE Fall Catalog Hunting-Camping . Equip- 
ment. Moccasins, Shoes, Clothing, Gun Cases, 
etc. Nichols Corp., Yarmouth Me. 
FOR Winter Sports. Ski 3, Bobsleds, Skate Sails 
in stock. ome Boats built to order. Mohawk 
Craftsmen, Califon, N. J. 
SNOWSHOES: = Finest “handmade, $8.00. Cir- 


cular free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland 


Center, Me. 
Now's the time for you to check up on your fall 
and winter sports equipment. Make sure you 


have everything ship-shape for your hunting and 
camping trips. Check above for some suggestions 
that will help to complete | your equipment, 


’ OVELTIES GAMES, MAGIC rT 


TRICK Chalk Stunts. Catalog 10c. John Balda, 


Cartoonist, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















€ , STAMP COLLECTING E 


STAMP Collecting and good sportsmanship go 


hand-in-hand. For an entertaining, at-home hob- 
by turn to stamp-collecting. The following adver- 
tisers will help you to complete your collection. 
ELUSIVE Imperforate Triangular Miniature 
sheet with 100 different stamps—1l0c. Friendly 
Filatelists, Box 4428L, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NUDE Duchess (Spain), Hindenburg Zeppelin, 
5c-approvals. 114, Berne, 7" * 
















Shultes, 


FL CINSTRUCTION J | 


BUSINESS today calls for specialization and 
adequate training. Prepare yourself for a suc- 
cessful future by continuing your education. 
Below are advertisers who will help | you. 

GET a Government Job. Men-Women. $105-$175 
month. Prepare immediately for next examina- 
tions. List positions, full particulars, Free. Write 
today. Franklin Institute, Dept. T45, Rochester, 
N.Y. 














FOREST jobs available, $125-$175 month. Hunt, 





trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service, A-17, Denver, Colo. 

CHEMISTRY Course (slightly soiled) $10.00. 
Formerly ey 00. Particulars, Lowis, 128 E. 


23rd, New York 


fr] BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES E 


LOOKING for full- or part-time work? Below 
are some suggestions for you. 


SALARIED Positions $2,500 to $15.000. Our con- 

fidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you 
for high salaried executive positions at moderate 
cost; if you have earned $2,500 or more, can 
prove it, write for valuable information. No. 45, 
Executive’s Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
FOR a highly profitable lifetime business, operate 

a Collection-Credit bureau. Capital unnecessary. 
Free folder. Geo. Cole Associates, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


Dr. 











Symptoms of Chorea 


Question: My 6-month-old fox terrier has 
developed a nervous snapping of her lower jaw, 
and the contraction is also present in the 
glands of her neck, even extending down the 


breast. She never has had distemper and does 
not seem to have a cold. The dog has a tem- 
perature of 102, but laxative and cold pills 
seem to have no effect on the nervous condi- 
tion. She eats as usual and seems fairly active. 
—A. W. H., Ohio. 

Answer: I believe your puppy has chorea, 


which may subside or disappear in time. Give 
her 2 teaspoonsful of cod-liver oil twice a day. 
Also, 5 grains of calcium lactate and 1/20 
grain of parathyroid twice a day. Every night, 
for a while, give her '4 grain of phenobarbital. 


anf, R. 


Treating Fly Bites 


Question: My chow dog is troubled in sum- 
mer time with flies biting his ears and making 
them bleed. I have tried several remedies, but 
with no result.—W. F., Ohio. 


Answer: Bathe the affected parts with a 
creolin solution twice a day. Dissolve % tea- 
spoon of creolin in 1 glass of water. Then dust 
on some boric-acid powder.—J. R. K. 

Sense of Smell 

Question: My springer spaniel hasn't the 

“nose” that I would like him to have. What 


effect, if any, would constant massaging of the 
dog's nose have on his sense of smell? Could 
it be harmful?—R. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: Gentle massage will do no harm 
and may be of some benefit, depending of course 
upon the cause. The sense of smell is some- 


times affected after disease, cold, or some in- 
jury to the part. Strong odors from certain 
foods will affect the sense of smell temporarily. 
Inject 2 or 3 drops of mineral oil into the nos- 
trils twice a day. Have your local veterinarian 
examine the dog’s head carefully.—J. R. 


Breeding Problem 


Question: I have two beagles almost 2 years 
old, brother and sister from the same litter. 
Could I breed these dogs with each other and 
expect a litter of healthy pups?—R. C. P., 
Rhode Island. 


Answer: It is not advisable to breed dogs 
that are related, even though puppies may be 
born quite healthy from parents of the same 
litter.—J. R. K 


Distemper Inoculation 


Question: I intend to purchase a trained 
springer spaniel. I once lost a dog through 
distemper and wish to take every precaution 
to avoid this. Is the English method of perma- 
nent immunization best? Would you advise 
having the dog inoculated at the kennels or 
after arrival?—F. R. M., Pa. 


There are several methods of in- 
oculating animals against distemper, and any 
method may be used with about the same 
amount of safety. You may have the dog in- 
oculated at the kennels; or, if you prefer, a 
temporary inoculation may be given before the 
dog is shipped; then have your own veterin- 
arian give the permanent inoculation.—J. R. K. 


Answer: 


Eczema Treatment 


Question: I have a female cocker spaniel 
about 4 years old. She keeps biting her back 
near her hind quarters and at times pulls the 
hair out, although her coat is nice and shiny. 
Why does she do this?—A. R. M., Oreg. 


Answer: Your dog probably has eczema. I 
advise you to apply a 5 percent solution of 
tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the 
affected area twice a day, using cotton on a 
toothpick, as this solution will stain your 
hands. Rub coconut oil well into the coat, al- 
low it to remain on for an hour, then rub out 
with a dry towel. Do this twice a week. 


MAKE Artificial marble. Novelties, floors, pot- 


tery. "oy secrets. Brilliant sample 3c. John 
S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 









PATENTS 
SAFEGUARD your new 





invention by 
consulting a reliable patent attorney. Below are 
some organizations that will help you with your 
plan. 


idea or 





HAVE you a sound, practical invention for sale, 
patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 





Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, 
Washington, D. C 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 


L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365 >, Washington, | a <. 


WATSON E. Coleman, registered Patent Attor- 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. Booklet free. 


READERS X CHANGE 


BEAUTIFUL Winchester 38 over and under worth 
$75.00 for Granger fly rod. 

ABOVE is an ad for only $3.60 that makes 
wishes come true and gives two sportsmen what 
they want 

USE Outdoor Life’s Reader’s Xchange for swap- 
ping what you don’t want for what you do want. 
Exchange camera for gun, guitar for tackle, dog 
for binoculars, garden equipment for a rifle, 
jewelry for hunting dogs—or what? 

SEND in your ad today for Reader’s Xchange in 
the January issue, on the newsstands December 
15th. You may have something to xchange with 
a fellow Outdoor Lifer that will make a merrier 
Christmas for both of you. 


RATES for Reader’s Xchange 














are 30c a word 


cash with order. Ten words is the smallest ad 
accepted. Address Reader’s Xchange, Outdoor 
Life, 353 4th Ave., New York. (January issue 


November 20th.) 


closes on 





Groom the dog daily. Examine her carefully 
to determine whether she has fleas. Feed your 
dog rare, lean, chopped beef mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread or shredded-wheat biscuit 
and some cooked vegetables. If she likes but- 
termilk she may have some. Do not give her 
any canned or prepared foods. Add % tea- 
spoon of bicarbonate of soda to her food twice 
a day. See that she gets plenty of exercise. 
—J. R. K. 


Car Sickness 


Question: My 3-year-old beagle cannot ride 
very far in a car without being sick. I have 
tried various feedings before taking her out 
and have taken her in the car with an empty 
stomach, but this doesn’t have any effect.— 
D. S., Mich. 


Answer: Feed the dog lightly the previous 
evening and give her a tablespoonful of milk 
of magnesia. Do not give her any breakfast. 
No water for 2 hours before leaving. One hour 
before leaving, give her % grain of phenobar- 
bital. Repeat in one hour. If necessary, give 
another phenobarbital tablet during the trip.— 
J. R. K. 


Economical Diet for Setter 


Question: Must my 7-month-old Irish setter 
be fed 1% Ib. of rare, lean, chopped beef a 
day? I can’t afford that.—M. S. G., Va. 


Answer: If you cannot afford to give your 
dog so much meat, give him as much as you 


can. It is not necessary to buy the expensive 
cuts; the cheaper ones are just as good, but 
should be lean. Cooked beef heart may be 


given once or twice a week. Mix the meat with 
some stale whole-wheat bread and cooked veg- 
etables and give the dog some milk and raw 
eggs. No bones, except for a large knuckle or 
shank bone to gnaw on every now and then.— 


J. R. K. 


Salmon for Spaniel 


Question: We have a springer spaniel 5 
years old. Twice a week we give him a can of 
salmon with cooked vegetables, but are told 
that salmon is bad for him. Is this true?— 
A. H. S., Wash. 


Answer: If the salmon seems to agree with 
your dog, it is all right to continue, although 
I would not give it to him more than once a 
week. Salmon, like all sea food, spoils easily. 
That is why one must be careful of this food. 
—J. R. K. 
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Moving Day for Rainbows 


(Continued from page 43) 


ing the crew to direct the planting. 

Something like a stampede hit the 
town. Traffic jammed up while the band 
blared. Sportsmen climbed onto the 
truck. Frantz and his helpers dipped 
a net into tanks, scooped up kicking, 
wiggling rainbows, and showed them to 
doubters. Two tank covers were re- 
moved, revealing only a comparative 
handful of belly-up trout. The others 
were all lively. 

The truck halted just long enough to 
convince everyone that there really 
were live trout to be planted; almost 
20,000 of them. Then the procession 
formed. A pilot car ran ahead, the big 
truck followed, then came a parade of 
nearly a dozen cars carrying volunteers 
to help put the Pitkin rainbows in their 
new White River home. 

The truck halted at a highway bridge. 
Pails were brought out, and a bucket 
brigade went into action. Men on the 
truck scooped up wiggling’ trout, 
dumped the netful into a pail of water, 
passed it down to the first man in the 
bucket line. He handed it on. For a 
hundred yards, along the stream, con- 
ventioneers and townspeople knelt, 
scooping a little river water into the 
pails so as to lessen shock from tem- 
perature difference before letting the 
trout swim out. The difference in tem- 
perature shocked some of the trout and 
they floated. Men stood by, anxiously 
watching. Then practically every one 
of the sluggish fish whipped over, hit 
out into eddies, and was gone—on the 
way to some angler’s creel, perhaps sev- 
eral years hence. 

The caravan moved on to another 
bridge, where the bucket brigade again 
went into action and White River got 


down, and tired workers headed toward 
the convention banquet, every last 
trout was in the White. 

With this flexible set-up, it is possible 
to transport trout stock in greater quan- 
tity and over greater distances than be- 
fore. They can be hatched and reared 
in a few large central plants. When fin- 
gerlings are ready to be moved, a few 
ordinary trucks (used on other projects 
between times) can be fitted up easily. 

All this seems demonstrated by what 
happened on that pioneer trip. One sig- 
nificant aftermath was that the Col- 
orado Game and Fish Commission 
bought two of the carbon cylinders and 
used them for the balance of the plant- 
ing season. All in all, it looks as though 
an entirely new policy of trout breed- 
ing, transportation, and planting—ap- 
plicable to any and every state—may be 
in the offing. 

Perhaps Meeker realized this. Per- 
haps that’s why the band turned out 
and there was something like a stam- 
pede on Main Street when the Pitkin 
rainbows came to town. 


How Smallmouths Spread 


RIGINALLY the small-mouthed 

bass was found only in the Great 
Lakes, upper Mississippi, hio, and 
Tennessee river systems. in fi about 
30 of these fish were transp6¥ted from 
the Ohio drainage of West Virginia to 
the Potomac River in the water tank 
of a locomotive on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. They increased rapidly, says the 
West Virginia Conservation bulletin, 
and soon gave good fishing over more 
than 200 miles of the Potomac. From 
that river the species was distributed 








more new citizens. Before the sun was into other Atlantic Coast streams. 
(Continued from page 22) 
himself together and jumped clear. them. I looked at my watch. 
At once there was an uproar. A knot “You haven’t much more than time 
of dogs and coon darted hither and enough to get home and change your 
thither. In the excitement I dropped my clothes,” I told Duchamp. “Man alive, 


flashlight, felt a furry and hairy mass 
bump against my legs, and departed 
thence in a hurry. Agonized yelps es- 
caped from Red. The coon was raking 
him with its claws. Duchamp was danc- 
ing around, his flashlight shining now 
on tree and now on ground, as he kept 
out of the way of the fracas. 

Queenie, with experience in this sort 
of infighting, flashed in and out, trying 
to get a throat hold. Finally, while the 
coon was engaged in doing a face-lifting 
job on Red, Queenie got her chance. 
She pounced, her jaws snapped, and at 
the same time she seemed to throw her- 
self in order to get the coon off his back 
so that he couldn’t use his claws. Red, 
now free of the coon, grabbed him by a 
hind leg, and together they straightened 
him out. Queenie’s jaws worked in far- 
ther. The coon quivered, his body no 
longer tense. The fight was over. 

Duchamp took the coon from the dogs 
and held it up, weighing it with his 
hands. “Gosh, that’s about as fat a one 
as ever I saw,” he said. “I'll bet he'll go 
nearly thirty pounds.” 

The dogs fawned on him, tails wag- 
ging gayly, and he patted and praised 


but you can take punishment!” 

He grinned apologetically. “Well, you 
see, I kinda like this game a lot.” 

My feet were wet, and my boots held 
plenty of mud. I, the father of two kids, 
had been skyhooting through swamps, 
utterly without dignity, all night long. 
My face was scratched, my legs felt as 
though they’d been pounded with a 
club. By rights I’d be excused for say- 
ing “Never again.” But I had become 
acquainted with the immeasurable 
witchery there is in threading the forest 
aisles under a big round November 
moon, to the music of the baying 
hounds. Subtract the night and the dogs 
from coon hunting, and it would be a 
doubtful diversion. As it is, I too “kinda 
like it a lot.” 





ay WIRE 
ty FABRICS 
we LOW PRICES 
Send for Catalog. 
Complete line of materials 
mane for Bird and Animal Pens 
BUSSEY PEN 
PRODUCTS CO. 
BiGi West 65th Street, 
CBICAGO, ILL. 
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Can furnish any number in 


season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail 
orders now which can be 


shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU.* 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied. 
| 
| 


EARL JOHNSON 


Wild Rabbits aah 

















Place orders now. Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 


H.C. KREIE AMORITA, OKLA. 












Coontail, Muskgrass, etc. 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 


TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 


4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Describe Place, Plant- 
ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 


List FREE. 
OSHKOSH, WI 

















iant Wild Rice 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natura! Foods that 
Plant Now will bring and hold la 
_numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 others described in free 
illustrated boo! Write, describe 
grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. Many years experience, 


Pee eee 





















other favorite foods, 


foods that produce TMMEDIATE 


TEE GROWTH, 
meni? Write, describe place; we’ 
send suggestions, 
FREE! COMPLETE 

GAME BIRDS ALSO. 


LINE O 


ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famous GIANT WILD RICE and 
We supply their natural 
RESULTS 
this Fall. One small planting last Fall attract- 
ed threethousand Ducks! WE GUARAN- 

TE so why experi- 


illustrated book 


v 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P.O. Box 71C Oshkosh, Wis. 
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CATOCTIN MOUNTAIN 
YUKON MINK 


SELECTED BREEDERS PRICED REASONABLY 


CATOCTIN FARMS 
| THURMONT MARYLAND 





Kingman Brewster, Pres. 





— 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 








Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 3. Asso 
ciations, For comp!ete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD 





BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 











| 
Pe a“ 
“wd 
* 


©) Satisfaction guaranteed, Writ 
for prices and terms, Breedin 






pens and kennels priced apo 
request, Folder ‘‘Mink Raisin 


mailed for 25 cents. 





| sd R.No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


~"->S Eastern Mink 


OY High quality and pelt value. 


for Profit and Pleasure’ 


e 
« 
n 
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DAVIS FUR FARMS 





tise 

we i 4 a Quebec or 
Yukon 

Platinum fox priced on request. 

before 


acceptance. 


1936; 


Book 


$18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 
‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 





99 


5500 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 


My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 








PiED-BILLED GREBES, OR 
HELL-DIVERS, cAN SUBMERGE ar 
WILL / ONE MOMENT THEY’RE 
FLOATING, BUOYANT AS BUBBLES, 
THE NEXT SUNK, WITH ONLY THEIR 
HEADS SHOWING LIKE SUBMARINE 

PERISCOPES / THEIR FEET 

m ARE LOBED, NOT WEBBED. 
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FAN-TAIL DEER, 
| WHOSE EXISTENCE 
MANY DENY, HAVE 
BEEN REPORTED 
RELIABLY FROM 
| WIDESPREAD 
POINTS— MONTANA, 
MICHIGAN (1 CASE), 
_ THE BLACK HILLS. 
| THEY SEEM TOBE 
| A VARIETY oF 
i THE COMMON 
VIRGINIA DEER, 
+ BUT MUCH 
SMALLER, WITHA 
FANLIKE TAIL 


ame Gimmicks 4-70. 








THE CARIBOU'S FOOT iS WONDERFULLY MADE. 
IN WINTER THE PAD OF THE HOOF SHRINKS BACK FROM THE 
SHARP RIM, MAKING THE ANIMAL KEEN SHOD 
ENOUGH FOR THE MOST SLIPPERY ICE / 





























REMORA 
OR SHARK SUCKER. 
wwe 
eS 
~ IN THE TROPICS NATIVES > 
USE THE REMORA FoR 
FISHING/ WITH HIS POWERFUL 2 


SUCTION~-DISK HEAD THE 
REMORA FASTENS ONTO ANOTHER 














FISH, THEN IS HAULED IN BY ALINE TIED TO HIS } TANS 






























7 A FOX’S TRACK 15 JUST ime ay oe 
06, LIKE A SMALL DOG'S, | ag! SAY AH 
e 9 EXCEPT THAT YOU WILL FIND 
FOX > MARKS oF HAIR IN A FOX’S 
RIGHT ortFoor | FOOTPRINTS, AND NONE 
ne INA DOG’S. 
ie ) 
7 sy 
~@s* = 
RIGHT — 
0 yi 
[D06|@ , @ OurR COMMON 
AMERICAN FISH FAMILY, 
RIGHT FOREFOOT THE GRUNTS, ARE 
ee PECULIAR IN HAVING BRIGHT 
4 LIPSTICK RED OR ORANGE 
é ABOUT THE LIPS, Ae MOUTH 
BLOTCHES INSIDE TH 
RIGHT HINDFOOT > 0 
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WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 

i a ten especially for the man 

who likes to make things 

in his own home with 

power tools. Tells what 

' power machinery you 

will need to turn out 

beautifully finished fur- 

niture. How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 

miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery 2 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 
cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning. turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.O.D. Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 129 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








SIMPLIFIED 
Astronomy 


for Amateurs 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the won- 
ders of the heavens, 
clearly explains the 
chief principles of as- 
tronomy, and _ their 
fascinating applica- 
tions, by means of 
simple “stunts,” or ex- 
periments,usingevery- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow,’’or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, 
how the sun travels north and south, why summer 
is hot and winter cold, how the calendar works. 

Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars. how to make a per- 
manent star chart, how to predict the position of 
the planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, 
how the moon causes tides, how eclipses are pre- 
dicted, how ships find their latitude and longitude, 
how to make a sextant, how to find the latitude 
and longitude cf your home, how to find true 
north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified 
diagrams for making and mounting your own 
astronomical telescope. 

192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 
You pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents post- 
age when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
JUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 129, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 

Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
f dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
send $1.00 with order.) 
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Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 


ae A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 

saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 

bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 

rT ; the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 

| L! 60+9-8" i; — ee ee rol : make one you or anyone would be glad to look 


at, live in, or own. 








\ Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
ui instructions for every stage of the work. De- 

signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
- homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 





| Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
| tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex- 
| plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
| location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 

dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 

Don’t imagine it’s hard—when you see the book you'll be 

aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 

how to estimate all costs 





ae, before you start — what 
vias Vo) £4 concn) lumber to use, etc. A rev- 2 TY Ty hi re ae 
= ‘ . : ‘ i hi - 
elation in simplicity, ment LL ms 


These are reductions of 
large pictures and plana 
in the manual, 





Complete Manual Shows How __.. 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OuTpooR LIFE readers—-you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


SendNoMoneyNOW Mail This Coupon 


No money is required 
with order unless you pre 
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: 8 Send 1 ‘tow TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
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. tisfle 1 guarantee to refund my money | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed i book tow within Pi ye te (If you prefer ' 
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‘*Have you ever noticed a. 


that Camels burn 
longer and give you 
more smoking?” 


ASKS VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


FAMOUS GAME AND FISHING AUTHORITY 


-. 


- 
Above, “‘VAN”’ waiting in the duck blinds for the ‘‘zero hour.’’ Explorer, 
sportsman, scientist, conservationist, author of the authoritative, new ‘‘A Book on Duck 


Nhooting,’’ Heilner knows the waterfowl A~yways from California to Maine, Alaska 
to Mexico, and those of Europe too.‘‘Van"’ has been a Camel smoker for 18 years. 


Y ou can tell a lot about a eigarette by whether it burns fast or slowly. 
Camel cigarettes are noted for their long burning. In tact, they burned 


longer, slower than any other brand, im recent scientific tests (see right). 


Van Campen Heilner, the famous American authority on wild game, points 


out an interesting ingle to this. 

“Camels give smok because they burn so slowly,” he says. “And 
I think the w 1\ they burn is a very good way to judge the 
I can smoke them steadily 


not dry with no 


ality ot cig; 


ind the Vv 


! 
rettes too. | notice this about Camels 
still taste smooth and cool, and my mouth feels fresh 
throat irritation. Camels are mild, ffavory. They give more genuine pleasure 
pel puff and more pufts pel pack a lurn to Camels. Get extra smoking per 


pack—topped of with the delicate taste of choice quality tobaccos. For con- 
tentment—smoke Camels! 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF...MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 


Whatever Price you pay per 


* pack, it’s important to remember 


this fact: By burning 25% slower 
than the average of the 15 other of 
the largest-selling brands tested 
— slower than any of them— 
CAMELS give a smoking plus 


equal to 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


7 


Cigarettes were compared recently 
--- Sixteen of the largest-selling 
brands... under the sea rching tests 
of impartial laboratory scientists. 
Findings Were announced as follows: 


] CAMELS were found to con- 

tain MORE TOBACCO BY 
W EIGHT than the average for the 
‘ We of the largest-séeHing 
rands, 


2 CAMELS BURNED SLOW- 

ER THAN ANY OTHER 
BRAND TESTED-~25% SLow. 
ER THAN THE AVERAGE 
IIME OF THE 15 OTHER OF 
PHE LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS! By burning 256, 
slower, on the average, Camels 
give smokers the equivalent of 5 


EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


3 In the same tests, CAMELS 
“ HELD THEIR ASH FAR 
LONGER ‘than the average time 
for all the othér brands. 


Jon’ nv v ; 

Don’t deny yourself the pleasure of 
smoking Camels. the quality ciga- 
rette every smoker can. afford 


PENNY FOR PENNY 
YOUR BEST 


CIGARETTE 
BUY! 


Copyright, 1989. R 
pyrix », R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Con 
W inston-Se em, North Cars — 


CAMELS —Long- Burning Costler Lobaccos 














